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THE FIASCO IN ARMENTA. 


Ir is said that there is a special providence watching over children, 
tipplers, and other more or less helpless creatures who not unfre- 
quently escape grave dangers without being aware of their proximity 
or understanding their nature. And a good deal might be urged 
in support of the assertion. But there would seem to be no doubt 
whatever that there is some analogous celestial machinery beneficently 
influencing the fate of favoured peoples at certain turning-points in 
their history, when the national Palinurus is peacefully nodding at 
the helm. And few nations owe such a lasting debt of gratitude to 
their good genius as the British, whose heavenly patron, whether we 
call him St. Peter, St. George, or Good Luck, has extricated them 
from many an awkward difficulty into which they listlessly drifted of 
late years. Yet, strange to say, we, of all nations of the earth, 
should be the least dependent upon the intervention of this deus ex 
machind-—upon the presumptuous hope of “something turning up.” 
For if our world-wide reputation be a safe guide, we alone adopt all 
conceivable measures for the attainment of our political aims, thought- 
fully provide for the least probable contingencies, and leave practi- 
cally nothing to chance; our diplomacy is a_ refinement upon 
Machiavelism; our foreign policy a maze of well-laid plans and 
audacious projects, which are being realised mainly by the folly of 


a“ 


our neighbours ; our intelligence office is the most perfectly organized 
in Christendom, and in the adjustment of means to ends we are firm 
believers in the purifying virtues of success. 

In truth, we have as little reason to feel elated by the good, as 
depressed by the repulsive traits of this absurd description which is 
refuted by a series of alarming facts that no optimism can contrive 
to gloss over. Our information concerning the designs and the re- 
sources of other nations is seldom complete or trustworthy, and when 
it happens to be both, we never dream of drawing the practical 
consequences until the psychological moment has irrevocably gone by. 
Our professional politicians are hardly ever in touch, even indirectly, 
with the foreign people with whom they have to deal, and those upon 
whose reports they rely affect to despise the systematic calumnies of 
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the Continental press and to ignore the misgivings with which foreign 
statesmen regard our most indifferent political moves and our most 
praiseworthy intentions. A lively Continental politician, unduly fond 
of exaggeration, once expressed his view of professional British poli- 
ticians as follows: ‘“ Your representatives abroad move in the well- 
worn grooves of old-world diplomacy which lead mainly to No- 
Thoroughfares. They stalk about in state carrying their heads erect 
comme un saint sacrement, proud in their consciousness of excellent in- 
tentions, and full of scorn for the opinions of the mere people in the 
street which often come to be the views of the people in the Ministries. 
They seem to take it for granted that good intentions leave an im- 
press on the forehead or a halo round the head which all who run may 
see.” 

It is doubtless far better to hear accusations of this nature than to 
be confronted with complaints that our representatives have recourse 
to the doubtful methods of which foreign governments now and then 
avail themselves to acquire information and to silence press campaigns. 
But even here there are limits which cannot be outstepped with im- 
punity, as we now know to our cost. No one who remembers the 
implicit reliance which we were ready to place upon China’s inexhaust- 
ible resources, or, indeed, any of the numerous blunders which lack 
of information or of insight led us to commit during the past twenty 
years, will feel disposed to call for other instances of the danger we 
thus wantonly court. 

If another instance were weutdll I should unhesitatingly point to 
our utter fiasco in Armenia, the avoidable causes of which constitute a 
superfluous proof of the fact that a good heart may become a curse 
instead of a blessing when divorced from a clear head. 

Lord Salisbury has assured us, and it is impossible to doubt his 
assertion, that England is utterly powerless to alleviate the lot of the 
Armenians in Turkey, so that if the Commander of the true believers 
felt disposed to butcher all his unbelieving subjects to-morrow we 
should have to choose between the offer of our unavailing sympathy 
with the sufferers and a war with all Europe. It is natural to ask, 
and it would be interesting to learn, whether this unenviable situation 
is the result of very sudden and very recent events, or is identical with 
the position in which we found ourselves when our Government de- 
cided to place the Armenian question as the order of the day eighteen 
months ago. Who placed us in this awkward and cruel dilemma ? 
Some say it was this Continental Power, others point to that ; while 
it is admitted on all hands that the intentions of the English people 
were prompted by the spirit of true Christian charity, which their 
rulers failed to embody in efficacious acts. And these replies are sub- 
stantially correct. The moral responsibility for the massacres that 
succeeded the butchery of Sassoon does undoubtedly lie at the door of 
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foreign nations ; but our blunder—in this case more fatal than a crime 
—consists in our culpable ignorance of the palpable fact that those 
nations were from the very first quite prepared to take upon them- 
selves this responsibility. The situation to-day is exactly what it was 
eighteen months ago, and thousands of Armenian Christians have 
been murdered in cold blood, simply because we failed to read it 
aright. The ethical bearings of the Armenian massacres have been 
dwelt upon with such fulness of detail that nothing more remains to 
be done than apportion the blame—a task which may fitly be left to 
the historian; the diplomatic aspect of the question, however, the 
chain of causes which necessarily led to the fiasco of British policy in 
the East, is well deserving of a careful study. 

Personally I am disposed to attribute our diplomatic defeat, which 
I ventured to predict as far back as December, 1894, to the uncere- 
monious manner in which we baited the Sultan from the very first, 
without reflecting that we were driving him into the arms of Russia, 
and without taking means to prevent his cordial reception by that 
Power ; to the reasonable distrust of our Eastern policy felt by the 
Tsar’s Government, who are masters of the situation —a feeling which 
we took no pains whatever to dispel ; to our ignorance of the fact that 
Germany was resolved to follow Russia through thick and thin, not 
merely against England, but even to the detriment of what heretofore 
were considered the interests of her Austrian ally ; and to our taking 
it for granted that the co-operation promised and duly given to us by 
Russia, in a purely academic inquiry, would, as a matter of course, be 
continued to the extent of employing force against the Ottoman 
Empire. These causes, while they fully explain our diplomatic failure, 
in no wise lessen the moral responsibility of those who, by the facilities 
they unhesitatingly afforded for the shedding of innocent blood, have 
contributed to attach a new and odious meaning to the words Christi- 
anity and civilisation. 

As soon as the rumours of a massacre of Christians in the Sassoon 
district were confirmed in essentials, the task which fell to our Foreign 
Secretary was of a most arduous and delicate nature. It was, of 
course, out of the question to treat the matter lightly without pro- 
voking an outburst of indignation against the Government of the day 
in England, although the crime was hardly more horrible than those 
which had been committed continuously for several years before. The 
difference was that the cruelties perpetrated previously were spread 
over a larger area, and the consular reports describing them could be 
conveniently withheld from the public, while the butchery of Sassoon 
was bound to leak out. Viewing the occurrence, therefore, in a tragic 
light, there were but two courses open: either to arrange the matter 
d Paimable with the Sultan, skilfully working upon himself and his 
advisers, and endeavouring, by a judicious mixture of advice, per- 
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suasion, and veiled threats, to bring the responsible officials to punish- 
ment and obtain a guarantee that no such wholesale massacres would 
be permitted in future ; or else to sound the international tocsin and 
call upon Europe to intervene. If there were reasonable grounds— 
and I hold that the grounds were conclusive—for believing that, 
under the actual circumstances, the latter course would be fraught 
with disastrous results and barren of good, then it was the primary 
duty of the Liberal Government to adopt the former of these alterna- 
tives, even at the risk of temporarily alienating the sympathies of the 
electors who were not acquainted with the essential factors of the pro- 
blem, and were, therefore, incapable of forming an unbiassed judg- 
ment. 

And it cannot be doubted that this line of action would have proved 
fairly successful. Had we begun to deliver our strictures on the 
Sultan’s conduct’in a lower pitch, raising it very gradually to the point 
which we rashly took at the very beginning, we should have lost abso- 
lutely nothing and gained a triumph all the more substantial that it 
seemed hardly worth striving for. Several times during the course 
of the negotiations, the Sultan, trembling for his throne, yielded to 
our just demands: thus, he reluctantly instituted an inquiry into the 
massacre at Sassoon; he accepted the unpalatable conditions which our 
Government attached to the participation of our consular agent in 
that inquiry ; he consented to make the investigation international by 
inviting the co-operation of France and Russia; he summarily dis- 
missed Tahsin Pasha, the Vali of Bitlis, &e.; and his concessions 
might easily have been made to include the punishment of the prin- 
cipal murderers of Sassoon and a reasonable guarantee that wholesale 
massacres at least should not occur in future, had he had reason to 
suppose that our demands would, for the time being, stop here. 

Unquestionably those results would have lacked the brilliancy of a 
triumph worthy of being paraded before the British electorate. But, 
modest as they must have appeared, any Government might well be 
proud of the foresight and diplomatic skill that enabled it to deliver 
thousands of Christians from the jaws of a horrible death. Moreover, 
when a man is playing a losing game, it may well be deemed a posi- 
tive gain if he ceases play when he has lost but one-half of his sub- 
stance. In like manner, it would have proved an enormous advantage 
to Armenia, to Great Britain, and to humanity at large, had we con- 
tented ourselves with saving the lives that had been spared, before 
the Sassoon massacre was followed and eclipsed by those of Trebizond, 
Erzeroum, Arabghir, &e. 

As a matter of fact, however, neither of these two courses was 
adopted unreservedly ; each was attempted in turn, and both begun 
at what the light of subsequent events reveals, even to the “ man in 
the street,” as the wrong end. 
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At first the Sultan was taken in hand, and was treated with a 
candid lack of consideration which, while exactly commensurate with 
his deserts, and admirably reflecting the just indignation of the 
British public, was diplomatically justifiable only on the condition 
that we were prepared to raise our tone crescendo until it became 
lost in the blast of bugles and the roar of heavy guns. And 
this is what we were not prepared to do. We began in the wrong 
key. Our feelings of horror and disgust were diplomatically expressed 
in remarkably emphatic language; threats, veiled and unveiled, were 
employed with a frequency which it might be expected would render 
their fulfilment superfluous, and every heroic expedient short of a 
diplomatic rupture was hopefully resorted to. But the Sultan refused 
to yield, because we had already appealed to Europe; and if he did 
not exactly apprehend that compliance with the demands of one Power 
might seriously embroil him with another, he might reasonably hope, 
what our Ioreign Minister apparently never feared, that by playing 
off one Government against another, he might be allowed to go his 
way and sin as before. So he not only rejected but resented our 
“ friendly advice,” and sat still awaiting developments. 

The Turk is a very peculiar person to deal with, and it must be 
allowed that our Liberal Government dealt with him in a very peculiar 
way. ‘To manage him successfully is a task that requires uncommon 
skill. Practical psychology needs a special chapter to treat of his 
crotchets and idiosyncrasies. He takes nothing for granted. All pro- 
positions, including such as embody first principles, must be demon- 
strated before he accepts them as premisses for argument, and some- 
thing further has to be accomplished before he consents to regard them 
as a basis for action. In diplomacy he can give points to the “ heathen 
Chinee.” He never abandons a game of political chess till he is 
actually checkmated, and not even then unless the king is literally 
removed from the board. He sets greater store by form than by 
matter, and is more easily moved by an act of courtesy than persuaded 
by the most clinching of syllogisms. 

On the other hand, the fact cannot be blinked that the Ottoman 
Government is practically inaccessible to mere argument, and can be 
influenced for good only by methods to which no diplomatist would 
dream of having recourse elsewhere. But then to be efficacious there 
must be brute force behind them. And if our Liberal Government 
had been prepared to enforce its demands at the mouth of the cannon 
or the point of the bayonet, we might now add up, with a sort of 


‘pious delight, the drops of gall and wormwood which it contrived to 


infuse into the unholy pleasures of the harem of Yeldiz Kiosk during 
the progress of negotiations. Certainly if emphasis, energy, and 
ardent zeal could have saved the lives of our protégés, many thousands 
of Armenians whom our well-meant efforts have hurled to destruction 
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would now be living in hope, and possibly in peace, in Van, Arabghir, 
Trebizond, and Erzeroum. From the despatches recently published in 
the two bulky Blue Books we learn that athwart the seams in the 
courtly phraseology which it was difficult wholly to discard, frankness, 
indignation, and other homely qualities were continually struggling 
upwards to the light. Thus our Ambassador, whose manly, forcible, 
and menacing language is the exact reflex of the sentiments of the 
entire British people, telegraphs to Lord Kimberley :—* I am sending 
to the Palace a strong message in reply to this communication, and I 
am writing to Said Pasha in still stronger terms to point out the 
danger of delay.”1 “I spoke with considerable warmth, and declined 
to remain and discuss the matter.”’* “ I impressed upon his Excellency 
(Said Pasha) as forcibly as I could that the only safe course for the 
Turkish Government was to authorise the Commission to make a fair 
and impartial inquiry; that failing this, they would be held respon- 
sible for the cruelties perpetrated on the Armenians by the local 
authorities, and that the feeling aroused in Europe was such that if these 
cruelties were not punished, active interference from without must be looked 
for. . . . . Throughout our conversation I spoke in a tone of friendly 
warning and advice.” * 

And Lord Kimberley ably supported the Ambassador ; thus he says 
of a conversation with Rustem Pasha, “ who expressed his great con- 
cern at the aspect which the question had assumed ” :—“I told him 
that I deeply regretted the situation which had been created by the 
Sultan’s action, and that I desired as earnestly as did his Excellency 
to avert, if possible, the consequences which might follow.” The 
inference, of course, was clear: the evil had been done, and now no 
man could say where it would stop; if the Porte had only listened to 
the friendly warnings of England, the empire might hold together 
for an indefinite time to come, but now. .. . 

It is impossible for an Englishman to read these despatches, and to 
note the offhand, fearless, nay reckless, way in which the Turkish bull 
was taken by the horns, without feeling a thrill of pride at the thought, 
civis Romanus sum. It is only when we find the bull transformed 
into a cruel dilemma, on one of whose horns we must take our goring, 
that the angle of vision undergoes a change, and a very painful change. 
Every one will admit that the means chosen by the late Liberal 
Government to obtain surcease of sorrow for the Armenians were 
admirably adapted to the end in view, provided that they really meant 
all that they said and implied. And what they both said and implied 
by their words and their acts was, that a refusal on the part of the 
Porte to comply with the demands of Lord Kimberley and the 
requirements of civilisation would be punished with “active inter- 
ference from without,” and all that active interference might mean 

(1) No. 40. The italics are mine throughout. (2) Despatch No. 31. 
(3) No. 66. 
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for the Ottoman Empire in general and for the Sultan in particular. 
Now this presupposed one of two things: either that England herself 
was prepared to interfere actively, and had made sure that the Conti- 
nental Powers would stand by encouragingly, or at least be benevolently 
indifferent ; or else that some other Government or Governments had 
promised to take the matter in hand, and, should the Porte prove 
obstinate, would proceed to extremities. In the certitude that one or 
other of these alternatives had been duly provided for lay the only 
justification, not merely for the very vigorous language employed in the 
course of the protracted negotiations, but likewise for the attitude 
assumed by our Government towards the Porte and towards Russia 
from the very first. 

Let there be no mistake as to my meaning. If the Powers of 

{urope possessed Christianity as a grain of mustard-seed they would 
have swept away the Turkish Empire root and branch years ago ; 
and if the Mohammedans who conceived and executed the massacre 
of Sassoon, and the tortures and murders that preceded it, had their 
deserts, it is not the diplomatist but the hangman who would have 
been called in, and with a posse of extra assistants. But the question 
which our Government was called on to tackle was not a point of ethics 
nor the bearings of a statute law, but a problem in practical diplo- 
macy—viz., what attitude had best be adopted towards the Porte in 
order to obtain the punishment of the murderers of Sassoon and a 
guarantee that such crimes would be rendered impossible in future. 
Conciliation or coercion? The question cannot be said to have been 
sprung upon them by surprise. For a considerable time previous to 
the massacre they knew it was coming. They were in possession of 
numerous consular reports of an alarming character which, for reasons 
of their own, they persistently pigeon-holed, and the butchery itself 
was foretold clearly and definitely over a twelvemonth before in a 
memorandum drawn up by a high ecclesiastic in Armenia and 
addressed to a British consular agent. 

But even if they had been in blameless ignorance of all this, Lord 
Kimberley and his colleagues might and should have known that to 
attempt to coerce the Turks without possessing or providing the means 
of doing so, without ascertaining whether force would be eventually em- 
ployed, or at any rate permitted, by Russia and France; in a word, 
that reliance on a presumptuous hope that something would turn up 
and make things all right in the end was to jeopardise interests far 
more important than any which were apparently involved in the issue. 
Other people knew this, and the Government should have known it. 
As a matter of fact, they were either ignorant of all this, or at any rate 
they acted as if they were, and their extraordinary tactics utterly de- 
feated the ends in view, irritated the morbid sensibilities of a fanatic 
people, cost the lives of twenty-six thousand Armenians, and brought 
shame and discredit upon our nation. The theory that a responsible 
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government should stoop to the employment of mere bluff and bluster 
in the belief that the wily Turk could thus be bullied into compliance 
with its wishes, is one that Englishmen of all shades of politica 
opinion will be very slow to accept as the explanation of the fiasco in 
Armenia. Yet it is the only theory that tallies with the known facts, 
and with these facts before us the utmost that charity moves us to 
assume is that our representatives, who, on receiving intelligence of 
the crime of Sassoon, dashed forward boldly and hopefully, as if ex- 
ecuting a plan of campaign which had long since been carefully pre- 
pared, were inspired by the courage born of unblissful ignorance, and 
buoyed up by the confidence drawn from the harmlessness of past 
mistakes. 

Few political blunders have proved more fruitful of disaster than 
the implicit trust with which our Government looked forward to the 
active co-operation of certain Continental Powers against the Turks. 
For that fatal mistake cost the lives of about thirty times the number 
of Christians slaughtered at Sassoon, and its far-reaching effects are 
not yet wholly exhausted. And, incredible though it may sound, 
there were no solid grounds for this hope, no reasonable excuse for 
this precipitate action. It was based neither upon a diplomatic 
promise nor upon the trend of European public opinion. ‘True, the 
despatches of the Blue Books that reproduce the conversations of our 
Foreign Secretary and Ambassador, allude to Continental co-opera- 
tion with England as confidently as if it had been stipulated for in 
a formal treaty. But, on the other hand, it should be remembered 
that those allusions were made in conversations with the Turks to be 
coerced, and the only ground alleged for them in the despatches is 
one which it is impossible to read without a bitter smile. It occurs in 
the account of a conversation that passed between the British Ambas- 
sador in Constantinople and Said Pasha, Sir Ph. Currie assuring his 
Excellency that “ the feeling aroused in Europe was such that if those 
cruelties were not punished active interference from without must be 
looked for.” [Blue Book No.1, Despatch No. 66.] 

Continental Europe is evidently meant here, because, without 
its active assistance or friendly permission, England could not 
resort to force against Turkey; and our statesmen were aware of 
this from the first. Now Continental Europe never felt the slightest 
thrill of indignation, probably not even of mild surprise, hardly knew 
indeed that it had any occasion to feel either. The German news- 
papers consistently ignored the stories of cruelty that were published in 
the English press, cordially supported the Turks and warmly eulogized 
the Sultan; when the truth at last came out, and could no longer 
conveniently be hushed up, it was summarized and euphemized as the 
severe but just repression of a wicked rebellion. Of indignation in Ger- 
many there never was atrace. The Austrian press simply sneered at the 
gullibility of the simple-minded English,and preached panegyrics of the 
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Sultan, on the text, “ Well done, thou good and faithful servant.” The 
Italians remained indifferent down to last summer, when the publica- 
tion of certain trustworthy details rendered them curious and interested. 
Their indignation resembled the light recently discovered by Professor 
Réntgen in that it was invisible to the human eye. The French 
mastered their feelings so successfully and preserved such an appear- 
ance of good humour that none but a Liberal politician could divine 
the rage that boiled beneath the surface. The Russian press alone 
was indignant, exceedingly indignant, that the Armenian question 
should be raised at such an inconvenient time, and, of all nations of 
the world, by England. “The feeling aroused in Kurope!” How 
the wily Turk must have laughed in his sleeve when he was asked to 
believe in it and tremble! And if public opinion on the Continent 
was hardly of a nature to warrant the firm reliance upon energetic 
co-operation thus confidently expressed by British statesmen in their 
lively conversational encounters with their Mohammedan colleagues, 
the temper of Continental diplomacy was still less caleulated to nourish 
this extraordinary delusion. 

The Russian Government, which was most of all interested in the 
possible upshot of the Armenian Question, bitterly resented our 
methods, and profoundly distrusted our aims. And this on grounds 
which politicians cannot fail to appreciate, however sincerely moralists 
may deplore the consequences that ensued therefrom. Ever since the 
Treaty of Berlin the Oriental problem had been narrowed down to a 
vain but sharp competition for ascendancy over the Sultan among the 
foreign ambassadors at Constantinople; the German representative 
wisely hungering after commercial or financial concessions, and the 
others thirsting for purely political influence. As long as the pros- 
pect of actual hostilities was entirely shut out, this exciting game was 
played with varying results, which drew their importance from the 
optimism of the player; now the Sultan gives three-quarters-of-an- 
hour’s audience to Sir William White, or Sir Philip Currie, and the 
momentous fact is telegraphed as a British victory to the four corners 
of the earth ; now his Majesty chats with M. de Nelidoff for fully 
ninety minutes, and the existence of a Russo-Turkish Convention is 
inferred as probable; another day Abdul Hamid is peculiarly gracious 
to Baron Calice, and unusually amiable to Prince Radolin, or else in- 
vites General Brialmont to sail about the Bosphorus, and forthwith it 
is “credibly reported” that Turkey is negotiating for a place in the 
Triple Alliance. Ambassadors might come and ambassadors might 
go, but this time-killing game went on for ever. All of a sudden, 
however, the rules of this interesting little whist party were rudely 
transgressed ; the British ambassador, speaking figuratively, seized, 
instead of an ace of clubs from the regulation pack, a genuine gnarled 
oak bludgeon, and took to brandishing that as trumps. It practically 
came to that. For while the otier umbassaaors confined themselves in 
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their dealings with the Sultan to reminiscences of past services, promises 
for the future, delicate flattery or covert criticism, Sir Philip Currie 
confronted him with a ready-made sphinx problem, which threatened 
to bring destruction, not merely upon the Ottoman Empire, but even 
upon the person of the Commander of the Faithful himself. 

From a British point of view this seemed a most admirable move ; 
for if the aim was political, it deserved our hearty approyal as patriots ; 
if the object was disinterested, it commanded our sympathy and sup- 
port as Christians and as men, and bade fair to secure for us all 
desirable political advantages over and above. But there are other 
standpoints than the British, and it is worth while striving to realise 
how it looked from a more northerly angle of vision. Russia took 
greater umbrage at these tactics than even Turkey ; for if successful they 
were capable of giving us the whip hand of the Sublime Porte, for 
which Muscovite diplomacy had been toiling and moiling for long 
years, and of rendering Great Britain the arbiter of the fate of the 
Ottoman Empire, a consummation which the Tsar’s Foreign Secretary 
could not be expected to contemplate with equanimity. 

And yet with these data before our eyes we were simple-minded 
enough to believe, and even to act upon the belief, that we should have 
no difficulty in obtaining the help of a Continental Power to carry out 
our plan; and that this Power was none other than Russia. What a 
golden age of innocence this nineteenth century of ours would be, 
were all diplomatists thus equipped with the simplicity of the dove, 
and untainted by the wisdom of the serpent ! 

But in sober truth this sudden raising of the Armenian Question by 
the Liberal Government was anything but a mere political mancuvre 
for selfish ends. Whatever considerations may have weighed with 
the British statesmen who, at the close of the Russo-Turkish war, 
insisted on handing back to Turkish misrule the Christian provinces 
that had just been ransomed from the Mohammedan yoke, our inter- 
vention after the massacre of Sassoon was inspired by unimpeachable 
motives of elementary humanity. We were fully prepared to forget, 
nay to sacrifice, what we had theretofore regarded as our interests in 
the Kast, for the purpose of assuaging the sufferings of Armenian 
Christians. But when a sharp and protracted competition between two 
well-matched nations is complicated by present friction, and embittered 
by past memories, it is hardly natural that either should give its rival 
credit for a degree of unselfishness which beats the diplomatic record. 
And Russian statesmen were all the more distrustful that honesty 
was, in this case, the very best policy we could have pursued. What 
they practically said to our overtures on the subject was this: ‘ Carry 
out your plan if you are equal to the task ; if not, you have no busi- 
ness to arrogate to yourselves the right of taking the initiative and of 
garnering in all the political advantages which the leading ré/e, if 
played successfully, is bound to conf»r. Outsiders who expected one 
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of those noble outbursts of sympathy with human suffering which 
characterize the Slavonic race, are horrified at the thought that aban- 
doned murderers who richly deserve the abhorrence of mankind should 
be thus shielded from human justice by the narrow-minded policy of 
a Christian power, which has eyes only for the petty triumphs of the 
diplomatic green table; but professional politicians who look upon 
selfish views as a matter of course, declare the arguments unanswerable 
and the attitude correct. 

But it was not with our tactics only that the Russians found fault. 
They had no sympathy whatever with our avowed aim, and they 
received the theory of our unselfishness and Christian sympathy with a 
significant smile, hardly distinguishable from a sneer. A Saul, they 
admitted, might be found among the prophets, but a ‘‘ nation of shop- 
keepers” could hardly stray into the regions of idealism without the 
operation of some marvellous miracle. For the sake of that very influ- 
ence in Constantinople to which we now professed indifference, and 
which our tactics were none the less calculated to secure, we had for 
fifteen years connived at a state of things in Turkey which depopu- 
lated whole provinces and cost far more lives than were sacrificed at 
Sassoon. During that time the question was frequently asked, 
‘Where is England’s guarantee to Armenian and Macedonian Chris- 
” That this awkward query, and still more unpalatable 
comments, were never couched in diplomatic forms is no excuse for 
ignoring them. The Russian press was not slow to give them promi- 
nence, and our deafness to the cries of the suffering Christian was a com- 
monuplace of journalistic politicians, who rightly ascribed it to a narrow- 
minded policy of which a great nation should be heartily ashamed. 

Was it not natural that the moment we took a fresh departure the 
motives ascribed to our action should be equally selfish and egotistic ? 
Is it to be wondered at that when our Ambassador, with the reports 
from Consul Hallward in his possession, felt that he had a trump card 
in his hand, and played it with energy and confidence, he was 
informed by his partners in the game that it could not be allowed, as 
it was the result of a revoke? Why was the year 1894 chosen for 
opening up the Oriental Question instead of the year 1888 or 1892, 
seeing that the grounds were identical in all three? Was it not 
because the “ psychological moment” had, in the opinion of the 
British Government, arrived? Why else were the damning reports 
of our consular agents withheld ? Nay, why, even during these very 
negotiations, was the threat to publish them held over the Sultan’s 
head and their suppression promised as a reward for submission ? 
What other interpretation could be put upon such passages in the 
despatches as these: “I? intimated that if steps were not taken to 
satify her Majesty’s Government that the Sultan’s promise? would 
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be fulfilled, they might find it necessary to inquire into the treatment 
of the Armenians, and that they might also be forced to publish the 
consular reports from the Asiatic provinces which had been so long 
withheld ss at 

Was this play at fast and loose with a primary duty consistent 
with professions of Christianity, sympathy with human suffering, and 
all the rest of it, ask our Continental critics. If England was 
actuate 1 solely by a sense of duty, how comes it that that duty is per- 
sistently ignored for years and remembered only at a time when its 
performance seems calculated to bring her in substantial political 
advantage? No doubt our responsible statesmen could furnish a 
plausible explanation of this curious procedure; but we can hardly 
affect surprise to learn that it was regarded by our Continental rivals 
as a political trick. 

In politics the Russians are preternaturally suspicious of foreigners, 
and they affect to be particularly distrustful of Englishmen. Like 
Mrs. Snitchey when she gazed upon Craggs, they pretend that they 
can read a double purpose in our eye. And in this case they were 
enabled to impart a certain colour of probability to the assertion. 
For not only did they discern just reasons for our intervention in 
Armenia during the period of our indifference, but they denied that 
there were even plausible grounds for our interference in the 
occurrences at Sassoon, which, however cruel and unjustifiable in 
detail, were, they maintained, the'result of a revolutionary agitation 
probably favoured and certainly connived at by England, whose 
money, moral sympathy, arms and printing-presses were all at the 
service of Armenian revolutionists. This view was very delicately 
embodied in Count Kapnist’s remarks to Sir Frank Lascelles : 
“Count Kapnist said that there could be no doubt that there was a 
movement, which eas by no means confined to the Armenians living in 
Turkey, for the purpose of establishing an independent Arme- 
nia. ...”” Ihave stated, and, I think, proved, elsewhere, that this 
agitation played but a very insignificant part in the history of 
Turkish misrule in Armenia, and that if the Armenians erred at all, it 
was on the side of unswerving loyalty and abject submission to their 
persecutors. But the Russians maintain, and they quote chapter and 
verse for the statement, that these Armenian “ conspirators,” whatever 
their number or their aims, were in constant communication with 
England, and were visited, encouraged and assisted by Englishmen, 
and that the fact is not unknown in London. These assertions might 
be reasonably discounted by the reluctance with which Russia in 1895 
assumed the vé/e which fell to England in 1878; but they now 
triumphantly point to the very categorical statement on the subject of 
the Armenian agitation, which has been very deliberately made by 
our own consular delegate at the Commission which sat in Moush to 
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inquire into the causes of the massacre of Sassoon. Mr. Shipley, in his 
able memorandum on the joint report of the consular delegates, is the 
author of the following remarkable sentences: ‘* I have no wish to be 
thought unduly partial to the Armenians, and I feel it therefore my 
duty to point to the fact! that an agitation subversive of the authority 
of the Ottoman Government has been carried on, not for one or two, 
but for several years past among the Armenians of the Moush and 
Talori regions by the Armenian Committees abroad, whose latest 
agent was Mourad, and that it was the knowledge of their failure to suc- 
cessfully cope with this movement which ended by exasperating the 
Turkish authorities.” * 

“What further proof is needed?” ask the opponents of intervention; 
“ your own delegate, whose business it was to inquire into the causes 
of the massacre, has ascertained the fact that a revolutionary move- 
ment was carried on systematically and persistently among the 
Armenians; that it was supported and directed by residents in foreign 
countries, and that it was so cleverly organized and so well supplied 
with means that the Ottoman Government, with all their cunning 
machinery, their espionage, and tortures, not only failed to root it out 
but even to cope with it successfully, and that it was the /now/ledge of 
their failure which ended by exasperating the Turkish authorities. 
All this,” they add, “‘was known to us long ago, and prevented us 
from interfering with the Turks. If it was unknown to the British 
Government, what an antiquated institution their Foreign Office must 
be. And, if known, what a flattering idea they must have of Russian 
simplicity !”’ 

I may be allowed to repeat once more that I decline to be responsible 
for these views, which I put forward merely as included among the 
arguments which Continental publicists and statesmen advanced 
against foreign intervention in Turkey. 

The Russians, it must be admitted, made their standpoint quite 
clear from the very beginning. They gave no countenance whatever 
to the supposition, no grounds for the hope that the Oriental Question 
in its Armenian guise would be raised by them or even discussed with 
a view tothe introduction of serious practical changes in the adminis- 
tration of Turkey. A priori we had good grounds for believing that 
the topic was distasteful to them. But lest we should entertain the 
slightest doubt as to their intentions they gave clear and emphatic 
expression to their resolve on more than one occasion. Thus, when 
Sir Frank Lascelles, acting on instructions from Lord Kimberley, 
sounded the Russian Foreign Office, the reply he received was that the 
Russian Government wished their consul at Erzeroum to participate 
in the inquiry, “ but they were most averse to raising any political 
question, although ready to join in securing a full investigation of 


(1) The italics throughout are mine, (2) Blue Book, p. 207. 
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the case and the punishment of the guilty." Lest this participa- 
tion in an academic inquiry should be taken to mean solidarity with 
England in any but the theoretic question at issue, Count Kapnist, 
speaking in the name of M. de Giers, “ /aid stress upon the fact that 
the Russian Government wished it to be understood that they had no 
arriére pensée politique” on the subject, “ and were averse to raising 
any political question.” 

And in the face of these overwhelming facts, we went forward 
single-handed, threatening the Turks publicly and privately with 
armed intervention, well knowing that we could not, and that no 
other Power would, use force against them, however heinous their 
misdeeds. If we might reasonably have risked the employment of 
violent measures, there will be no two opinions in Great Britain or 
America that it was our duty to do so in God’s name. Sut knowing 
this to be entirely out of the question, what was our duty? To 
awaken high hopes in the hearts of the down-trodden Christians, fan 
the flame of Moslem fanaticism to the very utmost, and then to leave the 
two peoples face to face in the hope that something would after all turn 
up to protect the weak against the strong, to supplement the agitation 
which had been going on for years in the districts of Moush and Talori, 
by a convulsive movement which swept over the entire Armenian people 
in Turkey, Russia, and Persia, and transformed every man and boy into 
an enthusiastic patriot ? To add to the blood of the hundreds shed 
at Sassoon that of the thousands who were soon afterwards butchered 
at Trebizond, Erzeroum, Van, and Arabghir? This is precisely what 
we did, and it is difficult to characterize adequately without overstep- 
ing the bounds of desirable moderation, the puerile levity of a respon- 
sible government whose incredibly flighty experiments have embittered 
the Russians, inflicted a diplomatic defeat upon this country, and 
wantonly brought down terrible calamities upon a Christian people 
whose interest we were bound reasonably to consult and safeguard. If 
those disastrous effects had taken the Government by surprise, if it 
had been impossible or very difficult to foresee that they would follow 
from that policy of giddy adventure which scorns to adjust means to 
ends, there would be some excuse for Lord Kimberley and his col- 
leagues, and the Armenians might be persuaded to ascribe their recent 
suffering to the curse which seems to have relentlessly pursued their 
race ever since the Sassanians ascended the throne of Cyrus and 
Darius. But no statesman worthy of the name, no observant 
journalist or well-informed outsider, was for a moment in doubt as to 
the inevitable consequences of Lord Kimberley’s ill-judged action, 
which was at once a deadly insult to Russia, a serious danger to 
England, and a fatal snare to the Christian subjects of the Sultan. 

The awful sufferings of the Armenian people are not a fitting sub- 
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ject for party controversy, and it would be in the worst possible taste 
to drag the painful topic into the wretched bickerings of the Tra- 
mecksan and Slamecksan of this country who, on the premises of the 
Foreign Office, at any rate, differ from each other hardly more than 
their prototypes of Lilliput. It is all the more to be regretted, there- 
fore, that the Leaders of the Opposition in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment have taken the inevitable failure of the flighty policy which 
they themselves inaugurated as the text for their attacks on the present 
Government, to whom they had left nought but the thankless task of 
choosing between a national humiliation and a sanguinary war. 
While it cannot be denied that the party now in power is primarily 
responsible for the baneful treaty of Berlin, no impartial observer 
can fail to see that the disastrous Armenian muddle is wholly the 
work of the late Liberal Government, who, if they possessed but a 
particle of the aptitude requisite for the conduct of the foreign policy 
of a great empire, must have foreseen what was clear to every poli- 
tician in Europe, that a diplomatic reverse and a series of cold-blooded 
massacres would be among the least disastrous results of their mis- 
guided attempt to reopen the Eastern Question, without having first 
come to a clear, definite, and express understanding with Russia. 
That this is no exaggeration is evident from the confidence and almost 
historic detail with which these consequences were predicted from the 
very first by mere outsiders, who took the troub!e to make themselves 
acquainted with the factors of the problem. 

But the late Foreign Secretary, it has been urged, hoped that if the 
worst came to the worst, all difficulties could be readily smoothed away 
by conferring upon Russia a mandate to occupy Armenia, and restore 
order in the disturbed provinces. And it was universally believed that 
Russia would eagerly close with the flattering proposal. 

This was but one of the many delusions under which the Foreign 
Office laboured from the beginning, and probably still continues to 
labour, and for which there was not the slightest foundation in fact. 
In the first place, Russia’s intervention in Turkey, nay, even her co- 
operation in the raising of any question which was capable of assum- 
ing a political aspect, was expressly excluded by Count Kapnist, 
whose repeated and emphatic declarations have just been quoted. 
And, in the next place, all such hopes were nipped in the bud by the 
conditions of the Eastern Question, which a little calm reflection 
would have sufficed to make perfectly clear. 

For the relative positions of Russia and Turkey have undergone a 
radical change since the war of 1877, the extent of which seems 
hardly to be realised even yet by our professional politicians, for whom 
the sun stands still in Westminster and the moon in the valley of the 
Thames. During the past eighteen years Turkey, from the position 
of a serious adversary has fallen to the level of a virtual’ vassal, in 
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which respect she nowise differs from Persia. When farmers possess 
more beef than they can consume with impunity or dispose of with 
profit, they generally salt it until ready to digest and assimilate it. 
Turkey has thus been salted, and the Sultan, like the Shah, now occu- 
pies a position analogous to that of an evicted Irish tenant who has been 
temporarily reinstated in the capacity of caretaker. 

How little this momentous change is realised in England was shown 
by the implicit belief accorded to the absurd rumour lately circulated, 
to the effect that Russia and Turkey had struck up an alliance, on the 
lines of that of Unkiar Skelessi. The notion is preposterous. Times have 
changed since 1833, and Turkey has changed with them. Lussia’s 
fleet in the Black Sea, and her troops in Transcaucasia, are the open 
sesame, the effect of which it will be no easy task to counteract. 
When they think fit, the Russians will occupy Erzeroum, Erzinghian, 
and the other Asiatic provinces of Turkey, with the same ease with 
which they will use IXhorassan as a basis of military operations in 
another direction, when that seems opportune and advisable. Mean- 
while, without any treaty, they will maintain the integrity of Turkey 
against all outsiders, with the same energy and determination as that 
of their own country. With the certitude that time is on her side, 
Russia has no temptation to violate that integrity until she can do so 
with such a minimum of political friction as accompanied her repu- 
diation of the Black Sea Clause of the Treaty of Paris a quarter of 
century ago. Now what motives, could be held out powerful enough 
to induce her to imitate the precipitancy of our Liberal Government, 
and jeopardise the success of the policy of forty vears by quarrelling 
with Turkey ? To uphold British prestige, which British statesmen 
themselves made light of ? To fulfil British promises which recorded 
Russia’s humiliating defeat at the Berlin Conference? But perhaps 
Lord Kimberley relied upon the Christianity, the humane sympathy 
with suffering Armenians, and all the brilliant series of ideal virtues 
which statesmen are wont to descant upon with unction on the eve of 
every bloody war? ‘To this implicit appeal the Russians replied in 
their press: ‘“ Where were all these glorious virtues of Englishmen 
when Lord Beaconsfield handed back the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan to the dismal fate which has only now begun to excite their pity 
when an improvement would suit their policy and further their 
designs? If England continued to be both Christian and humane, 
while suppressing those noble impulses eighteen years ago, it is hard 
to understand why we cannot remain both while holding them in 
control to-day.” And the argument, though hardly creditable to a 
Christian, is somewhat embarrassing to a statesman. 

But this is by no means all. Let us suppose that Russia was will- 
ing, in principle, to enter and maintain order in Armenia, but first 
wisely resolved to count up the cost of the transaction ; what would have 
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been the outcome of her calculations? Either the armed intervention 
would have been successful or unsuccessful. By failure I mean not a 
series of military reverses, which are out of the question, but the impos- 
sibility of accomplishing her mission satisfactorily without resorting to 
the employment of such measures as would certainly arouse the jealousy 
and perhaps provoke the opposition of her rivals in the East. Now 
there is no denying that this collision of interests, not directly emanat- 
ing from the Armenian question, might easily culminate in a European 
war. And who vouched that in this case Great Britain would 
unmoor a single ship for the purpose of extricating her from the 
troubles incurred for our sake? Nay, who guaranteed that we would 
not take advantage of Russia’s embarrassments and openly support her 
enemies ? A Liberal Government could scarcely be suspected of such 
conduct, but who would answer for their successors and opponents ? 
It is all very well to speak, in official conversations and despatches, of 
cordial friendship and neighbourly feelings ; but in delicate cases like- 
the present, express and formal engagements are the only safe basis for 
action. And the Liberal, no less than the Conservative Government, 
have sedulously avoided entering into any such engagements with 
Russia. They ought to be prepared, therefore, to take the con- 
sequences. 

But the chances were that Russia’s venture would be attended with 
success, the Turks would knuckle under, the Armenians breathe freely 
once more, and the reforms on paper would be embodied in permanent 
and beneficent changes in the administration of the provinces. What 
next? Then, argue the Russians, a tree would have rapidly grown 
up, from which a stick, nay many sticks, might have been cut for our 
own backs ; and in lieu of the listless, lazy caretaker, who may at any 
moment be turned adrift, we should have found ourselves face to face 
with an able-bodied tenant surrounded by vigorous retainers, wha 
instead of giving up the keys would bolt and bar the gates and throw 
scalding water on our bailiff. 

It is certainly to the credit of the Armenian people that their intel- 
lectual, social, and commercial aptitudes qualify them to hold their own 
against the most ancient and experienced nations of the world ; and if 
the shameful cause of the periodic decimation of the population ceased, 
they would increase and multiply at such a rate as to outnumber the 
Mohammedans in two generations. Many Armenian patriots desired, 
and some demanded, complete autonomy, to which of course the 
Russians would never assent. Nor was it needed. When Micky 
Free in the story was exhorted by the parish priest to pay for a mass 
to get his poor father’s soul out of purgatory, on the ground that all 
previous prayers had barely liberated his head and shoulders, Micky 
replied, that no one who knew his late lamented father could doubt 
that if he once had his head and shoulders outside the bars of purga- 
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tory, all the devils in hell could hold him back. In like manner, 
the Armenians, with security for life and property as a lever, would 
readily contrive to assume the political reins to a greater extent than 
the Hungarians in the Habsburg monarchy, and in a couple of 
generations they would have outnumbered the Turks, Armenized the 
Kurds, and attracted thousands of their compatriots from Russia. In 
this way new life-blood would have been transfused into the veins 
of the * sick man,” and the “ integrity of the Ottoman empire,” which 
Russia is so desirous of maintaining now that it is no more than a 
diplomatic phrase, would acquire a real and a most disagreeable 
meaning from her standpoint. Of course these eventualities might 
have been carefully discussed and prudently provided for, and Russia 
induced to prevent one of the most abominable crimes recorded in 
human history. But the Liberal Government were evidently not the 
people to do this. Everything which they did, and everything which 
they left undone from the moment that the report of the Sassoon mass- 
acre reached their ears, was eminently calculated to arouse the jealousy 
and provoke the anger of the one Power whose co-operation was abso- 
lutely indispensable to the satisfactory settlement of the Armenian 
question. The Sultan was threatened and bullied as if they were 
absolute masters of his fate ; the Mohammedan population was incensed 
by the dispatch of a Commission which was a mockery and a snare. 
Russia’s warnings were slighted, her interests ignored, and not a 
single attempt was made to overcome her objections or make provision 
for the difficulties she might have to encounter by eflicaciously inter- 
vening on behalf of the Armenians. The lack of statesmanship, of 
insight, and of ordinary tact that was manifested throughout the 
whole course of the negotiations down to the day on which the Liberal 
Government resigned, is probably without parallel in the records of 
British diplomacy. 

And the Armenian fiasco is but one of an unbroken series of reverses 
which the musty traditions of our Foreign Office have inflicted upon 
this country during the past twenty years. It will probably be some 
time before we shall have seen the last of them. No branch of the 
State service is in greater need of a thorough reform, and it is sincerely 
to be hoped that, unlike so many others, it will come before it is too 
late. We have ample reason to thank our special providence that 
during the late crisis in South Africa, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies was neither a diplomatist nora statesman in the Foreign 
Office acceptation of the word, but a swallower of diplomatic formulas 
and a clear-headed man of business. 


E. J. Ditton. 














AN EDUCATIONAL INTERLUDE. 


‘Tl faut savoir douter ott il faut, assurer ott il faut, et se soumettre oi il 
faut ! ’’—PAscaL. 


* Proressor, Professor,” cried Lady Maria, waving her stick at a 
tall spectacled man who, with head bent and arms folded behind him, 
was sauntering at a little distance from her chair. Lady Maria was 
taking the waters as usual this summer at a German Spa ; and, inspired 
by her afternoon tumbler, it was her wont to gather her friends round 
her in some retired spot in the public gardens as far from the band as 
possible, that she might chat undisturbed. 

“ At your service, milady,” said the Professor, lifting his hat and 
coming towards her. 

“Come and sit here,” said her ladyship. ‘ We are on a most 
important question. Here is my poor friend, Mrs. Maskelyne, with a 
daughter to educate—how I thank Heavens my daughters were all 
educated long ago!—and I have told her that if she wants a little 
common sense she must come to you.” 

The Professor gravely bowed. 

“ Indeed, it will be very kind of you if you will advise me,” said 
Mrs. Maskelyne, with a slight air, however, of annoyance. ‘“ My 
daughter has hitherto had the usual education of young English girls ; 





she has been to an excellent high school, but as she is now seventeen, 
I am naturally thinking of the next step to be taken. One commonly 
associates college with the higher education, you know, in England.” 

“ Pardon me,” interrupted the Professor, wrinkling his brows and 
leaning forward as he spoke. ‘ The higher education, I think you 
said; of course, that is only a convenient expression, but in a matter 
of such importance, forgive me if I urge the use of the most correct 
terms. Education means growth—development. It begins in the 
cradle—ends—how can we tell where it ends?” and the Professor 
lifted his eyes dreamily. ‘There can be, therefore, no question of 
higher or lower.” 

“T told you you would hear a little common sense,” said Lady 
Maria, tapping her stick with enjoyment on the ground. 

“T accept the correction,” said Mrs. Maskelyne demurely, “ but 
higher education is a most convenient term for describing the training 
in classical literature, in history, philosophy, and mathematics, that is 
given to young men and women in colleges.” 

“ Education is one,” almost shouted the Professor. “If you are to 
have a higher or a lower, perhaps the higher education is that which 
is given to very young children. The learning to speak and write 
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one’s mother tongue—the birth of all generous emotions, of the love 
of history, of art. These are all important things in education. We 
teachers have a commonplace, that any instructed imbecile can teach 
young men and women, but that it requires a really gifted teacher to 
train the very young.” 

“ My dear Professor!’ remonstrated Lady Maria; “ now if I had 
said that no one would have been surprised, but that you, with your 
judicial mind——” 

“My mind, in this matter, is not at all judicial,” interrupted the 
Professor. ‘I feel rather like a new Peter the Hermit, preaching 
a new crusade to a blind and deaf generation !”’ 

“A crusade! against whom or what?” inquired Mrs. Maskelyne 
coldly. 

“ A crusade against the sacrifice of our youth to the modern Jug- 
gernaut. The sacrifice of education in any true sense to examination. 
Tam a schoolmaster, and I know that I speak for the most thoughtful 
men of my profession when I say that we can no longer think of how 
we may best train our scholars, but find ourselves compelled to force 
down their throats certain condiments—I cannot call them foods—to 
enable them to pass the necessary examinations. It is very like the 
stuffing of geese for the production of the pdté de foie gras.” And the 
Professor snorted and puffed into the air with emotion. “I do not 
speak of women’s education,” he continued more mildly. “ I have 
but a limited experience in teaching girls; fortunately as yet women 
have a free hand in the teaching of women.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Maskelyne triumphantly ; “ everything has yet 
to be done for women’s education ; but we in England at least have 
made a good beginning, and we are not without a reasonable confi- 
dence that shortly schools, colleges, examinations, and degrees will be 
shared equally between men and women.” 

“ Girls at Eton and Harrow, my dear!” cried Lady Maria. 

‘“‘T see no reason why there should not be houses for girls at Eton 
and Harrow as there are colleges for women at the Universities,” 
retorted Mrs. Maskelyne. 

* But are you entirely satisfied with your great schools?” inquired 
the Professor. ‘I read with much interest the other day the report 
of an address by one of your greatest living authorities on education, 
aman who has had vast practical experience, and has himself been a 
most successful schoolmaster. He said that he looked to the revival 
of the private school, and believed that this rivalry would react most 
beneficially on the older establishments. This was surely an impor- 
tant admission for an ex-headmaster and a bishop to make.” 

“Tt was,” said Mrs. Maskelyne; “but some of our ablest women 
have no doubt that, for the present at least, the important matter is 
to train girls on the same old-established lines as boys.” 
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“T suppose you have heard the story of the English boy at one of 
your great schools,” said the Professor, “ who had been working for 
a term on a book of the Aineid, annotated by Mr. Sidgwick. The 
headmaster, coming in one day, asked him who wrote the ‘neid ? 
‘Mr. Sidgwick, sir,’ was the reply; and although the question was 
repeated in another way, the answer came as before. We have a 
great respect in Germany for the clan Sidgwick, but Ach!” and the 
Professor rocked himself to and fro with enjoyment. “ Truly, I do 
not think any lad could have so discredited himself under our system. 
The pupil should be made to feel that it is a privilege to tread upon 
the sacred ground of the great poets.” 

“That reminds me,” said Lady Maria, “ of a very rough, ignorant 
girl I once taught. She insisted that she ‘loathed all printed matter,’ 
but she liked to be ‘at Shakespeare,’ and on her Shakespeare she 
learned to read. Well! I am an old woman, and I never suffered 
under your higher or your lower education. All I know is that there 
were a great many clever women in my young days, quite as many I 
think, my dear, as there are now,” and the old lady nodded at her 
friend. ‘Some of them were learned too as well as clever ; witness 
that delightful book, Three Generations of Englishwomen ! There was 
a good deal to be said for the freedom that we enjoyed of old.” 

“T thought you were one of us?” said Mrs. Maskelyne in a mor- 
tified tone. ‘ Of course there have always been clever women ; who 
doubts it? But it is so easy to carp at our efforts. The disparage- 
ment comes too from those who have never lifted a finger for women’s 
education.” 

“Tut, tut, my dear,” said Lady Maria. ‘“ You know very well 
that I try my hardest tosympathise. I, too, have worked for women’s 
education ; the right sort of mother spends most of her time in teach- 
ing, and even now I assure you I am teaching, or trying to teach 
young women all day long,” and Lady Maria gave a little shrug. 

“You have undoubtedly set on foot a great movement, madame,” 
said the Professor, “‘ but you have also incurred a vast responsibility.” 

“ Tell us,” said Lady Maria, “ what your own experience of teach- 
ing girls has been, Professor.” 

“Tt has not been a large experience,” answered he. “To tell the 
truth, I am interested in education, and I did not particularly care to 
teach girls who avowedly ‘tovk up’ certain subjects, and as often as 
not laid them down again, as far as I could see. That I admit was 
the fault of the situation rather than of the pupils; but it did not 
suit my method of teaching. Women are such clever creatures!” he 
ejaculated, “so eager and enthusiastic, such fine P/asti/, that they 
make excellent pupils. Their fault is that they are too quick, too 
receptive—how shall I say ?—too personal. They seem to need the 
direct stimulus of the teacher; when that is removed, independent 
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work is too often laid aside. I feel sure girls work to please their 
teacher in a way boys never do.” 

“Then you do not advocate the teaching of girls and boys to- 
gether ¥ ” asked Lady Maria. 

“Certainly not,” replied the Professor. ‘ A wise teacher would, I 
am convinced, use entirely different methods with each. Girls 
cleverize themselves very quickly, they catch up the teacher’s likes 
and dislikes, his tone of mind, nay, his very tricks of expression, and 
reproduce it all very neatly and carefully written down. The ques- 
tion is to discover if there has been real assimilation. The boys are 
slower, more ungracious, apparently duller, but they get a more 
original grasp of the subject matter.” 

“We have had conclusive proofs in late years,” said Mrs. Maske- 
lyne, “ that women can be fellow students with men and beat them 
at their own work.” 

“That did not surprise me,” said the Professor. ‘I was endea- 
vouring only to show that the average girl needed a different metltod 
of teaching to the average boy. The é/ite can take care of them- 
selves. In the ideal state, as I conceive it, the standard for men and 
women should be the same, the teachers should be the same to ensure 
the standard, but the details and methods of teaching should be 
different.” 

“Then you are not a reactionary after all,’ said Mrs. Maskelyne, 
naively. 

“T trow not,” laughed the Professor. ‘“ Perhaps I am a greater 
revolutionary than you are yourself. It is surely a poor ambition to 
prove that a clever woman can do the work of a clever man, and 
sometimes do it better then he. Rather the ambition should be, as I 
take it, to find out what is a good education, and when you are 
resolved upon the nature and scope of your education, and have 
educated your educators, to apply the system to the teaching of 
your girls. I ask myself if your women will be strong enough and 
bold enough to strike out a course of their own. It requires courage 
and discretion, but you have a freer hand than men. You are 
unfettered by ancient establishments and endowments; you are not 
weighted with a traditional theory about the ‘ education of a gentle- 
man.’ ” 

The Professor here lifted his hat to wipe his brow. 

“ Ah!” said Lady Maria, gravely, “that is where the real diffi- 
culty lies. The stress of life is so great that parents begin to be 
suspicious of any education which does not lead directly to some 
practical advantage.” 

“Even so,” said the Professor; “but is that any reason why the 
guardians of education should acquiesce ? The child in a board school 
is given over to the teacher for a certain time until certain definite 
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results have been attained, and no other call is allowed to interfere. 
Presumably this is done for the good of the pupil as a human being ; 
practical life and practical teachers have hold of him afterwards. 
You would hardly believe how much education is warped in your 
great schools to-day by the pressure of outside requirements, nor how 
infinitely difficult the task of the teacher is rendered thereby. Why 
should you, however, subject your girls to the examination mania ? 
Why should you not inaugurate for them a wiser system? Some of 
us had hoped great things from this new life which had grown up 
beside the old—we thought to learn of you.” 

“That is an interesting chapter in Bourget’s book of Outre-Mer, 
on education in American schools,” said Lady Maria. “ From his 
account it would seem that the utilitarian point of view dominates, 
with the result of no little loss to the character and imagination. But, 
as you know, Professor, I am against all education; and I fondly 
hoped you were on my side.” 

“To have known you is a liberal education, milady,’”’ smiled the 
Professor. But Mrs. Maskelyne broke in— 

“My dear friends, do let us be practical. We must have some 
form of examination; we must have women teachers, we must have 
tests of their efficiency. Our difficulty has been to get them admitted 
to the privileges of examination. Even now they suffer under con- 
siderable disabilities. We are having at this moment a great struggle 
to get for them the simple justice of the B.A. degree at Oxford, when 
they have passed examinations harder than the men’s, and satisfied 
the examiners. This inflicts a direct professicnal loss upon our 
women teachers.” 

“They have the certificates, and I should not have thought the 
letters mattered very much,” growled the Professor. ‘ But you ladies 
have such light hearts!” he continued. “Are you not fearful of 
meddling with your venerable Universities sacred in the eyes of 
Europe? Do you think you can with safety pour this new wine into 
the old bottles? Why not leave the Universities to work out their 
own reforms, and accommodate themselves as they best may to the 
Zeit Geist ? And for women, wiiy not give them a degree of their 
own? It should mean more than the men’s degree. Why swallow 
the University system whole? I grieve to think that your women 
students should fall into the old educational ruts from which some of 
us are trying to lift men.” 

Mrs. Maskelyne fell back in her chair, and was heard to murmur 
something about prestige—time-honoured tradition—enormous diffi- 
culty. “Just so, my dear lady,” continued the Professor in a some- 
what milder tone. ‘“ But you are pioneers and your responsibility is 
great, for your action to-day will pledge generations to come. You 
must remember that in education we must judge of the merits of the 
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system by its influence upon the mass, upon the average pupil, and in 
all that we seek to achieve we must legislate for him.” 

“What would be your criticism upon English education as prac- 
tised to-day ? ” asked Lady Maria. 

“From certain points of view of character, I should say good— 
strong,” answered the Professor emphatically. ‘ If I am to criticise, 
I should add that it leaves the average student absolutely without 
interests. He does not read books, he hardly reads the newspaper 
save in well-spiced paragraphs; he does not care about art ; he knows 
nothing of science; he has inherited certain prejudices that he calls 
—politics; he is indifferent for the most part to things social and 
religious ; he has a lofty scorn of the foreigner. But I admit withal 
that he is a dominant creature, and makes his weight felt wherever he 
goes. It has been happy for your country folk that your women 
hitherto have not been passed under the same harrow as your men.” 

Lady Maria laughed. ‘ You feel with Matthew Arnold,” said she, 
“that the world would be a dull place if it were made up of English- 
men !”’ 

Mrs. Maskelyne moved impatiently. “I am a practical person,” she 
said. “I have listened with much interest to the Professor’s views, but 
I should like to hear what is his ideal of a woman’s education.” 

“ That is a serious question,” replied he, “ but I admit that I am 
rightly served, and will try for an answer. First let me clear the 
ground. Girl students have to be taught what is the meaning, the end 
of education. They must learn to give up that favourite phrase of 
theirs—a vile phrase truly—of ‘taking up’ subjects, history, philo- 
sophy, difficult social work or what not. That is fit only for the 
amateur. Women, and men, too, have to learn that they must get a 
sound education before they can with safety instruct or improve the 
world. We should, for example, require of our social workers that 
they had some knowledge of history and of their special subject to 
keep them from blundering.”’ 

“ Here comes my daughter Clara,’ cried Mrs. Maskelyne, getting 
up to greet a tall girl who, with a book under her arm, was seen at 
a little distance from the group. “Iam so glad that you have come, 
my dear,” said she. “ You are just in time to hear Professor M.’s 
views on an ideal education for women.” 

The Professor brought another chair, bowed, and ran his long 
fingers through his hair. ‘“ Well then,” he continued, “when you 
have cleared the ground, and driven out amateurishness in every form 
and shape, you begin to teach. English women have always acquired 
some knowledge of foreign languages, I take it you would not wish 
to break with that excellent tradition. Your women have kept alive 
what sympathy there was in your country for the unfortunate 
foreigner ; the study of the Italian language would at one time have 
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dropped out of your English education ‘had it not been for women. I 
do not think it would be too much to ask for a knowledge of three 
foreign languages, let us say a thorough knowledge of one language, 
and the power to read and speak a little in the other two. Such 
familiarity should be easily acquired, and ought not to engross long 
years of work.” 

“ There I entirely agree with you,” said Lady Maria; “ but here is 
Mrs. Maskelyne, who looks as if she thought the learning of three 
languages a waste of time.” 

*“T thought I was very forbearing not to make it four,” grimly 
answered the Professor. ‘I should have liked to add the power of 
reading Don Quixote in the original to Dante, Goéthe, and Moliére. 
But then comes the question of art. We have happily got rid of 
a good deal of amateur trifling there. What we need is some training 
in the history of art, with the power to enjoy, to take intelligent 
delight in the world’s great masterpieces. It may be well to practise 
some art sufficiently to realise the difficulty of attaining any real 
excellence. In music much can be done that is really worth doing. 
What has become in England of your madrigal and glee societies, for 
which, in the old days, your country was so justly famous? It is 
time, surely, that you forgot your revolutions and reformations suffi- 
ciently to become vocal again. Our Gesangrereins are a great source 
of delight and instruction to our people. With your fine material 
you ought to have a choral society in every village, and your women 
of leisure might do much to help.” 

Clara was here heard to whisper to her mother that that sort of 
thing would “ never pay.” 

“ Not pay!” fiercely retorted the Professor. ‘ Pray, what good 
work is ever paid? I suppose you mean that you would not get 
marks for it in an examination paper. Let me assure you, gnddiycs 
Frailein, that the best and most precious things in life are those for 
which there are no marks and no certificates. Women have hitherto 
kept that truth before the world,” he continued sadly ; “it will be an 
ill day for us all when you too forget it.” 

“Pray is that expression of ‘not paying’ a bit of high school 
slang, my dear ?”’ said Lady Maria, looking inquiringly at the young 
girl through her glasses. 

“T really don’t know,” replied Clara somewhat abashed. “TI feel 
that it is an ugly phrase, but one hears it so often that one comes to 
use it one’s self without thinking.” 

“ The phrase is good—excellent,” said the Professor, “ for it exactly 
expresses an ugly fact that underlies our modern education. I would 
have you say it to yourself, my dear young lady, every time you are 
in doubt whether your motives for your work are pure.” 

“ But what of our ideal education ?” interposed Mrs. Maskelyne. 
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“ Let me first enter a plea for some training in practical matters,” 
said Lady Maria. “ Dexterity of hand and quickness of eye have to 
be acquired for household purposes quite as much as for lawn tennis 
or golf. I went to pay a wedding visit,” she continued, ‘“ some years 
since, to a young friend of mine who worked in a factory in a northern 
town. I was horrified when the door opened to see the young 
husband stretched flat upon the ground with arms extended upon 
what looked to be a white sheet. I darted forward to give help if 
necessary, but the wife came to greet me with a reassuring smile and 
a pair of scissors in her hand, and explained that as Jim wanted some 
new shirts, she was cutting them out by him! Sunday morning, as 
it was, I spent an hour in showing her a better way. It is to be 
feared that many of our cultivated girls to-day would be as much 
puzzled as my factory friend with such a task.” 

“My daughter is at school with a number of English girls,” said 
the Professor, “and she tells me that as they are wholly unable to do 
the compulsory sewings and mendings required by the school regula- 
tions, they pay the German and French girls, but especially the 
Germans, to do the work for them. Certainly sewing, cooking, 
household economy, and some training in the laws of health and in 
sick nursing should form a part of every girl’s education.” 

“Was it not George Sand who said that ‘the needle made all 
women kin ?’”’ said Lady Maria, with a look at Mrs. Maskelyne. *“ In 
the times certainly before us of smaller incomes and simpler lives, I 
am almost tempted to say with Clara that this knowledge will ‘ pay.’” 

“These subjects are already compulsory in most of the public 
examinations for women on the Continent,” said the Professor. “TI 
see, however, that Mrs. Maskelyne grows impatient with us. We have 
already on our programme some knowledge of household matters, a 
knowledge of three or four foreign languages, some training in the 
history of art, and a practical acquaintance with some one or other of 
the arts. We have before us the graver subjects of history, a know- 


and a sound 





ledge of Latin or Greek—or possibly of both languages 
scientific training, beginning with mathematics.” 

“You ask the impossible!” cried Mrs. Maskelyne, “ there is no 
man living who has such a mental equipment—certainly no woman!” 

“George Eliot had such an education,” answered the Professor ; 
“and I think you will find that there are women a few, and more 
men, who have won for themselves this discipline, though I.am bound 
to say it will have been probably in defiance of schools and colleges 
rather than with their aid. Is it not a most remarkable fact that 
science, which would seem to be the dominant force of our age, 
is practically ignored and set aside in the training of our young men 
and women ?”’ 

“You are a terrible man, Professor!” cried Lady Maria, “and you 
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make me thankful that I lived before your time. But what of the 
teaching of history ?” 

* You have distinguished historians in your country, at whose feet 
it becomes me to sit. Asa humble teacher I should say, print the 
words of your great Freeman in golden letters over every class-room : 
* The Unity of History’—and avoid over-specialisation. We ought to 
be learning history from the time that we can speak, and continue to 
learn all our lives. What history are you at work upon now, may 
I ask?” said he, suddenly turning to Clara. 





* The rise and formation of Guilds,” she replied, not without a note 
of inward satisfaction. 

“And have you read your Herodotus and Thucydides?” he 
inquired gently. 

“No,” said Clara. ‘“ We have been advised that the time is none 
too long before the next examination for the subject in hand; and 
my class never happens to have taken up Greek history.” 

The Professor groaned and pulled his long fingers till the joints 
cracked audibly. ‘I think,” said he at last, “that some day you 
will find that you have begun at the wrong end, though doubtless 
your subject is an interesting one, if you are prepared to grasp it, and 
you will learn lessons of accuracy by the way.” 

There was silence for a while; Mrs. Maskelyne shrugged her 
shoulders, while Clara stared at the Professor in undisguised bewil- 
derment. ‘I beg of you forgiveness,” said he at length. ‘“ It is not 
well to criticise the teacher to his pupil.” 

** Make no apologies, Professor,” cried Lady Maria. * We all know 
you are an enthusiast! ‘Tell us rather how you would interest very 
little children in history.” . 

‘When our young mothers are historians they will naturally tell 
their children tales of heroes and heroines, and the wonderful stories 
of the olden time. Is not the story of Jeanne d’Are as soul-stirring 
as that of Robinson Crusoe, and the last stand of the Greeks in the 
Pass at Thermopyle as the most thrilling chapter in a modern story- 
book? It is a matter of quite ordinary experience that little children 
have often a very considerable knowledge of the Old Testament story. 
Extend that knowledge in the same way by oral teaching, pictures, 
and suitable books, and our schoolboys and girls will not have to be 
taught at school who it was wrote the Aineid! We need good books 
for children,” continued the Professor. “The books of my youth 
were perhaps priggish and overstrained, but they had the great merit 
of being suggestive. I wonder if any children nowadays read those 
old-fashioned little square history books of Peter Parley which 
delighted us ?—but the gnddiges frailein smiles, and I would not have 
her imagine that I make myself responsible for the venerable seaman’s 
spirit of accuracy and research.’ 
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“T think, Professor,” ventured Clara timidly, “that you find a 
place for Latin and Greek in your education.” 

“Surely,” answered he; ‘“ I see no other road by which the same 
kind of accuracy can be attained, putting aside all the joy and satis- 
faction that it gives to be able to read the great books of the world in 
the originals. But to spend long years of life, and never to attain 
either the habit of accuracy or the power to read—that is indeed 
failure. Spare that at any cost to your girl students. I am convinced, 
however, that the study of the classics is begun too soon, with the 
result of lamentable waste of time, and at the risk of utter disgust to 
the pupil. I remember that I was so young a child when I was put 
into the Latin grammar that I made to myself mental pictures of the 
difficult abstract terms. I remember, for instance, that the ab/ative 
absolute took shape to me as a huge and terrible dragon bent on 
devouring me; he certainly compassed my destruction most of the 
days of my life. I am persuaded that we begin with our classical 
languages too early. It would be impossible to make a set rule, but I 
should think the age of fourteen would be a reasonable limit; it must, 
however, depend upon the progress made in other directions by the 
pupil, and this is a moral quite as much as an intellectual question.” 

“You ask a great deal,” sighed Mrs. Maskelyne, “though I will 
not say I am in disagreement with you—in theory at least. But 
we are waiting anxiously to hear what you have to say about the 
teaching of science. That also I conclude would commence about the 
age of fourteen.’ 

“Yes, and no, is my answer to that,” said the Professor. “ Our 
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science training should begin from our earliest years. Some know- 
ledge of the history of the animal world about us, some knowledge of 
plants and flowers, and of what we Germans call Erdhunde, all children 
might acquire in their early years. Even the occasional visit to the 
kitchen might furnish material for excellent lessons. More valuable 
perhaps than the actual knowledge thus gained would be the alertness 
of mind, the quickness of sight to read in the great book of nature. 
We are at no loss here for admirable text-books to help the teacher ; 
these, however, should never fall into the child’s hands in the guise of 
lessons to be got by rote. But let me quote to you some words of a 
countryman of your own, an eminent man of science and education- 
alist. Hear what he said: ‘Education is the instruction of the 
intellect in the laws of nature, under which name I include not 
merely things and their forces, but men and their ways, and the 
fashioning of the affections and of the will into an earnest and loving 
desire to move in harmony with those laws!’ If Professor Huxley 
was right in this definition, it follows that a considerable part of 
education should consist in acquiring a knowledge of those laws. 
‘We must know in order to act rightly.’ We already teach much 
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that is useful in arithmetic and simple geometry before the age of 
fourteen, the attempt to give an encyclopzedie and solid course of 
teaching in science is a more arduous undertaking. So far as I know 
it has never yet been attempted in a scheme of general education. We 
have many blunders to make even when our scientific authorities are 
agreed how and what to teach. I would niake a modest suggestion 
that, as an ‘ overture,’ an introduction to a really satisfactory scientific 
training, the history of science, coupled with a thorough understand- 
ing of the principal scientific discoveries and scientific instruments, 
would be a beginning, and would do much to stimulate observation 
and interest in the natural world. It would teach our pupils that all 
knowledge is not to be found in books, and give them an under- 
standing of the nature of scientific proof. It would also help our 
young democrats of both sexes to an earlier apprehension than they 
could attain by the painful process of experience, of the reign of law, 
to which the wisest as well as the feeblest must submit. Science is 
the great teacher of Resignation, as it is the inspirer of true Courage. 
But, alas! I am no trained scientist, nor am I a democrat, to believe 
that the ignorant can wisely appoint the teacher. Enough, if we see 
our need, we have to prepare for the man and the hour.” 

“Our educational life is not long enough for what you ask,” said 
Mrs. Maskelyne. 

“We may hope to effect much saving on the long years at present 
given to Latin and Greek,” said the Professor. ‘ 1 grant that for 
women my scheme requires more time. But why should girls give up 
work at eighteen? they thus lose the most precious years of the 
student’s life. If we had those three years, and could economise 
time in childhood, and improve our methods of teaching, the scheme 
is not over-weighted as I believe.” 

“But are you not cutting at the very root of the great boarding 
schools ?” cried Lady Maria. 

“Perhaps I am,” replied the Professor; “ but you will remember 
it was not for boys we were trying to legislate, but for young girls; 
and I have merely tried to sketch a scheme of education which 
a woman’s Degree might cover. Such a course presupposes competent 
home training and co-operation. My principal quarrel with the public 
schools is that they have done much to weaken the sense of responsi- 
bility in the parent, and that they have practically destroyed home- 
teaching. But that is a large subject, and I have talked too long. 
Hark! they are playing the ‘ Ride of the Walkyries!’ shall we not 
come closer to the music and listen ?” 

EK. B. Harrison. 








THE PARTITION OF INDO-CHINA. 


Writrne to Lord Wellesley on the 18th June, 1798, the Secret Com- 
mittee of the Court of Directors of the East India Company took 
occasion to warn him of the unconquerable tenacity of the French 
designs on our Indian Empire. One passage in this despatch is well 
worth quoting at the present moment, when, for a second time, 
England and France are rivals in Southern Asia and the control of 
the highway from Europe to the East through Egypt is again a bone 
of contention between them. The Directors wrote :— 

‘* Our Empire in the East has ever been an object of jealousy to the French, 
and we know that their former Governments entertained sanguine hopes of being 
able to reach India by a shorter passage than round the Cape of Good Hope, and 
we have no doubt that the present Government would risk a great deal and even 
adopt measures of a most enterprising and uncommon nature for the chance of 
reducing, if not annihilating, the British power and consequence in that quarter 
of the world.” } 


Wellesley scarcely needed this warning. Little more than forty 
years had elapsed since Clive had broken the ascendency of the 
French in India, and their intrigues were still endangering the British 
power. Hyderabad, Gwalior, and Mysore, had French officers and 
sepoys in their pay ; disaffected princes were entertaining proposals 
for French alliances; and even while the Directors in Leadenhall 
Street were writing ominously about the “shorter passage ” to India, 
Napoleon, all unknown to them, was justifying their fears by his 
famous descent on Egypt. To drive the French out of India—to 
destroy their very seed in that country, as he himself phrased it*—was 
one of the main objects Wellesley had in view when he first landed 
at Caleutta. This design he virtually realised, and it was in no small 
degree owing to his success in regard to it that he was enabled to 
consolidate our Indian empire and extend the suzerainty of Britain 
over the whole of the great Asiatic peninsula. 

Wellesley little dreamed that within twenty years of his own death 
the struggle would be resumed on the sister peninsula of Indo-China, 
and that before the close of the century the French whom he had 
practically wiped out of Asia would be in a position to negotiate the 
final limits of the eastward expansion of our Indian dominion. This, 
however, is precisely what has occurred. Urged onward by a momen- 
tum which it has been impossible to restrain, the India of Wellesley 


(1) Wellesley Despatches, ed. Mcntgomery Mortin, vol. i., p, 62. 
(2) Ibid., vol. I., p. 152. 
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has leaped the Bay of Bengal and has added Malaya and the two 
Burmas to Hindostan only to find itself once more confronted by the 
French. The contact has come about under circumstances which 
have rendered an amicable agreement imperative, and accordingly an 
arrangement has been negotiated, the effect of which is, as I have 
already said, to end the career of Anglo-Indian expansion eastwards. 
Herein lies the signal importance of the convention—* chiefly con- 
cerning the affairs of Siam,” as it is modestly described in the 
despatches'\—which was signed on the 15th January last by the 
Marquess of Salisbury and Baron de Courcel. It is consequently 
something of an epoch-making instrument, and its significance is not 
a little enhanced by the fact that it follows closely on the heels of 
the Pamir agreement, by which the frontier between Northern India 
and Russia has been fixed. These two treaties? mark the arrested 
growth of our immense Asiatic dominion—a restraint in itself not 
altogether unwelcome, but which derives some measure of gravity 
from the fact that it is imposed by two powers who are hostile to us 
by tradition if not by policy, and whose relations have lately assumed 
the form of a definite alliance. 

In so far as the new treaty is disadvantageous to us—and it is so 
undoubtedly in several respects—we have only ourselves to thank. 
M. Deloncle is far from being the sanest of French politicians, but he 
was abundantly justified when, writing the other day to M. de 
Blowitz about the new agreement, he boasted that French policy in 
Indo-China had been characterized by “ continuity and perseverance.’’? 
Unfortunately, we are unable to make a like boast. Even in the 
old days of the operations of the East India Company’s factories in 
Siam, we never seem to have known our own minds. Although, when 
the Company was formed in 1599, it specified “the rich and mightie 
kingdomes of Pegu, Juncalaon, Siam, Camboia, and Canchinchina,” 
as within its possible sphere of influence,* it never made any syste- 
matic or sustained effort to obtain a permanent footing in those 
regions, or to cultivate profitable trade relations with them. When, 
in 1686, it became patent that the French were striving for supre- 
macy in Siam, James I]. made an attempt to seize the fort of Mergui, 
in Tenasserim, with a view to preserving for England the command 
of the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal and the overland route to 
the Siamese capital, but it was badly planned and nothing came of it. 


(1) Despatch of the Marquess of Salisbury to the Marquess of Dufferin, January 15, 
1896. (Gazette, January 22, 1896.) 

(2) Significantly enough their conclusion was referred to together in the opening 
paragraphs of the Queen’s Speech, on the 11th ult. 

(3) Zimes, January 27, 1896. 

(4) Birdwood: Report on old Records at the India Office (1890), p. 199. 


(5) Anderson: English Intercourse with Siam in the Seventeenth Century, chaps. ix. 
and x. 
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After this impotent splutter of colonial enterprise, the British traders 
fell a prey, as Mr. Anderson tells us in his elaborate work on English 
Intercourse with Siam, to “ misunderstandings among themselves, and 
indecision as to the value of the trade of Ayuthia,”’* and the factory 
on the Menam, with its up-country agencies, was abandoned. Fora 
hundred and fifty years afterwards British trade with Siam was con- 
fined to annual visits with the fair monsoon of a few East India 
Company’s vessels.” 

It is instructive to compare, even at this early period, the proceed- 
ings of the French and English in Indo-China. While the latter 
thought only of trade, and that not on the broadest or most systematic 
lines, the former already dreamed of Empire. ‘The audacious scheme 
subsequently planned by Dupleix in India, and which, as Colonel 
Malleson has generously acknowledged, taught us how to make our own 
Asiatic dominion,’ seems to have been first attempted at the instance of 
Louis XIV. and Colbert in Siam. Towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century the mouth of the Menam was held by Siamese sepoys 
drilled and commanded by Trench officers, and both Mergui and Bang- 
kok were garrisoned by French troops. Through the Jesuits French 
influence was paramount in the country, and the heir to the throne 
had actually been converted to Christianity. Siam, which then meant 
three-quarters of the peninsula, together with its western seaboard, 
was almost within the grasp of the French, when the native revolution 
of 1688 drove them to their ships, and compelled them to concentrate 
their ambition on their nascent settlements in India.* The spirit 
which animated the French colonial party in the seventeenth century 
has not varied since. While in England the idea of Indian expansion 
has never been the subject of a truly national enthusiasm, and the 
flag has been grudgingly allowed to follow in the wake of trade, 
almost as a disagreeable necessity, in France territorial expansion as a 
means of trade, or, failing that, as an end desirable in itself, has been 
a patriotic aspiration and a fundamental principle of colonial policy. 
With the wisdom of this principle we have no concern now. Time 
will, no doubt, demonstrate its delusiveness. Jor the moment we 
have only to take account of the perils to our own Eastern possessions 
and trade which it involves, and which are enhanced by the obstinate 
energy with which it is held and applied. 

Sir John Seeley, in his brilliant lectures on “The Expansion of 
England,” has contested the theory that “ our Indian Empire has 
grown up from first to last out of the spirit of trade.”° How- 


(1) Anderson: English Intercourse with Siam in the Seventeenth Century, p. 247. 
(2) Leckie: Commerce of Siam.—Jeurn. Soc. Arts, June 8, 1894, p. 649. 

(3) Dupleix: Rulers of India series, pp. 184—6. 

(4) Anderson: English Intercourse with Siam in the Seventeonth Century, chap. xi. 
(5) Pp. 303—16. 
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ever true this view may be of India proper and of the period in our 
Asiatic history which ended with the Governor-Generalship of Lord 
Wellesley, it certainly has no exclusive claim to explain the causes 
which led to the subsequent expansion on the Indo-Chinese peninsula. 
The bias in favour of the policy of non-intervention and non-annexa- 
tion which grew up in Leadenhall Street after the disasters of the 
second Mahratta war proved much too firmly founded to permit of 
any military operations not justified by substantial trade interests. 
True, the first Burmese war, in 1824-26, was forced upon us by 
a political dispute, but the annexations which resulted from it were 
exclusively dictated by the “ spirit of trade ’’—the command of the 
commerce of the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal and the acquisi- 
tion of the unrivalled rice-fields of Arakan, of the superb timber 
forests of Tenasserim, and the rich tea plantations of Assam. After 
the abolition of the monopoly of the East India Company in 1830 
these new interests proved the starting points of a rapid extension of 
British trade, which led, first, to the conquest of Lower Burma in 
1852, then to the annexation of Upper Burma in 1886, and finally 
to the partition of Siam last month. These three events were exclu- 
sively actuated by the “spirit of trade.” It is of importance to 
bear this in mind in considering the recent Anglo-French settle- 
ment, for it is largely in its commercial aspects that that bargain has 
to be judged. 

The interests of commerce, as understood in England, do not 
require annexations of territory, provided that in such territory 
order is maintained, the law equitably administered, treaties observed, 
and access to markets freed from vexatious and invidious restric- 
tions. The French have consistently held the opposite view. The 
exploded idea of the “ sole market,” which was the object of Borgia’s 
American Bulls and the economic cause of the War of American 
Independence, is still the material basis of their colonial policy. In 
pursuance of this idea Napoleon III. began to build up the new 
Franco-Indian Empire in 1857. Plausible excuses for aggression 
were abundant.’ Siam for two centuries and Annam for one had 
been coy objects of French colonial ambition, but, unfortunately for 
Annam, besides dissembling her love for the foreigner she had 
allowed her subjects to kick his missionaries down-stairs. Two of 
them were murdered in 1851. Six years later a Spanish priest was 
arrested and executed in Tonkin. ‘This last crime was committed in 
an evil moment for Annam. The Anglo-French expedition against 
China had just set out and a strong French force was in the waters of 
the Far East. The missionaries loudly claimed the protection of 
France, at the same time not forgetting to mention “that commerce 

(1) The whole story is well told by Mr. Gundry in his China and Her Neighbours, 
chaps. i.—vii., and Lanesson’s Expansion Coloniale de la France, pp. 520—8. 
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would find solid advantage in a fertile country which had numerous 
and good ports and valuable products certain to find, throughout 
Europe, important and lucrative markets.”! The opportunity was 
too good to be neglected. After the signature of the Treaty of 
Tientsin the French forces were transferred to Cochin China and three 
provinces of the vice-royalty of Saigon were annexed. Within five 
years the remaining three provinces were absorbed and a protectorate 
extended over Cambodia. In 1873 operations were opened in Tonkin, 
and after long and difficult fighting a treaty was concluded with 
Annam, eleven years later, by which Tonkin became a French 
dependency and Central Annam a French protectorate. Thus, in the 
course of twenty-four years, France acquired a new Eastern empire 
measuring nearly 200,000 square miles and containing a population 
of 20,000,000 souls. 

The eastern and western coasts of Indo-China, together with a con- 
siderable area of their Hinterdinder, had now been appropriated by 
France and England respectively. Between these possessions of the two 
powers lay two large native states, Upper Burma in the north, skirting 
the Chinese frontier practically from the point where it left the French 
colony of Tonkin, and driving a great wedge between Yunnan and 
British India; and Siam in the centre and south reaching to the 
sea. Although the sacrifices involved in the conquest of Tonkin had 
somewhat damped the colonial enthusiasm of the French, their appe- 
tite was not entirely subdued. It had on the contrary become more 
methodical and determined. From haphazard annexations and pro- 
tectorates it turned now to an ambitious scheme for securing sole 
access to one of the richest untapped markets yet remaining in the 
whole world, the Chinese provinces of Yunnan and Szechuan, with 
their inexhaustible natural resources, their magnificent waterways, and 
some seventy millions of prosperous inhabitants. The first step was 
to shut out England, and with this view operations were commenced 
in Burma. King Theebaw had long been on unfriendly terms with 
the British Indian Government, and he was delighted to weleome the 
overtures of the French. There was an effusive exchange of embassies, 
a French diplomatic and consular agent was accredited to the court of 
Ava, which in defiance of the Treaty of Yandabo had been closed to 
a British representative, and negotiations were set on foot by which 
the French would have gained control over the whole trade of the 
Upper Irrawaddy. In furtherance of this scheme an attempt was 
made, by means of a fine of £230,000, to crush the Bombay-Burma 
Trading Corporation, which already had extensive dealings with 
Upper Burma. This open defiance exhausted British patience. 
Strong remonstrances were addressed to King Theebaw by the 
Government of India, then in the hands of Lord Dufferin, and, 

(1) Gundry: China and Her Neighbours, p. 5. 
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these proving fruitless, war was promptly declared. The issue of the 
war has already been noted. On the Ist March, 1886, Upper Burma 
was formally annexed to the British Empire, and French ambition in 
Indo-China received its first serious check.' 

How completely the designs of the French were foiled in Northern 
Indo-China by the British conquest of Burma was not apparent at the 
time and can only be clearly understood now that a full review of 
these transactions has become possible. The conquest of Burma not only 
got rid of the north-eastern barrier between India and South-Western 
China, but it also closed the Mekong route to that region against the 
French. Ever since it had been shown that the channels of the 
Black and Red rivers were impracticable for trade communication 
with China, the French had looked covetously at the Upper Mekong, 
which two of their officers, Lagrée and Garnier, had been the first 
to explore. Their hopes were, however, disappointed by the issue of 
the Burmese War of 1885, for the dominion of King Theebaw had 
extended over certain of the Shan states bestriding the left bank 
of the Mekong between China and Siam, and these consequently fell 
into the hands of Great Britain with the annexation of the country. 
Moreover the dependence of these states on Burma had been officially 
acknowledged by the Quai d’Orsay in 1884, when M. Jules Ferry 
explained to Lord Lyons the suspicious presence of a French consular 
agent at Ava by the contention that Tonkin and Burma were 
limitrophes on the eastern side of the Mekong, and consequently had 
“ questions of neighbourhood ” to discuss.? Under these circumstances 
there was no further room for the projected monopoly of the Yunnan 
trade, and, pending a delimitation of the Anglo-French frontier in the 
north, the French turned their hopes of expansion southwards to 
Siam. 

Here, in the only remaining independent native state of Indo-China, 
the British possessed already a great stake. Prior to 1855 the foreign 
trade of Siam was insignificant, owing to the exclusive monopolies 
held by Siamese princes and nobles, but in that year, at the instiga- 
tion of Sir John Bowring, the late king abolished all the monopolies, 
introduced a low customs tariff, and concluded a commercial treaty 
with England. Seven European firms, hailing from London, Hong 
Kong, and Singapore, at once established themselvesin Bangkok, and 
the work of opening up the trade of the country was energetically 
taken in hand. Although these pioneer firms were of different 
nationalities—British, German, French, and American—it was not 
long before the lion’s share fell to the Englishmen. The three great 
export trades of Siam—rice, teak, and pepper—became to all intents 
and purposes English monopolies. ‘The rice was treated in English 
mills at Bangkok, packed in Calcutta bags, and shipped in British 

(1) Blue Book on Burma, 1886. : (2) Ibid., p. 119. 
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bottoms. All the teak concessions were in British hands. English 
houses were established in the northern towns of Chiengmai and 
Lakon, and their forest contracts were worked by British Burmans 
and Shans, while their mills sawed the logs at Bangkok, and their 
ships carried them to Hong Kong, Bombay, and London. Three- 
fourths of the pepper trade of Chantabun were under English control. 
In the import trade the British share also preponderated. The 
clothing of the whole people was supplied by Lancashire and Bombay ; 
nearly all the sugar consumed came from English factories at Hong 
Kong, and British machinery and hardware held the field to them- 
selves. Of the carrying trade of Siam over 80 per cent. was 
British. The local fire and marine insurance was monopolized by 
English companies. The only banks in the country were British, and 
all shipments were financed by them.’ It was on this solid British 
interest that France now cast longing eyes. Her designs were purely 
predatory. She had no valid claim to an inch of territory, no percep- 
tible material interests to cultivate or protect. On the contrary she 
had neglected her commercial opportunities. |“ While a large 
British trade with Siam,” says Mr. Leckie, “had been built up by 
British traders, the French, with the same facilities, had built up no 
trade.” * 

Fortunately at this moment French ministers had nothing to fear 
or gain from the Colonial Chauvinists. Ten years ago these enter- 
prising gentry did not exist as an organized Parliamentary group. 
The redoubtable M. Deloncle was then cutting his political wisdom 
teeth as an officer of the French Residency of Hué, and the disasters 
of M. Ferry’s Tonkin policy were still disagreeably fresh in the 
public mind. Nothing, consequently, was done for three years. 
Meanwhile, the colonial expansion idea revived, chiefly under the 
stimulating influence of M. de Lanessan, naturalist, traveller, 
journalist, and politician, who, with remarkable knowledge and not 
less astonishing energy, had long been clamouring in the Chamber and 
the press for fresh colonial enterprises. 

One of this gentleman’s favourite ideas, first expounded at length 
in his elaborate work on L’Expansion Coloniale de la France 
was that the western frontier of the French possessions in 
Indo-China should follow the course of the Mekong from China 
down to the Se-Moon river, where it should branch off westward 
to the Great Lake and take in the rich Siamese provinces of 
Battambang and Angkor. French statesmen were not slow to see 
that if this idea took root in France it might lead to disagreeable 
relations with Downing Street. M. de Lanessan coolly proposed, not 

(1); Leckie: ‘*The Commerce of Siam in Relation to the Trade of the British 


Empire”’ (Journ. Soc. Arts, June 8, 1894). 
[i (2) Zdid., p. 649. (3) Edit. 1886, pp. 499—502. 
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only to slice off nearly one-third of Siam, but also to abolish in the 
north a British frontier which had just been won by force of arms, 
and to interfere in the south with a region in close proximity to 
British commercial operations, and well within their legitimate 
sphere of influence. That Great Britain would acquiesce in such a 
scheme was on the face of it absurd. It was obviously necessary to 
settle the whole Siamese question once for all, and with this view 
M. Waddington was instructed in April, 1889, to approach the 
Foreign Office with certain proposals. In the light of subsequent 
events these proposals look to-day singularly moderate. J'rance made 
no claim to the Upper Mekong, or to Angkor and Battambang, 
and she expressly declared that she did not want Luang Prabang. 
From a point almost midway between the 18th and 19th parallels the 
Ambassador suggested that the Mekong should be the dividing line 
between the two countries, until it entered the territory of Cambodia, 
while in the North, Siamese jurisdiction should be extended to the 
Chinese frontier. This done, Siam was to be neutralised, and thus 
“a permanent barrier established between the possessions of Great 
Britain and France in the Indo-Chinese peninsula.” * 

It is always easy to be wise after the event, and if I venture to say 
now that the French proposals of 1889 ought to have been promptly 
accepted, I am quite prepared to hear that the observation belongs 
to a cheap order of sagacity. But let us see whether there is not good 
reason for the criticism. In rather less than thirty years the French 
had built up in Indo-China an empire larger than the whole of 
Algeria, and with five times the population. Their impulse in this 
work was frankly a lust for dominion, complicated to no small 
extent by jealousy of the British power in India. Lritish trade was 
doomed wherever they set their feet; the British Indian frontier was 
imperilled by every forward step they made. Under these circum- 
stances it seems only reasonable to affirm that in 1889 Downing Street 
should have been in possession of some definite policy with regard to 
Indo-China. Was there such a policy? Nothing of the kind is 
revealed by the State papers or the course of events. What its 
objects should have been is, however, perfectly clear. There was 
in the first place our valuable trade with Siam to be protected ; and, 
secondly, our Indian frontier in the north to be secured. It is also 
clear that no better plan could well be conceived for the attainment of 
those ends than the extension of Siam to the Chinese frontier, and the 
neutralisation of the whole kingdom. But something more was 
requisite. The momentum of French colonial expansion had to be 
taken into account; and that could only be fairly dealt with by a 
moderately enlarged sphere of influence within which it could con- 
veniently slow-down. This seems to epitomize the policy most 


(1) Blue Book on Siam (1894), No 3, p. 3. 
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clearly suggested by the situation, and the scheme submitted by 
M. Wad dington met it at all points. Why did not the Government 
accept it? The facts show that it was not because the trend of events 
was uncertain, but simply because Lord Salisbury and Lord Cross, 
who then presided over the Foreign and India Offices, misunderstood 
their inevitable development. When the Indian Secretary was 
consulted on the French plan, he expressed the opinion that “a 
delimitation of the frontiers of Siam should precede an agreement 
between Great Britain and France for the neutralisation of that 
state,” adding “that if a boundary satisfactory to Siam could be 
arranged with France on the side of Cambodia, Annam, and 
Tonkin, the advantage to Siam would be considerable.”' Could 
anything be more delightfully naive or more ludicrously irrelevant ? 
The last thing the French had been dreaming of was a frontier 
delimitation “satisfactory to Siam.” It was obviously hopeless to 
continue the negotiations with people so impervious to broad hints, 
and, after Lord Salisbury had communicated the views of Lord Cross 
to M. Waddington, nothing more was heard of them. 

In one respect, however, the India Office had its eyes open. If the 
danger to British commerce in the south had no terrors for it, the 
frontier question in the north excited all its apprehensions. Carto- 
graphically Burmah and Tonkin were conterminous on the left bank 
of the Mekong, the river being straddled by the states of Keng 
Hung and Keng Cheng, both feudatories of Burma ; but of allective 
administration there was as yet no sign on either side of the boundary. 
Anticipating the advance of the French, the Indian authorities took 
steps to establish on this north-eastern frontier a buffer-state barrier 
similar to that which they had opposed to Russia on the north-west. 
Their idea was to offer the northern state of Keng Hung to China 
and the southern to Siam, on the understanding that they should not 
be ceded to any other power, and this arrangement was eventually 
carried out.2, The French Government, however, got wind of the 
project and then for the first time was heard from the mouth of 
M. Ribot, Minister of Foreign Affairs, that the French officially 
claimed “all the countries lying eastward of the Mekong from 
the point where it leaves China.” When, in December, 1892, the 
proposed cession to Siam was announced by Lord Rosebery, the 
French Government instructed M. Waddington to protest against it. 

Events now moved rapidly. The contention of the French, based 
on the more or less authentic historical researches of enterprising 


(1) Blue Book on Siam (1894), Nos. 6, 7, 8, pp. 7, § 
(2) Convention between Great Britain and China, &e. (Treaty Series No. 19, 1894) ; 
Siam Blue Book (1894), No. 22, p. 16. 


(3) Siam Blue Book, No. 25, pp. 17—19. 
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patriots like M. de Lanessan—who had meanwhile been appointed 
Governor-General of Indo-China—was that, in so far as Siam exer- 
cised jurisdiction on the left bank of the Mekong, she did so in virtue 
of a conquest which France, as the protector of Annam, refused to 
recognise. A statement to this effect was made to Lord Rosebery by 
M. Waddington on March 8th, 1893, whereat, says the Minister, in a 
despatch to Lord Dufferin describing the interview, “I could not 
conceal my surprise.””* Lord Rosebery had not long to wait for a 
proof of the seriousness of the French view. Two days after his 
conversation with M. Waddington he received a telegram from the 
British minister at Bangkok announcing that a charge of “ invading 
Annam”’ had been brought against the Siamese Government by 
France. 

A week or two later the French proceeded to tumble the Siamese 
across the Mekong. A Franco-Annamese contingent seized Stung- 
Treng and occupied Khong. Another force, operating further north, 
drove the Siamese over the river at Kemaret. In the middle of 
June it was announced that the whole of the Mekong region below 
Luang Prabang had been cleared of Siamese. On their side the 
Siamese were not idle. In several places they resisted the advance 
of the French. At Stung-Treng a French officer, Captain Thoreux, 
was taken prisoner, and in another fight, M. Grosgurin, an inspector 
of militia, was shot. These two “incidents” aroused the anger of 
the enemy, who, adopting a famous definition of Mr. Gladstone, 
interpreted them as “acts of war” in contradistinction to their own 
“military operations.”” Demands for reparation were peremptorily 
addressed to Bangkok, and these not meeting with a satisfactory 
response, French warships forced the Menam and presented an 
ultimatum to the king. The result was the signature of a treaty 
by which the whole of the left bank of the Mekong was ceded to 
France, a width of twenty-five kilométres on the right bank was 
cleared permanently of Siamese troops, an indemnity was wrung 
from King Chulalongkorn, and the river and port of Chantabun 
occupied by the French as security for the execution of the treaty. 

In England these events excited widespread indignation, though 
little surprise. When the designs of the French first became apparent 
to Downing Street—to the general public they had never been very 
obscure—Lord Rosebery vainly strove to induce the Siamese to make 
terms with the French, and Lord Dufferin was instructed to hold vigor- 
ous language at the Quai d’Orsay. All this display of energy, how- 
ever, was of no avail. Somehow or other the shrewd impression had 
got abroad in Paris that, whatever might occur, England would not 
carry her opposition to extremes. England was a negligeable 

{1) Siam Blue Book, No. 26, p. 19. 
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quantity, and as such France openly treated her. A formal pledge 
that French gunboats should not enter the Menam without previous 
notice to England was broken with cynical shamelessness, and the 
cession of territory, extorted from Siam, was made to comprise, 
not only Luang Prabang, which in 1889 M. Waddington had 
expressly assured Lord Salisbury was outside the scope of French 
ambition, but also the trans-Mekong portion of the state of Keng 
Cheng which England had offered to Siam on the express condition 
that it should never be ceded to any other power. This last stipu- 
lation called up all Lord Rosebery’s small reserve of resistance. Lord 
Dufferin was instructed to inform M. Develle, the then Foreign 
Minister, “that the approach of a great military power like France to 
a frontier at present lying naked to attack could not be regarded by 
us with indifference,” nay, that “it was quite out of the question.’ 
M. Develle, however, was not to be moved. The most that could be 
extracted from him was a promise that he would co-operate with us 
in the formation of a buffer state towards which we should contribute 
the state of Keng Cheng. To this one-sided bargain Lord Rosebery 
consented, and a protocol embodying it was duly signed. 

It would seem, however, to have been mysteriously ordained that the 
error of Lord Salisbury in 1889 should prove irretrievable even to the 
second generation of succeeding British Cabinets. Owing to circum- 
stances which were no longer controllable by this country the buffer 
state protocol came to nothing. It had been originally intended under 
this instrument to tack Keng Cheng on to Keng Hung, and place both 
states under the sovereignty of China, but the Chino-Japanese war 
intervened, and it became patent that the authority of the “ King of 
Heaven” would prove a very ineffectual barrier between England 
and France. Then difficulties arose in the delimitation of the buffer, 
and both France and England violated their respective undertakings 
not to send military forces into the neutral zone. Finally France, by 
a second act of flagrant bad faith, prevailed on China to cede to her 
the trans-Mekong portion of the state of Keng Hung, to which we 
had reserved a reversionary right. What was to be done? Luckily 
Lord Salisbury resolved to bow to the inevitable and consent to the 
Mekong frontier throughout the Burmese Shan states—luckily, I 
say, because at the time the fates were big with the Transvaal crisis, 
although the Premier knew it not, and had he taken a different 
course the storm which burst upon us at the end of last year would 
have proved infinitely more serious than it actually was. 

The agreement embodying this surrender was signed on the 15th 
January last. Not only does it settle the buffer-state question, but it 
also solves the whole problem of Siam and the future of Indo-China. 


(1) Stam Blue Book, No. 185, p. 84. 
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It runs somewhat on the lines of M. Waddington’s original proposal 
of 1889, with the exception that the French sphere of influence is now 
extended to the drainage basin of the Menam, including Chantabun, 
Battambang and Angkor, and the English sphere is limited to the 
Malay peninsula and the valley of the Salween. The remaining 
territories of Siam are neutralised, and the two Powers virtually 
agree to defend them against any third Power. In regard to the 
coveted access to the Chinese provinces of Yunnan and Szechuan, it 
is agreed that neither of the signatory powers shall seek for privi- 
leges in excess, or to the detriment, of the other. The remaining 
questions treated in the agreement have nothing to do with Indo- 
China and consequently are outside the scope of this paper." 

In many respects this agreement is distinctly unfavourable to us. 
Considering, however, the untoward circumstances under which it was 
negotiated, I am not inclined to take an entirely gloomy view of it. 
Seven years ago we had our chance of making favourable terms, and 
three years ago we might still have restrained the advance of the French, 
but on each occasion we sacrificed our opportunity. If the Sibyl comes 
back to us now we must be thankful that she has anything at all to 
offer us. So far as aetual territory is concerned we gain little, even 
assuming that the terms of the agreement amount to an eventual par- 
tition of Siam, which no one who knows what he is talking about, and 
is capable of expressing an honest opinion, will think of denying. If, 
however, we can disabuse our minds of the Jingo idea that annexation 
is always desirable, we shall soon see that the new territorial arrange- 
ment is not unfavourable to us. Regarded as a scheme of commercial 
spheres of influence we gain much more under it than the French. 
Our commercial predominance is now secured over the whole of the 
neutralised territory and temporarily beyond it, while France will 
have to await the evolution of a decent pretext before she can carry 
her political jurisdiction, and with it her protective tariff, to the limits 
of her new sphere. If the neutralised territory actually belonged to 
us, our trade in it could not be much larger than it is—97 per cent.— 
while in that event, we should have a long frontier to defend against 
the French, all the responsibilities of yovernment, and perhaps be 
involved in a heavy administrative expense. In this connection it is 
as well to remember that Upper Burma is still a burden on the Indian 
Treasury. Henceforth the port of Bangkok, where more than eighty- 
seven per cent. of the shipping is British, will be as secure as any 
English port, and we need no longer fear a repetition of the blockade 
of 1893, which in the course of a few days involved English traders 
in a loss estimated at many thousands of pounds. And not only is 
Bangkok protected against the French, but under the second clause of 


(1) London Gazette, January 22, 1896. 
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the agreement it is safeguarded against any other foreign aggression. 
This provision is probably aimed at Germany, whose trade with Siam 
ranks second to that of England, and who has lately been casting 
about hungrily for some sort of a foothold in Asia. 

So much for the credit side of the agreement. On the debit side 
are several very substantial disadvantages both commercial and 
political. The new frontier in the north will render our access to 
Yunnan more difficult than formerly and will perhaps be the means 
of turning a considerable proportion of the trade into French channels. 
The railway scheme projected by Mr. Archibald Colquhoun and Mr. 
Hallett will probably no longer be able to run to Szumao, the golden 
gate of Szechuan, while the caravan trade which was to have been 
tapped by the Bangkok-Korat railway will now, perhaps, be drained 
south-eastward towards Cambodia and Cochin China. In the south 
we have lost all chance of working the rich resources of the provinces 
of Battambang and Angkor and have paved the way for the extinc- 
tion of our great interest in the pepper trade of Chantabun. The 
mention of pepper has something of an opéra bouffe sound in a dis- 
quisition on high politics, but it is not to be forgotten that a question 
of the price of this popular condiment founded the East India Com- 
pany. 

These, however, are not very serious matters. The most serious 
blows to us under the agreement are political. Our surrender in 
regard to the buffer state is disastrous, for not only have we now a 
second Indian frontier to defend against a first-class military power, 
but our withdrawal from Keng Cheng must prove very detrimental 
to our prestige after the assurance given to the Shan chiefs last year 
by Sir Frederick Fryer that the state would remain an integral 
portion of the British empire. The frontier danger is enhanced by 
the fact that we have helped France to build up a great Indo-Chinese 
empire, the military resources of which, under the conscription system, 
must be largely determined by its inhabited extent. At one time it 
was thought that we should have little to fear from conterminous 
frontiers with France in Indo-China as our command of the seas 
seemed to secure us against the despatch of French troops from the 
mother country in time of war. The French, however, are now de- 
voting themselves to raising a large sepoy army which will render 
them independent of home aid and which may cause us a great deal 
of trouble one of these days, especially if we have the north-western 
frontier to defend at the same time. M. de Lanessan has, indeed, 
been a strong advocate of an “autonomous military organization ” 
in Indo-China with a special view to the contingency of a war with 
England. He has even advocated a native navy which, as he amiably 
points out, “ would cut. commercial relations between British India 
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or England herself and the Chinese ports, especially Hong Kong, and 
might even inspire Calcutta with serious anxieties.”* 

It is to be hoped that, in this respect, M. de Lanessan will, for 
once, prove a bad prophet. History, tradition, national senti- 
ment are certainly all on his side, but we should not forget that 
these sources of his bellicose inspiration, and of our own apprehen- 
sions, belong to an antiquated order of things, the indispensable con- 
ditions of which have lately been rapidly disappearing. France and 
England are now neighbours at many points of their Colonial empires, 
and it is quite possible that this very fact, so far from accentuating 
their hereditary enmity, may prove the starting-point of a new friend- 
ship. It is to be devoutly hoped so. Mutual responsibilities, common 
interests, and a more scrupulous regard for each other’s feelings, seem 
destined to grow out of the new conterminous frontiers. We have 
seen how the near approach of Russia to India has been accompanied 
by a subsidence of anti-Russian feeling in this country, and it may 
perhaps turn out that the new Anglo-French frontier on the Mekong 
will, after all, prove a bond of real and lasting union between the 
two countries. 

W. 


(1) ZL’ Ezpansion Coloniale, p. 588. 








THE BLESSEDNESS OF EGOISM. 
MAURICE BARRES AND WALTER PATER. 
Parr SEconp. 


A Keats in prose was this Walter Pater; endowed with the same 
genius for rendering sensations in words vivid as colour, definite as 
marble, he was yet a Gfeek in body as well as in spirit—a Keats with 
health, maturity, and a placid indifference to passion. Thanks to a 
rare conjunction of physical serenity and intensely delicate sensibili- 
ties, he brought aesthetic hedonism to its perfect type. 

Before studying the temperament and the philosophy of Walter 
Pater, it may be well to examine the two things in his work that are 
most original and most striking—the style and the method of 
criticism. 

Pater’s style has little of the charm of personality—that constant 
presence behind the words of a smiling face or the gleam of ardent 
eyes. This is the charm of Heine or Renan or Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Pater’s work delights us with a series of beautiful 
pictures ; the charm is in the words themselves; it is, so to speak, 
objective. This is due to the absence of emotion, rhythm, eloquence. 
It is the art of a painter—the patient and flawless rendering of sensa- 
tions, of colours and forms, and of fleeting, delicate impressions. It is 
a style made up of words and phrases that are truly magical in their 
power to evoke images, to convey “ with a single touch,” as he says of 
Cornelius Fronto, “the sense of colours, textures, incidents.” And 
these wonderful phrases are curiously heaped together into sentences 
whose construction is frequently hideous. But what phrases !— 





‘‘The long winter had been a season of unvarying sullenness. At last, on this 
day he awoke with a sharp flash of lightning in the earliest twilight: in a little 
while the heavy rain had filtered the air: the clear light was abroad ; and as 
though the spring had set in with a sudden leap in the heart of things, the 
whole scene around him lay like some untarnished picture beneath a sky of 
delicate blue.” 

. . » “The jargon of innumerable birds and insects awakened from torpor and 
abroad in the spring sun.” 


And with what subtlety he makes palpable those evanescent im- 
pressions, so indefinable and yet so moving, that we catch from a rare 
personality, or from some quick play of light on days of capricious 
weather. How he touches the heart of Leonard’s mystery in this !— 

‘“ Yet he is so possessed by his genius that he passes unmoved through the 
most tragic events, overwhelming his country and his friends, like one who comes 
across them by chance on some secret errand.” 
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At times he makes almost palpable an impression that is really too 
delicate, too fine to be communicated in words, as that of Marius when 
he sees Flavian for the first time in the old school-ground at Pisa :— 


‘There was a note of reserve or gravity there, amid perfectly disciplined 
health, which, to his fancy, seemed to carry forward the expression of the austere 
sky and the clear song of the blackbird on that grey March evening.” 


Fully to perceive the sense of that, would require an impressibility 
almost equal to Pater’s own—the harmony of the grave, young 
toman with the austere sky and the blackbird’s passing note. On 
every page of his writings occur these inspired touches, to be found 
elsewhere, in equal perfection, only in the poetry of Keats and his 
successors :— 


‘* When the chill rain begins at shut of eve, 
In dull November”; .... 


Or :— 
‘«Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 
Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind”; . . « 
Or this :— 


**Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies.” 


When Pater is not aroused to these imaginative flights, when he is 
engaged in analysis—excellent as that faculty was in him,—his 
sentences become strangely contorted, intricate, obscure: parenthesis 
within parenthesis, clauses strung into one sentence that might better 
have been disposed in four or five,—it is a continual sacrifice of 
clearness to precision. This is a characteristic, though an extreme, 
example :— 

“That Sturm und Drang of the spirit, as it has been called, that ardent and 
special apprehension of half truths, in the enthusiastic and as it were ‘ prophetic’ 
advocacy of which, devotion to truth, in the case of the young—apprehending 
but one point at a time in the great circumference—most usually embodies 
itself, is levelled down safely enough afterwards, as in history so in the in- 
dividual, by the weakness and mere weariness, as well as by the maturer wisdom 
of our nature.” 


Pater’s thought, however complex, is always precise. But to 
express precisely in one sentence a thought so complex, is demanding 
too much from the reader’s patience. It might have been expressed 
in a series of clear sentences, each one correcting and refining the 
others, thus gaining clearness, without sacrificing precision. When 
Walter Pater does not suggest Keats, he frequently suggests Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. 

What he calls “the labour of the file,” the conscientious retouching 
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and revising of his work, is indeed a virtue in any artist ; and yet at 
times it was partially to blame for a real fault. Only with great diffi- 
dence and respect should one speak of faults in the work of a genuine 
artist. The faults are not of importance nor of interest. And by ex- 
aggerating them, or sneering at them, one may do a contemptible 
injury, not to the artist, but to those who might be gladdened by him. 
It is a real crime to detract in the slightest way from the influence of 
those joy-giving spirits, who provide us with our last consolations. 
What harm has been done in recent times by the sneers of unapprecia- 
tive criticism thrown at such poets as Browning and Whitman, and 
that great poet-musician, Richard Wagner! 

There is a distinction between faults and limitations. To define the 
talent of an artist one must distinguish his limitations. There is, it 
seems to me, but one really blamable fault possible to a mature artist 
— affectation. Whatever does not please usin his work may simply be 
a limitation, the natural effect of his qualities ; but there is something 
wilfully perverse in affectation. Walter Pater in his genie was a con- 
summate type, almost without limitations. And yet once in a while 
he sounds the unmistakable note of affectation. He does it, however, 
so gracefully that it is but amusing to those who appreciate the charm 
and value of his work. It is a fault of no great importance ; yet there 
are some who may be repelled by it, and so excluded from his real 
beneficence. Therefore, it may be well to speak of these little affecta- 
tions, to smile at them en passant. 


‘The brilliant youth who loved dress, and dainty food, and flowers, and 
seemed to have a natural alliance with, and claim upon, everything else which 
was physically select and bright, cultivated also that foppery of words of choice 
diction, which was common among the ¢/ite spirits of thatday.’’ This, however, 
‘‘made some people angry, chiefly less well ‘ got-up’ people, and especially 
those who were untidy from indolence.” 


I should not have made even the untidy people angry. It is all 
very charming, this love of dainty foppery. But it cloys when pushed 
to a certain extent, when it becomes an affected complacency before 
daintiness or mere tinsel :— 


“‘The mystery, if such in fact it was, centered indeed in the actions of one 
visible person, distinguished . . . by the extreme fineness of his white vest- 
ments, and the pointed cap with the golden ornaments upon his head. Nor 
had Marius ever seen the pontifical character, as he conceived it, . . . so fully 
realised, as in the expression, the manner and voice, of this novel pontiff, as he 
took his seat on the white chair placed for him by the young men, and received 
his long staff into his hand, or moved his hands—hands which seemed endowed 
in very deed with some mysterious power—at the Lavabo. ... What profound 
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unction and mysticity ! 





This tone is indeed very infrequent with Pater; most of his volumes 
are wholly free from it, and in other instances it is usually but a faint 
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shade. It marks a pitfall that besets the dilettante; his only 
salvation is in absolute candour, even naiveté. 

Walter Pater’s criticism was the spontaneous fruit of his growth, 
the journal of his persistent self-culture. 


“In a world, confessedly so opulent in what was old, the work, even of 
zenius, must necessarily consist very much in criticism; and, in the case of the 
more excellent specimens of his class, the rhetorician was after all the eloquent 
and effective interpreter, for the delighted ears of others, of what understanding 
himself had come by, in years of travel and study, of the beautiful house of 
art and thought which was the inheritance of the age. . . . Could he but arrest 
for others also certain clauses of experience, as the imaginative memory pre- 
sented them to himself! In those grand, hot summers he would have im- 
prisoned the very perfume of the flowers. To create, to live perhaps a little 
while beyond the allotted hours, if it were but in a fragment of perfect ex- 


pression.” eee 


Pater has well realised that ideal: he will live in many fragments 
of perfect expression; he has imprisoned for us the perfume of the 
flowers, and things even more delicious and intangible. He possessed 
probably the most thorough «esthetic culture of his time, especially 
in regard to the evolution of the various forms of literature and paint- 
ing, and in all matters of history and philosophy that conditioned 
them. His mastery of this culture gives a wonderful breadth to his 
criticism, fills it with parallels and comparisons unequalled for their 
remoteness and subtlety. His sympathies were boundless, though, 
like most of the great English critics—in striking contrast with the 
French,—he avoided contemporary subjects. He imparts an enthu- 
siam for everything he handles; and that is one of the critic’s most 
precious functions. He was fascinated by the picturesque. He sought 
for it everywhere—in nature, in human character, in periods of his- 
tory,—and he often found it in places where it had never been sus- 
pected. As historian and analyst, he studies the nature and causes 
of the picturesque object, until it excites him to a certain point, when 
he breaks into one of those wonderfully imaginative poems, as with 
Monna Lisa and the Madonnas of Botticelli. His criticism is valu- 
able less as a study of “the thing as in itself it really is,” than in the 
captivating way he imparts the impression it has given him—the im- 
pression it has made upon the most delicate taste, and the keenest 
sensibilities of our time. Never, in brief, has a more admirable genius 
been devoted to esthetic criticism. 

The study of Walter Pater’s temperament and his philosophy will 
throw a further light upon his style and method of criticism. In 
Marius we shall find a minute analysis of his character and his 
doctrines. 

To say that Marius is an autobiography may seem at first an un- 
warranted assumption; yet a little critical reflection will make it 
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evident. When a writer who does not possess that rare and special 
gift of which M. Paul Bourget is the consummate type—when a 
writer whose genius is quite different from that offers the minute 
analysis of a single personage, and enters into his ideas with per- 
suasive enthusiasm, one is warranted in assuming that it is largely 
autobiographical. This is not, of course, true in regard to every 
detail. And there is invariably an admixture of the ideal with the 
truth; the personage is sure to be in part a portrait of the writer’s 
ideal self, of the self he endeavours to become. But we shall take 
from Marius only the elements that answer to the test of what we 
know of Pater from other sources; we shall use his other works as a 
touchstone. Though personally unacquainted with Walter Pater, and 
ignorant of his actual life, I venture to say at the start that this 
test seems to prove that Marius may be called an autobiography. 

There is much in the book that has nothing whatever to do with 
Marius. It is not a narrative; it is a collection of essays—historical | 
and archeological descriptions, character studies, translations, religious 
and philosophic criticism. It is the least artistic, the least “com- 
posed” of Pater’s works. We may neglect all that does not directly 
bear upon our central theme. 

The secret of Pater’s enviable life and admirable work was this: 
the conjunction of wonderfully delicate sensibilities with abundant 
vitality, perpetual well-being. The conservation of bodily health is 
made very prominent in the analysis of Marius. Throughout the 
book this is continually alluded to. With his “ stifling sense of health,” 
his perpetual freshness and buoyancy, his fastidious temperance, his 
soundness and sanity, Marius forms a strong contrast to Maurice 
Barrés, and, indeed, to almost every modern man of like sensibilities. 
It would seem that Pater enjoyed perpetually just that which M. 
Barrés prizes above all other happiness, and which he finds so rarely 
—the full possession of one’s self. Pater, serene with his steady 
fund of nervous energy, seems scarcely ever to have lacked that clear- 
ness of brain and eye, which Barrés attains only at moments from the 
stimulation of food and wine, or in some midnight ecstasy, maintained 
with innumerable cigars. 

This simple feature of Pater’s temperament was of important and 
far-reaching effect. In the first place, it saved him from passion: one 
to whom mere existence is an endless delight, one who never suffers 
from ennui or melancholy, is loth to take the enormous risk of a great 
passion, or to trouble his serenity by any strong attachment. “ It had 
always been his policy,” he writes of Marius, * through all his pur- 
suit of ‘experience,’ to take flight in time from any too disturbing 
passion, from any sort of affection likely to quicken his pulses beyond 
the point at which the quiet work of life was practicable.” And it was 
this freedom from passion that deprived his work of music, rhythm, 
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eloquence. The Byrons and Mussets, the De Quinceys and Heines, 
the masters of music and eloquence, were not men who “ took flight 
in time from any too disturbing passion.”’ 

With a man like M. Barrés, the problem of health, of physical 
well-being, becomes of the first importance; he wages a continual 
conflict with physical, as well as moral, maladies. But Pater, free 
from both, lives with the serenity of a Greek, of a Greek god. The 
passage through the world is to him “ but as the sound of lyres and 
flutes.” Thus Pater, supremely enviable as he is, is less helpful to us 
than Maurice Barrés. One would choose to be a Pater rather than a 
Barrés, just as one would a Wordsworth rather than a Byron, a 
Gautier rather than a Musset, a Goethe rather than. a Heine. Pater 
represents the goal, the achieved success; Barrés shows us the long 
and difficult road that most of us must climb before we can attain that 
serenity and perfect poise. If one is gifted with the marvellous tem- 
perament of Walter Pater, one need not study the pilgrimage of 
Maurice Barrés. Multitudes have Pater’s health, and some his sensi- 
bility ; but how few have both! 

Another effect of this fortunate temperament was that it greatly 
accelerated his development. With one who is born a type, whose- 
temperament and faculties converge harmoniously upon one mode of 
activity, the problem of “ finding one’s self”’ is simplified, is scarcely a 
problem at all. There is no confliction of opposed tendencies, no time 
lost in fruitless experiments. Pater’s work seems to have been pro- 
duced with that early spontaneity with which some great musicians 
have taken to music. And his work was perfect from the start. It 
shows none of that steady evolution of style and form and thought, as 
—to take a notable example—in Shakespeare. There is an interval 
of fifteen years between the essay on Leonardo da Vinci and Marius, 
and if they were not dated, it would be hard to decide which was the 
later product. 

This quickness of development is equally apparent in Marius. Before 
he leaves the school at Pisa, he reaches maturity, and settles once and 
for all upon his philosophy of life; and until the day of his death, 
when a middle-aged man, he preserves the same tone, the same 
attitude. ‘There was a certain antique simplicity and definiteness 
about Walter Pater, very‘uncommon at the end of the nineteenth 
century, especially so among critics, who, as a rule, are driven to 
criticism by their very complexity, by their inability to settle upon 
a more definite vehicle, upon any genre that would demand less 
flexibility and greater intensity. That complexity and instability 
was in Maurice Barrés the cause of his incessant self-questioning and 
his multifarious experiments. And he is representative of a tempera- 
ment which in these days is far more prevalent than that of Walter 
Pater. 

VOL. LIX. N.S. DD 
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The philosophies of Pater and M. Barrés, in spite of the wide 
difference between the men, are very similar. Marius, like Philippe, 
“ constructs a universe”’ for himself, and from it views his fellow-men 
with a like disdain, though with more indifference and urbanity :— 


** Those childish days of reverie, when he played at priests, played in many 
another day-dream, working his way from the actual present, as far as he 
might, with a delightful sense of escape in replacing the outer world of other 
people by an inward world as himself really cared to have it, had made him a 
kind of ‘ idealist.’ He was become aware of the possibility of a large dissidence 
between an inward and somewhat exclusive world of vivid personal impression, 
and the unimproved, unheightened reality of the life of those about him... . 
To move afterwards in that outer world of other people, as though taking it at 
their estimate, would be possible henceforth only as a kind of irony.” 


Every man constructs for himself a world more or less peculiar, 
according to the quality of his sensibility and imagination. There is 
a convenient sameness about the majority of these “ worlds,’’ which 
allows the possessors of them to meet without jarring upon one 
another. But men like Pater and M. Barrés, with their unusual 
endowments, construct a“ world” of such rare beauty and complexity 
that they shrink from contact with the colourless, flat ‘ worlds” 
which abound in general society. They feel bewildered, pained, out 
of place. For such men there are only two attitudes possible in the 
society of their fellows: a mild and ironical curiosity, or an absolute 
indifference, a kind of melancholy detachment. The sensitive pride 
of M. Barrés gives him his excessive irony, his perpetual smile d a 
Voltaire. The poets, as a rule, have that aloofness and melancholy 
detachment. Pater, more indifferent, less sensitive, more urbane, 
takes a middle course. 

Pater also has that love of solitude—* solitude which, in spite of 
ardent friendship, he had perhaps loved best of all things.” Not 
that he courted the feverish eestasies of Maurice Barrés; after his 
arly and complete “finding of himself,’ his solitude was one of 
“flawless serenity, better,” as he says, “than the most pleasurable 
excitement ”’ :— 


“In revolt against that pre-occupation with other persons, which had so 
often perturbed his spirit, his wistful speculations as to what the real, the 
greater experience might be, determined in him, not as the longing for 
love—to be with Cynthia or Aspasia—but as a thirst for existence in exquisite 
places. The veil that was to be lifted for him lay over the works of the old 
masters of art, in places where nature also had used her mastery.” 


An existence in exquisite places, with an unfailing ardour and 
appreciation—that was Pater’s enviable life. His temperament, his 
talent, his taste and his education contributed to a culture that was 
wholly ssthetic,—the cultivation of— 
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«‘Those powers, above all, which are immediately relative to fleeting pheno- 
mena, the powers of emotion and sense. In such an education, occupied very 
largely with those aspects of things which affect us pleasurably through sensa- 
tion, art, of course, including all the finer sorts of literature, would have a great 
part to play. ... The products of the imagination must themselves be held to 
present the most perfect forms of life—spirit and matter alike under their purest 
and most perfect conditions—the most strictly appropriate objects of that im- 
passioned contemplation, which, in the world of intellectual discipline as in the 
highest forms of morality and religion, must be held to be the essential function 
of the ‘ perfect.’ ” 


M. Barrés'was driven to egoism by his morbid sensitiveness; Pater 
was allured into it, Narcissus-like, self-charmed by his happy nature. 
The egoist, in his highest development, may reach a blessedness that 
makes him, in fact, a traitor to his name. But Pater and M. Barrés 
both had qualities that interfered with the perfect blessedness of 
egoism. With one it was a touch of foppery and affectation; with 
the other, a ferocious irony and a lack of sympathy. 


The «esthetic is not the only form of hedonism. There is a 
hedonism that is purely intellectual, that enjoys the passing moment, 
not in its cesthetic charm, its sensuous beauty, but in its significance 
to the reason—enjoys it as a problem for analysis, or as a datum to 
be adjusted to a philosophic scheme. It is a hedonism that finds its 
highest pleasure in the perpetual play of intelligence ; it delights in 
understanding for the mere sake of understanding. There is still 
another form of hedonism—if one thus may name a thing so disquiet- 
ing,—the hedonism of the heart; the lending of the heart to con- 
tinual experiences, to passions more or less intense, to lend it merely, 
without ever wholly yielding it. A noteworthy example at the 
present day is Pierre Loti. In men this form of hedonism produces 
almost invariably a certain melancholy unhappiness. Women alone 
seem able to practise it with serenity and success. ‘These three forms 
may coexist, may be combined in any proportion. Goethe, that type 
of the universal hedonist, practised them all with unprecedented 
success. 

The value of such words as hedonist, Cyrenaic, Epicurean, dilettante, 
has been impaired by their being used as terms of reproach and re- 
probation. Let us try to discover a clearer, simpler, broader, and 
more innocent term. 

Humanity—excluding the minute number of genuine altruists, the 
dozen or two worthy followers of Christ—may be divided into two 
classes, one large and one very small: the actors and the spectators. 
The actors, slaves of desire, victims of the eternal Chimera, endlessly 
disappointed and recommencing with feebler and feebler hope, are 
ever in pursuit of phantom fires, that when, by chance, caught, 
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vanish in their grasp. Tortured by regret and longing and anxiety, 
they are hopelessly cut off from serenity and happiness; even mo- 
mentary pleasures are difficult for them. And they are so greatly 
in the majority that their manner of existence is called Life. All 
who think profoundly upon Z/fe, and all who profoundly indulge in 
it, agree that it is disappointing, even regrettable. And so religions 
and philosophies are invented to rescue men from Life, to inoculate 
them against the disease of desire. 

Men have become too restless and too curious to enjoy either a 
Buddhistic or a Christian Nirvana; they would find perhaps even 
Mohammed’s paradise too monotonous. How escape from the malady 
of desire, and yet satisfy their restless curiosity, their thirst for end- 
less sensations ? There is no better solution to the problem than to 
take the attitude of an intelligent and appreciative spectator. The 
spectator maintains in Life the same attitude as in the theatre. He 
has no personal interest whatever in the scenes and the conflicting 
passions that pass before him; he has a sympathy, somewhat facti- 
tious, a detached, intellectual and wsthetic sympathy for it all. He 
is stirred, aroused, stimulated by the terrible catastrophes that over- 
whelm the principal actors ; he is moved to a kind of pleasant melan- 
choly by the pathos of the minor ré/es ; the jester amuses him; the 
prima donna’s song gives him dreams. 

Whenever you meet one of these spectators moving in the maze of 
a story, you invariably envy him above all the other personages. 
There are many examples in the charming novels of Mr. Henry 
James, but I think that Dorsenne in M. Bourget’s Cosmopolis is more 
of a decided type. He isatype of the intellectual, rather than the 
wsthetic, spectator :— 


***«T do not pretend,’ he says to the Marquis de Montfanon—‘ I do not pretend 
to judge of life, Monsieur le Ligeur, I like to look upon it and to comprehend 
i ees 

«And the object of all this? To what does all this observation lead you ?’ 

*** What would you wish it to lead me to? Simply to comprehension, as I 
said before.’ 

*«* And the result ?’ 

‘*** Comprehension has nothing to do with results,’ the young man replied; 
‘it is a debauchery like any other, and it is my debauchery.’ ” 


With this attitude he passes serenely through the tumultuous com- 
plications of the story. True, by a tragic and very exceptional acci- 
dent at the end, he is drawn into the error of regret, and partially 
deprived of his cheerful creed. But through the main part of the 
narrative, before he half abandons the attitude of a spectator, how 
enviable appears his serenity! The others, the actors, all, without 
exception, are tortured by the inevitable disappointments of love, of 
friendship, of greed, of ambition. They are at the mercy of capricious 
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fate ; for their happiness depends upon things without them, things 
over Which they have no sure control. Dorsenne alone escapes: his 
happiness is in the simple function of his intelligence ; it depends 
upon a thing over which he has almost an absolute control. 

To attain the attitude of a spectator does not necessitate the renun- 
ciation of anything. It is less an escape from desire than the attain- 
ment, through growth, of a higher kind of desire—the desire of 
certain beneficent pleasures. There are two distinct kinds of pleasure. 
The indulgence in one kind leaves you less and less capable of 
enjoying it; your capacity for enjoying the other kind increases as you 
practise it. The latter are the intellectual and wsthetic pleasures. 
By devoting one’s self wholly to them, one secures an uninterrupted 
and infinitely varied enjoyment, and, at the same time, a delightful 
satisfaction in the sense of growing capacity for it. It is through his 
devotion to these pleasures that the spectator escapes from the pains of 
desire. And he escapes at the same time from regret and anxiety. 
There is something inhuman about this: that may explain its wonder- 
ful success in avoiding the miseries of life. It is an attitude borrowed 
from the careless gods. To live in the present, free from regret and 
desire, to interest yourself eternally in yourself, to allow your 
happiness to depend upon nothing without you, nothing over which 
you have no sure control, to take Life as a gorgeous spectacle of inex- 
haustible interest, from which to derive incessant amusement, csthetie 
pleasure, intellectual food—that is the triumph of egoism, and a 
guarantee of unruffled blessedness ! 

lor the secret of attaining unto this, Pater and M. Barrés offer 
many invaluable suggestions. ‘The most effectual method is, I think, 
to seek the aid of what M. Barrés calls the “ intercessors,” the men 
who have grown highest, and all who impart a thirst for knowledge 
and thé love of beauty. Like all “saints,” they are jealous and 
exacting; they demand a whole-souled devotion before they will grant 
their beneficent patronage. Gradually they will lift one out of the 
vexing throng of actors, and place him high and free among the 
spectators, where henceforth he may smile down easefully upon the 
performance that once absorbed and agonized him. 


It may be interesting to consider the relative values of the intel- 
lectual and «esthetic points of view. As for the hedonism of the 
heart, that is disquieting, and to men it is often dangerous. After 
reflecting upon this form of hedonism, I can find but one thing to say: 
Place aux dames ! 

There is an effort, an exertion, and often an excitement in the 
intellectual pleasures; they partake to some degree of the fever of 
Life. The esthetic pleasures are quieter and deeper; they offer a 
perfect escape from the miseries of desire. The arts, especially music, 
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often act upon us as a stimulant, lead us into fantastic reverie, or into 
long vistas of thought. That is not purely an esthetic pleasure. The 
pure esthetic pleasure is that which we feel, without criticising or 
reflecting, at the sight of a beautiful object. It partly consists, like all 
other pleasures, of a certain exhilaration, a glow in the pulses; but its 
peculiar element is a temporary quietude, a sense of repose, a brief 
oblivion of everything but the beautiful object and the pleasant 
motion of your blood. It is very true that “to maintain this ecstasy ” 
would be “success in life.” But who ever thus succeeded in life ? 
Not even a Pater could maintain such an ecstasy hour after hour, day 
after day, through youth and manhood and declining age. It 
demands too rare a conjunction of happy conditions in the subject and 
the object. No one probably ever enjoyed it oftener than Walter 
Pater; but no one has ever maintained it as it is possible to maintain 
the intellectual debauch. The creation of beautiful works of art may 
be thus maintained; but that is not a purely wsthetic pleasure. The 
effort, the excitement of creative activity is very different from the 
rapt contemplation of beauty, the mute reception of the divine 
afflatus. 

The objects that offer an csthetic pleasure are so few along the 
common road. And even when by chance we meet them, how often 
we are out of tune! 


‘* Spirit of Beauty that dost consecrate 
With thine own hues all thou dost shine upon 
Of human thought or form, where art thou gone ? 
Why dost thou pass away and leave our state, 
This dim, vast vale of tears, vacant and desolate ?— 
Ask why the sunlight not for ever 
Weaves rainbows o’er yon mountain river, 
Why aught should fail and fade that once is shown.” . . « 


This is the complaint of those who have been most ardent in their love 
for the spirit of beauty. 

Another disappointment in the «esthetic pleasures is that our faculty 
of enjoying them becomes exhausted, not only temporarily, but soon 
permanently. They who love only beauty find the years falling over 
them “ with a weight heavy as frost, and deep almost as life.”’ 


‘There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight 
To me did seem 
Apparell’d in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of ‘a dream, 
It is not now as it has been of yore ;— 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more. ” 
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Wordsworth was not the only one who has felt the emptiness of the 
advancing years,— 
** Quand sous les lourds flocons des neigeuses années 
I/Ennui, fruit de la morne incuriosité, 
Prend les proportions de limmortalité.” 


This was the one source of the old pagan sadness—the eternal plaint 
that arises from that poetry, flower-inwrought and odorous with the 
scented wine. 

The weakening of the wsthetic faculties is never due to their over- 
indulgence ; they are kept alive all the longer by continued exercise. 
Their decay is due to regular physiological laws that after a period 
not late in life begin to dull the eyes and sensibilities. Goethe, with 
a temperament even happier than Pater’s, and with his wonderfully 
complete genius, is the great example for the student of perfection ; 
in him we may study the growth and decay of all the varied activities 
of the soul. Though he retained unusually long the wsthetic faculties, 
gradually the artist dies, and the analyst, the critic lives on, active 
till the end. One of the many lessons to be learned from Goethe is 
the value of alternation between the «esthetic and analytic faculties. 
Many men have, either instinctively or deliberately, followed him in 
this. Matthew Arnold alternates between poetry and criticism ; 

tenan between his historical work and the drames philosophiques ; 
M. Jules Lemaitre between criticism and the drama; M. Bourget 
begins by alternating between criticism and poetry, and finally unites 
the esthetic and analytic faculties within one vehicle, prose-fiction— 
or rather, he alternates them in rapid succession within that vehicle. 
It is evident that these men in life, as well as in their work, follow 
the same principle. Thus they acquire that serenity and balance. 
When the eyes and sensibilities grow weary and satiated, the intelli- 
gence is fresh and ready for action. And when the esthetic faculties 
at last dull and vanish for ever, the reason remains a calm and 
lucid companion of old age. 

An exclusive development of the analytic side has its dangers as 
well as that of the other. It is not so capricious, nor so easily tired ; 
it may be sustained long and continuously. But sooner or later it 
results in a certain desiccation of the heart and sensibilities—an état 
@dme which J. 8. Mill describes in his autobiography. Then one 
feels an imperative need to revive the parched spirit with long 
draughts of emotion and beauty. 

As the noisy world drifts by us in all its ugly confusion, it is only 
at rare intervals that we catch a glimpse of things beautiful. The 
poet, pure and simple, the sensitive artist, is saddened and depressed. 
But in that clamorous procession there is an inexhaustible interest for 
the reason. In the society of our fellow-men it is scarcely ever pos- 
sible to take them seriously, and even more difficult to take them 
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eesthetically ; but one may beguile the time in studying their curious 
mechanism. In the society of women the wsthetic faculty will have 
more opportunities, and the intelligence, conscious of its limitations, 
will be wise enough to withdraw. 

It is evident that both of these faculties are indispensable to the 
spectator. If he has a marked bent towards one, he devotes more 
attention to it: a single highly-developed talent is more pleasurable 
than an evenly balanced mediocrity. Yet he does not abandon the 
other; he is able to escape to it when necessary. 

The spectator has no “ views,” no belief except in the necessity of 
not having any. He avoids all fixedness. He maintains a fluid 
formlessness that flows around and absorbs all that it encounters. He 
takes a great interest in all “ views,’ and wears them each in turn, 
as a player decks himself in the costumes of his various réles. And 
he wears them so artistically that each leaves a certain effect after it 
is discarded—leaves the essential spirit of the age and class to which 
it belonged. He has plenty of enthusiasm; but the object of it 
changes incessantly. Even his enthusiasm for himself is not very 
serious. He considers himself but as a phantom among other 
phantoms, only a little more interesting because more intimately 
known tohim. Yet his only constant interest is in himself, his growth, 
his enlarging capacity for those pleasures which make up his transient 
and half-real existence. He does not, however, fail to recognise the 
high pleasure of tenderness and good-heartedness—the indispensable 
luxury of being good to those other phantoms, unsubstantial like him- 
self, and so bewildered, so incapable of realising their position in this 
“unfathomable world.” 

The spectator is a cell detached from the body of the state, sharing 
in the function of no organ, producing no material contribution to the 
life of society—which indeed he thinks to be a life with no more pur- 
pose than his own. If he belongs to any social organ, it is that 
whose function is to dream. Inactive, materially unfruitful, still he 
may dream ; and he may murmur in dreaming things that ravish the 
world. So, for the sake of the few charmers among them, society 
does not wholly repudiate these inoffensive cells. 

Vocal or mute, they are the characteristic product of an old and 
cultivated civilization, of a race that has lived long and fast; and they 
represent the lassitude of their race. They are the members of it who 
feel the disillusionment of so many centuries of effort, and the desire 
of rest. And, as nothing is more delicious than rest after long labour, 
their happy privilege is to accomplish this—to enjoy the repose of 
which, at this late day, humanity is so much in need. 

Rvussett P. Jaconvs. 
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VENEZUELA BEFORE EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
FROM AN AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW. 


In its present aspect the Venezuelan question still seems far from a 
definitive or satisfactory settlement. It is, moreover, complicated with 
so many other similar territorial or boundary line disputes between 
Great Britain and other Central and South American Republics, and 
these are of so hydra-headed a nature, that its speedy solution appears 
improbable, if not impossible. It is true that the Venezuelan Commis- 
sion to determine the just and equitable divisional line between Vene- 
zuela and British Guiana has at last been appointed, and that it is 
composed of five Americans whose characters and learning entitle it to 
respect.’ It opened its sessions at the State Department, Washington, 
on the 4th of January ; but a very long time must necessarily elapse 
before it can return from Venezuela and complete its lengthy investi- 
gations, or send in its voluminous report. On the 23rd January 
it had made no progress, beyond applying to Secretary Olney for 
information from the two Governments chiefly interested in the con- 
troversy. It is difficult, if not impossible, for it to do what the act of 
Congress requires, viz., to report upon the true divisional line between 
Venezuela and British Guiana. 

The question, however, cannot be elucidated by its visit to Vene- 
zuela, inasmuch as the controversy must be settled by the documentary 
history of the case. Whatever documents there are in Venezuela 
bearing upon the dispute, or copies thereof, could easily be sent by 
the Venezuelan Government to Washington; so that a visit of the 
Commission to Europe to examine the originals of papers in Spain 
and Holland would be more useful than a journey to Venezuela, an 
exhaustive study of European archives being necessary. The situation 
from the American standpoint is this :— 

If England claims territory about which there was no dispute be- 
tween Spain and Holland, from the latter of which powers she derives 
her title, then her claim must be conceded to be good. But if the 
territory claimed shall have been the subject of dispute between those 
countries, or if it be within the limits of the territory under Spanish 
jurisdiction at the time Venezuela became an independent State, then 
the claim is a proper one for arbitration. The arbitrary assertion by 


(1) Of these Judge Brewer, the president, is an Associate Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court; Mr. Alvey, of Maryland, is Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia ; Mr. Gilman is President of the ‘‘ Johns Hopkins”? University, 
and also a scientist and historian of note ; Mr. White was the first President of Cornell 
University, then United States Minister to Germany from 1879 to 1881, subsequently 
Minister to Russia, and was also one of the United States Commissioners to San 
Domingo; Mr. Coudert is a New York lawyer, and was associated with Messrs. Carter 
and Phelps in presenting the arguments for the United States before the Behring Sea 
Commission. 
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England of jurisdiction over the disputed territory is regarded by 
Americans as an infringement of the Monroe doctrine, which the 
United States are justified in resenting. 

A fact which has hitherto escaped notice is, that in all the years 
during which the controversy between Great Britain and Venezuela 
has existed, Great Britain has never developed her case. Lord Salis- 
bury, it is true, says, “ that Schomburgk ran his boundary line upon 
data furnished by the Government.” But what those data are has never 
been disclosed, and the correspondence recently published fails to 
throw any light on them. There is a suspicion in some quarters that 
Great Britain may possibly possess a secret document from Holland 
in support of her claim. But the course of Great Britain from the 
first has, unfortunately, been such as to warrant the belief that her 
claim is not well founded. The Commission just nominated by the 
United States Government will now endeavour to determine that 
question. Should Great Britain refuse, as Lord Salisbury’s note indi- 
ates that she will, to disclose any testimony from the archives of her 
Government, and all other available evidence points to unwarranted 
aggressions by her, and the present controversy leads to war, the 
opinion of the world would justify the United States. The United 
States has not said that Great Britain’s claim is unfounded. But 
Venezuela has said so, and Great Britain has refused to arbitrate it, 
thereby raising a presumption against the equity and justice of her 
position. But if the Commission should find from the evidence that 
Great Britain is right, then the United States Government will 
promptly, if not cheerfully, acquiesce in it. 

Such, in brief, is the American case! But the general consensus 
of opinion in America is, that Great Britain is wrong, and that she 
will eventually give way and agree to arbitration in some shape or 
other, possibly through the mediation of Chili, by the resumption of 
diplomatic intercourse with Venezuela. For the enforcement of the 
Monroe doctrine means war; while its rejection means national humi- 
liation for the United States. This consensus of opinion prevails not 
only in the United States, but also over all South America, and is 
strengthened by a recent article in the Times, which made an import- 
ant concession when it described the Schomburgk line “as having no 
particular sanctity, and as useful mainly for marking off the practi- 
ally settled from the unoccupied districts.” By suggesting that it 
ought not to be difficult to determine and exclude the districts actually 
occupied on either side, it opens the way for arbitration of the bounda- 
ries of the unsettled districts as a whole, without dealing with the 
Schomburgk line at all. This concession that the Schomburgk line, 
which was Lord Salisbury’s irreducible minimum, lacks the sanctity 
of a fixed frontier of the British Empire, is significant. That was the 
line which Lord Salisbury said could not be discussed; yet the Times 
deals with it merely as a convenient geographical expression, and 
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argues that arbitration could be arranged without reference to it. The 
perception, too, of England’s isolated position in Europe, and also of 
her strained relations with Germany, which is now forced upon the 
consideration of the English people, tends to strengthen still further 
this opinion, and will undoubtedly have much to do with the final 
settlement of the question. ew well-informed Americans believe in 
the likelihood of war, because England’s investments in the United 
States amount to an enormous sum, and the United States hold too 
many hostages to fortune in the shape of British capital invested in 
various commercial undertakings, breweries, American life insurance 
offices, railway and other securities to permit war. The commercial 
interests involved are too vast. 

A century ago things were very different. England then retained 
the western frontier posts, and hundreds of American vessels had been 
seized and condemned and their cargoes confiscated. In 1794 Con- 
gress retaliated by proclaiming an embargo against British ships. A 
resolution was also moved to sequestrate all monies due to British 
creditors, and apply them to indemnifying American shipowners, and 
although sequestration did not then take place, England, it is thought, 
would undoubtedly take into account such a mode of retaliation, in 
the possibility of war resulting from the Venezuelan dispute and the 
enforcement of the Monroe doctrine. The United States Government 
will not relinquish the position it has taken up; ergo, arbitration or 
war are still the only possible outcomes of the situation, unless Lord 
Salisbury abandons England’s claims to the territory in dispute, or 
else consents to resume diplomatic relations with Venezuela and come 
to a direct understanding with her, in which case, of course, the 
United States could not interfere. But Sefor Echenagucia (Vene- 
zuelan consul) says, “ that Venezuela will offer resistance to England 
to the bitter end; that a pacific settlement of the dispute is out of the 
question ; and that the appointment of an American Boundary com- 
mission will only increase the existing breach.”” And most assuredly 
the United States will not, at the dictation of Lord Salisbury, aban- 
don its adherence to the Monroe doctrine, which has been a primary 
and fundamental principle of American diplomacy for over seventy 
years. The American Republics will soon be invited to appoint pleni- 
potentiaries to meet in conference at Washington within one year of 
the approval of the act for its enforcement, for the formal acceptance 
of the Monroe doctrine as a permanent principle of international law. 
Senator Davis, of Minnesota, a member of the Senate’s Foreign Rela- 
tion Committee, has submitted a resolution on the Monroe doctrine 
which will go much further than the President’s message, viz., to de- 
clare it to be the sense of Congress “ that the acquisition by any Euro- 
pean power of additional territory on the Western hemisphere, by 
force, purchase, or otherwise, will be regarded in an unfriendly light by 
the United States.” This action of the Senate Committee is directed 
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against that paragraph in the President’s message which states that 
the United States would offer no objection if Great Britain should come to 
an amicable settlement with Venezuela. Many supporters of the Monroe 
doctrine have looked upon this as a dangerous loophole in the position 
taken by the United States Government, on the ground that Great 
Britain may, by the use of money, secure all the territory in dispute. 
Now this resolution was carried, and the situation therefore has become 
more serious than ever, inasmuch as it is framed to cover, not only the 
case of Venezuela, but also that of Honduras, which may soon attract 
attention. Mr. Baker, a Republican, representing Kansas, also intro- 
duced the following joint resolution, and addressed the Senate in sup- 
port of it :— 

‘Resolved that the United States of America will regard it as an unfriendly 
act for any foreign power, without our consent, by war, treaty, purchase, or 
otherwise, to extend its territorial linits in the Western hemisphere, either on 
this continent or any islands adjacent thereto which this country deems necessary 
or proper for its self-preservation. And the United States of America reserves the 
right to be the sole judge of this necessity.” 


In closing his speech, Mr. Baker declared the United States would 
maintain the position announced in his resolution, by war if necessary, 
in order that peace might come. 

The Davis and Baker resolutions will commit Congress to a policy 
from which it cannot recede, so that, notwithstanding public opinion 
to the contrary, the outlook is decidedly ominous. Yet there is nothing 
new about them, however startling they may appear to English news- 
paper editors ; for when, in 1825, President Monroe wrote to Thomas 
Jefferson, asking his advice concerning the famous message, with 
reference to the relations of the United States and European Govern- 
ments to South American countries, Jefferson wrote in reply favouring 
the following declaration :— 

‘*That we will not stand in the way of any amicable arrangement between 
them (the South American States) and the mother country; but that we will 
oppose with all our means the forcible interposition of any other power as auciliary, 
stipendiary, or under any other form or pretext, and most especially their ‘ transfer’ to 
any other power by conquest, cession, or acquisition in any other way.” 

The Jefferson doctrine, it will be seen, went further than that 
embodied in President Monroe’s message and applied to the Vene- 
zuelan case by President Cleveland; but to judge from the tone of 
the articles in the English press, it would seem to be utterly unknown 
in England. 

Another thing of the utmost importance appears to be either 
ignored or overlooked in England. It is this: that Great Britain has 
a question of territorial rights wherever she has a_ foothold on the 
American continent. It is not only with Venezuela and Nicaragua 
that she has disputes; for she is at present in dispute with three other 


American republics over boundary lines. Guatemala is one; the 
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Argentine Republic is another; and Brazil, which has an important 
controversy with Great Britain over the ownership of the island of 
Trinidad, which lies only a short distance from the Brazilian coast, is 
a third. England is also likely to have a dispute with Mexico over 
the northern limits; and fifthly and lastly, there is the alleged 
encroachment upon Alaska. or a long time the ownership of a 
portion of Alaska, in the Yukou country, has been a subject of dispute 
between Canada and the United States. The Dominion has made 
contracts for a mail service between that district and British Columbia, 
and this is regarded by the United States as a formal act of possession 
and may lead to further trouble. But the dispute with Brazil is very 
serious, and undoubtedly has much to do with Brazil’s warm response 
to President Cleveland’s message and the official letter of congratula- 
tion from the Brazilian Chamber of Deputies, read by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives at Washington, as well as with the 
attitude of President Morhaes. For the Schomburgk line does not 
end in Venezuela, but continues for some distance down the Rio 
Blanco into Brazil, where a controversy arose as long ago as 1842 
between Great Britain and Brazil similar to the present Venezuelan 
dispute. In 1862 a treaty was concluded, under which both nations 
agreed to consider the disputed territory as neutral ground, so that 
there is nothing to prevent England from renewing her claim if gold 
or silver mines should be opened there. 

All these questions would seem to be either altogether overlooked 
or else vaguely and imperfectly understood in England. Yet they 
are intimately connected with the Venezuelan difficulty, and must 
have had an important bearing on President Cleveland’s historical 
message. The dispute with Brazil may possibly turn out to be the 
most serious of all; for on the 23rd November of last year a special 
telegram from Buenos Ayres to the New York Herald, announcing the 
invasion of Brazilian territory, near the Venezuelan boundary line, by 
British officials, was fully confirmed by subsequent news from Para. 
The British Minister to Brazil then presented to the Brazilian Govern- 
ment England’s formal proposal and plan for the arbitration of the 
question of ownership of Trinidad. But in its official reply to that 
proposal the Brazilian Government declined to agree to arbitration 
over the island of Trinidad, declaring that it did so, not because it was 
inimical to that mode of settling international questions, but because 
it considered that island to be Brazilian territory. It also declared 
“that Brazil will maintain the sovereignty over Trinidad, which all 
nations have heretofore acknowledged belongs to her, despite all of 
England’s claims.’ The attitude of Brazil, therefore, is hostile and 
threatening. Such was the position assumed and maintained by 
Brazil up to January of the present year! The British Government, 
therefore, is thus confronted with another claim as embarrassing as 
that of Venezuela. If it submits to arbitration with Venezuela, it 
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must also do so with Brazil, according to the Monroe doctrine ; and 
should arbitration be unfavourable to it, England must relinquish 
Trinidad as well as the disputed territory in Venezuela, which would 
be tantamount to the virtual relinquishment of all or nearly all her 
possessions in Central and South America. Lord Salisbury may well 
hesitate to submit to arbitration with Venezuela, in view of the 
unfavourable results of previous arbitration to England. By the 
Washington Treaty of 1871, Great Britain submitted the Alabama 
claims to arbitration. Five arbitrators, from Italy, Switzerland, 
Brazil, Great Britain, and the United States, met at Geneva in 1872, 
and arbitrated in favour of the United States; their award amounting 
to fifteen and a half million dollars, which sum was promptly paid by 
the British Government. In the same year the San Juan dispute 
between Great Britain and the United States respecting the north- 
western boundary line, which bent southward round Vancouver 
Island, was referred for arbitration to the Emperor of Germany, who 
again decided in favour of the United States. With such precedents 
the prospects of arbitration in favour of England are decidedly dis- 
couraging. Lord Salisbury’s objection to arbitration may be partly 
based on these precedents. The feeling, moreover, in America is that 
arbitration in favour of both Venezuela and Brazil is a foregone 
conclusion, on account of a newly-discovered document by the United 
States Department—a letter from Viscount Leveson (afterwards Earl 
Granville), British Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to 
Sir James Stephen, Permanent Under-Secretary for the Colonies, 
written under instructions from Lord Palmerston, Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, for the guidance of Lord John Russell, Secretary for War and 
the Colonies, dated March 18th, 1840, in which distinct reference is 
made to the claims of the Governments of Venezuela, Brazil, and the 
Netherlands. The last paragraph of this letter is important. It runs 
as follows :— 

‘‘Lord Palmerston further considers that it would be expedient that the 
srazilian detachment should be required to withdraw from Pirara, and that the 
officer in command should be informed that any claim which Brazil may 
imagine itself to have to that village should be stated by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment to that of Great Britain, in order that it may be discussed and settled 
between the two Governments. 

**(Signed) LEVEsON.” 

‘*To James Stephen, Esq.” 

Brazil did withdraw from Pirara, but the southern boundary of 
British Guiana has now advanced over one hundred miles beyond that 
point, and the British Government has since laid down the law to 
Brazil by a note from Lord Salisbury, handed to the Brazilian Foreign 
Office by the British Minister, in which Brazil is told “that she must 
accept arbitration” (which she has positively refused) “on or before 
February 12th, otherwise, that when the British Parliament opens, the 
declaration that England now occupies Trinidad will be announced in 
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the Queen’s Speech, and that unless Brazil gives reasons for delay in 
arbitrating the dispute, by showing better proofs of ownership than 
those already advanced, the island is lost to the Brazilian Republic.” 
This announcement has caused serious comment at Washington, and 
the situation has been rendered more grave by the news received from 
Buenos Ayres, announcing that the Argentine Republic has cancelled 
the English Cable Company’s concession, and has made common cause 
with Brazil. In official circles deep significance is attached to the 
concerted action of the two largest South American republics in 
directly antagonizing British claims to American possessions. The 
Brazilian view of the matter is that to expect Brazil to arbitrate the 
ownership of Trinidad would be as reasonable as to ask the United 
States to arbitrate the possession of Staten Island or Long Island, if 
England should suddenly occupy either of those islands on the ground 
that the United States had not hitherto made a good use of it. 
Argentina’s action in cancelling the cable concession is due to Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s message, and is inspired by the hope that the United 
States will recognise the right of Argentina to the Falkland Islands, 
which were forcibly taken by Great Britain. These islands were 
owned and settled by Spain, and thus became a part of the Argentine 
Republic. Argentina vigorously protested when they were seized by 
England, and declared in a proclamation that though she was unable 
to resist the power of England, she continued to firmly adhere to her 
claim to the rightful ownership of that territory. 

And yet the Washington correspondent of the Chronicle, whose 
letters have attracted considerable attention on both sides of the 
Atlantic, on the eve of his departure from Washington, announced in 
a didactic style “ that the nation desiring arbitration is in a civilized 
attitude, and that the nation refusing it is in an uncivilized attitude.” 
This sententious oracular declaration will be taken cum grano by diplo- 
matists and those who have carefully watched the course of events 
since the revival of the Venezuelan controversy. No man of observa- 
tion doubts the popularity of the Monroe doctrine in America. From 
Maine to San Francisco the people believe in it, and are ready to fight 
for it if necessary. It is true that a few feeble protests from certain 
staid New England newspapers, whose editors are still imbued with 
old Puritanical prejudices, were made against the President’s message 
as being too hasty ; but these were a mere drop in the ocean in com- 
parison with the unanimously enthusiastic approval of the rest of the 
country. The fiery Kentuckians and the people of Missouri and the 
wild West, almost to a man, considered the message not strong 
enough. The South was equally emphatic. From Virginia, Louisiana, 
Alabama, Georgia, Texas, and the Carolinas echoed the war cry. An 
avalanche of congratulatory messages to President Cleveland came to 
the White House from the Governors of nearly every State and 
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Territory in the Union, most of whom declared in favour of war.! 
The entire country was roused and unanimously responded to his 
appeal to its patriotism by tenders of service from numerous organisa- 
tions and societies and whole regiments of National Guards. It was 
felt that the time had at last come for the people of the great Republic 
to make a firm stand against the encroachments of European Powers 
upon American soil. 

It is, however, chiefly for the interests of the United States that 
the traditional national policy must be adhered to. Venezuela alone 
might not be worth fighting for as an investment, but neither was the 
tax on tea in 1776. But the present and future trade with all Cen- 
tral and South America, which has hitherto been monopolized by 
England and Germany, might be well worth fighting for, inasmuch 
as there are no foreign markets anywhere to compare with those of 
Latin-America, or that can offer greater advantages to the United 
States. Her annual trade to-day amounts to more than a billion of 
dollars, and, with the constantly increasing needs of the people, 
is sure to enlarge. It is a market that lies at the very doors of 
the United States, and its proximity is an immense advantage that 
will be further emphasized with increasing facilities of trade and 
transportation ; for although it is a market which has long been culti- 
vated by European rivals, and in which they are still struggling for 
supremacy, it is one which the merchants and manufacturers of the 
United States have hardly entered. 

It is also noticeable that Englagd’s recent encroachments have all 
been in the vicinity of goldfields—in Venezuela, Alaska, and South 
Africa. At Philadelphia, in a lecture on “ International Relations in 
Central and South America,” at the Union League Club, Senator 
Edmunds recently called attention to the way British claims in Guiana 
and Honduras had grown in twenty years from almost nothing to 
116,000 square miles. In British Guiana, in 1851, England’s claims 
included only a few towns, with no boundary at all given on the 
border towards Venezuela; but in 1870, this small claim had grown 
to 76,000 square miles, and in 1892 to 109,000 square miles, whilst in 
Honduras they had expanded from almost nothing to 7,000 square 
miles. This system of expansion may be possible in Africa and Asia 
on the divide et impera principle, but it cannot be permitted in 
America. 

Public opinion and the trend of popular feeling in the United 
States can only be gauged on a reliable basis by those comparatively 
few persons who have profited by a long residence in America to study 
its history, statistics and national traditions, the spirit of its laws and 

(1) From the Governors of Carson (Nevada), Salem (Oregon), Jackson (Mississippi), 
Atlanta (Georgia), Richmond (Virginia), Burlington (Vermont), and many others, The 
intensity of the patriotic feeling aroused by the message was also shown by scores of 
letters received at the White House from prominent people in every profession, who 
emphatically endorsed it. ' 
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institutions and the dominant characteristics of its people. They 
must also have visited most of the chief cities and met men in almost 
every walk in life and position in society—in a word, they must have 
had a wide field of observation affording exceptional opportunities for 
ascertaining the general current of thought and feeling of different 
classes of Americans. Lastly, they must be dispassionate and impar- 
tial—not hasty—in their conclusions, otherwise their views and 
opinions can be only at best superficial or biassed, and, consequently, 
of little value. It is not sufficient to have paid a flying visit to 
Washington, and hurriedly interviewed or buttonholed a few senators, 
to understand Americans or correctly estimate American feeling. It 
is even more absurd for any person, no matter how eminent, able or 
learned in other respects he may be, who has never been in America, 
to prophesy dogmatically, as if by inspiration, the future political 
destinies and alliances of the great Republic. The most erroneous 
and mischievous conclusions are only too often arrived at by news- 
paper correspondents and other persons having merely a very super- 
ficial knowledge of the country. 

No doubt blood is thicker than water, and many Americans of pure 
British descent, the Irish excepted, still entertain feelings of sympathy 
and friendship for the mother country and the race from which they 
sprung. But how many Americans there are of pure British blood at 
present in the United States is a question impossible to answer. Inter- 
marriages for more than two centuries between the original New Eng- 
land and Dutch colonists, and their descendants with the Germans, Irish, 
Italians, Poles, Swedes, Hungarians, French, and other nationalities 
have produced an essentially heterogeneous, cosmopolitan nation, 
unlike any other country in the world—a veritable ol/a podrida of 
nationalities. It was only in 1664 that New Amsterdam was unjustly 
wrested from Holland by Charles II., and called New York on 
the “ might makes right” principle ; while the names of Stuyvesant, 
Van Buren, and Schuyler, so often read in the newspapers, on the 
street corners, or over the shops of New York and Brooklyn, testify 
to the survival of a strong Dutch element inthe population. Accord- 
ing to the latest census returns, there are nearly 65 millions of people 
in the United States. Of these, 15 millions are foreigners, not native 
born, and there are nearly 7 millions of negroes, so that the native- 
born American population is only 43 odd millions." Amongst these 
43 odd millions of native-born Americans, too, an immense number 
are of foreign parentage with foreign proclivities, or of mixed 
descent, and although English is still the language of the country, 
the United States are rapidly being cosmopolised. Of these 43 millions 

(1) The exact figures are: Foreigners (not native born) 14,955,000; negroes, 
6,580,793 ; native-born Americans. 43,406,907 ; grand total, 64,942,700. Of the 
foreigners, not native born, 2,784,894 are Germans, and 1,871,509 are Irish, who keep 


apart. Germans usually marry German wives, live in German quarters, and read 
German newspapers. 
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of native-born Americans, at a rough guess, only about half probably 
are of pure English or Scotch descent; while the 15 millions of 
foreigners include about 5 millions of Germans and Irish. It is 
quite true that blood is thicker than water, and that before the British 
fleet commenced the bombardment of Alexandria, the French and 
German fleets steamed silently away, while the sailors of the Ameri- 
can squadron cheered those of the mother country; for the pro- 
English sympathies and sentiment still linger in the hearts of Ameri- 
cans ; but these sympathies are gradually getting weaker year by year, 
and may be said to be slowly dying out, or superseded by the growing 
cosmopolitan spirit due to the renewed increase of foreign immigration. 

The anti-English sentiment among the American people, born with 
the Revolution and fostered by the war of 1812, has never died out.’ 
Nor is it forgotten that in 1838 England and the United States were 
nearer war than at present over the Maine boundary dispute. By 
the Webster-Ashburton treaty, the United States gave up Northern 
Maine to England. To quote the Hon. J. Washburn, “ The history 
of that north-eastern boundary dispute is a chapter of concessions, 
submissions, and humiliations by which the otherwise fair record of 
American diplomacy has been dimmed and stained”; and although 
the sense of wrong and indignity has slept for more than a third of a 
century, it is now revived. Neither do Americans forget the réd/e 
played by England, and her moral and material support of the Con- 
federate States during the War of Secession. England was the first 
to acknowledge the Confederacy of the Southern States as a belligerent 
power. The corsair ship—the Alabama—always found a welcome in 
British waters ; and although her commander was a Confederate, her 
crew, guns, and gunners were British. She never was in Confederate 
waters, and used the Confederate flag only when making a prize. 
Every American history in every American school tells of the pro- 
phecy of Napoleon when he sold Louisiana for £3,000,000 to the 
United States, that this accession of territory would strengthen for 
ever its power. “I have just given to England,” he said, “a mari- 
time rival that will, sooner or later, humble her pride.” The naval 
victories of Decatur, Porter, Hull, and others over the English, as of 
Jackson over Wellington’s veteran soldiers at New Orleans, are re- 
corded at length in every American history. These things are taught 
to every American schoolboy, who thus inherits, so to speak, with his 
mother’s milk, an anti-English sentiment. The national air and 
popular song, the “Star-Spangled Banner,” which thrills every 
patriotic American breast, was composed at Baltimore by Francis 8. 

(1) Every American historian refers to the cruelties of the British in the War of the 
Revolution—how thousands of American patriots, taken prisoners at the battle of Long 
Island in 1776, were put on board old hulks and treated with barbarous neglect ; how 
most of them, huddled up in dark, crowded cabins, without light or ventilation, 
miserably perished. Thiers, in his Histoire de l’Empire, makes the same accusation 
against England for her treatment of French prisoners during her wars with Napoleon. 
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Key, when detained as a prisoner on board the British fleet, which 
was then bombarding that city, but sailed away without capturing it. 
I witnessed the inauguration and unveiling of his statue in 1888 in 
the Golden Gate Park at San Francisco amidst enthusiastic cheering 
by an immense crowd assembled to witness the ceremony. In the 
following year, in April, 1889, I also witnessed the celebration of the 
Centennial of the first inauguration of the First President of the 
United States, and the défilé of 58,000 troops of all arms through 
Union Square, New York, past the statues of Lafayette and 
Washington—those two immortal pioneers of American liberty. 
These scenes are indelibly impressed on my recollection as never to- 
be forgotten souvenirs of that American patriotism so admirably ex- 
pressed in the well-known national song, “‘ My Country, ’tis of thee!” 

There is no blinking the anti-English sentiment dominant amongst 
Americans of all classes, and it is equally useless to deny that this 
feeling is fully reciprocated in England by a genuine dislike for 
Americans as a people. The dismal aquatics of the last year at 
Henley ; the yacht races of Sandy Hook and on the Cowes course, 
and the Dunraven episode, abundantly testify to this mutual dislike, 
which is illustrated even in the arena of the prize ring, if we descend 
to that lowest and most ignoble branch of sport, by the refusal of the 
American boxing champion, Corbett, to apologise to the noble 
members of the London National Sporting Club. Lord Sackville 
West’s pamphlet is another proof of the little cordiality existing in a 
higher sphere of life between the two peoples. This mutual dislike, 
historically considered, is perfectly natural, but it is at the same time 
as ominous of danger as it is regrettable. ‘Two long wars have been 
more than enough to implant an hereditary animosity in the breasts 
of both peoples, and in recent years, the course of trade has hit the 
British pocket. In discussing the question, “‘ Why Americans dislike 
England,” the Philadelphia Telegraph recently observed, “ that the 
Englishman at home is always supercilious in his intercourse with 
people who have not enjoyed the distinction to be born Englishmen.” 
The same accusation has been made against Englishmen in France, 
where the word “ superciliousness ” is freely translated by morgue. 

It would, however, be an egregious error to suppose this anti- 
English sentiment to be the sole or main cause of the Venezuelan 
trouble. The strong anti-European and anti-Imperial sentiment of 
the foreign population of the United States has a great deal to do 
with it. The German comes to the United States to avoid the con- 
scription, escape the burdens of taxation, and improve his position in 
life." The Pole, the Russian, and the Russian Jew fly to America 

(1) A German restaurant proprietor of Philadelphia, who had paid a short visit to his 
vative country, told the writer how disgusted he felt with everything in Germany, and 
how glad he was to return to the United States. A French lady at Buffalo said to me, 
“En France, si Von est pauvre, on reste pauvre, tandis quwici avec un peu de courage et 
d’énergie on se fait bientét une position.’ 
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to escape the nameless horrors of the dungeons of Holy Russia; the 
Armenian does the same to avoid the tender mercies of the un- 
speakable Turk ; the Hungarian crosses the Atlantic because he can 
earn far better wages and enjoy more liberty than under Austrian 
rule; the Swiss, simply because he can make more money in Americ: 
than in his own free, but poor little country, in accordance with the 
proverb “ point d’argent, point de Suisse.” The Dane, the Swede, and 
the Norwegian follow his example. The Italian—the poorest, the 
most vicious and ignorant and the least patriotic of all, resembles the 
Chinaman, for as soon as he has amassed a little money, he returns to 
sunny Italy, and his loss is not felt. But the Poles, Armenians, 
Russians, Irish, and the vast majority of Germans and Hungarians 
come to stay. They become American citizens, and live and die in their 
adopted country. These teeming millions of oppressed people of various 
nationalities, differing so widely in ethnological characteristics, in 
language and religion (for the Pole detests the Russian, and dislikes 
the German, who, in his turn, despises the Pole, and there is no love 
lost between the Irish and Germans), are all inspired by the anti- 
European sentiment and stand united to resist Kuropean aggression— 
offering a curiously unique spectacle of cosmopolitan patriotism. 
Germans and Poles fought side by side in the war of the Revolution. 
Kosciusko fought in the battle of Stillwater in 1777, and a monument 
to his memory adorns the grounds of West Point. Pulaski fell at 
Savannah. Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, found a safe refuge 
in the United States. General Steuben, a German Baron, fought in 
the War of Independence, and ranks next to Washington and Greene 
in the estimation of American historians. De Kalb, another German 
hero, killed at the battle of Camden in South Carolina in 1780, is 
immortalised by a monument at Camden, the corner stone of which 
was laid by Lafayette. The Frenchman’s amour propre is gratified by 
the French Statue of Liberty enlightening the world at the entrance 
to New York harbour, and by the statues which he sees at New 
York and Washington of his great countryman, Lafayette. The 
South American gazes with patriotic admiration on the statue of 
Bolivar in Central Park, while the Italian views with the same 
feeling that of Garibaldi in Washington Square, New York. Every- 
where one sees statues of liberators ; those of the hero-martyr President 
Garfield and the victorious Jackson at Washington; of the martyr 
President Lincoln at Philadelphia ; of Washington, at Baltimore ; 
of the author of the “Star-Spangled Banner,” at San Francisco; 
of Wallace in the Druid Hill Park at Baltimore. The monuments 
at Buffalo and Rochester, surmounted by the figure of Liberty, to 
the memory of the soldiers and sailors who perished in the Civil 
War—all mutely, but eloquently, testify to the omnipresent national 
ideal of liberty ; while freedom is symbolized in the figure of Liberty 
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soaring high at the summit of the Capitol over the Senate—both 
emblematical of the Republican spirit of ancient Rome. 

It is as great a mistake to despise the Latin-American republics 
and underrate their political influence, military strength, and com- 
mercial importance, as to suppose President Cleveland’s Venezuelan 
message to be merely an electioneering dodge, inasmuch as it is 
well known that he does not seek re-nomination. Both these mistakes 
have been made by the European press, and thus European opinion 
has been signally misled. Individually and separately, no doubt, 
the Central and South American republics are weak ; but collectively 
and united they are strong. Unlike the North American colonies of 
England, which did not pass suddenly from one state to another— 
from servitude to liberty—the Spanish-American countries passed 
almost instantaneously from a state of ignorance and brutalizing 
tyranny to that of political liberty ; for the régime under which they 
had lived for three centuries was one of pure despotism, and the 
whole philosophy of the economical system, of which they had been 
the helpless victims, consisted simply in isolating them from the rest 
of the world, and exploiting them for the sole benefit and profit of 
Spain. Consequently, they were wholly unprepared for their political 
organisation. ‘They had all been reared under the same infamous 
colonial system, which has been employed in Cuba, and has given 
birth to the revolution; and it was that atrocious system which un- 
fitted them for independence when suddenly thrown upon their own 
resources. Inspired by the principles of the French Revoluticn and 
the example of the United States, the Spanish-Americans struck for 
their independence ; but their struggle was a much longer one than 
that of the North American English colonies, since twenty years 
passed in some cases before Spain was compelled to acknowledge their 
independence. There was no France to aid them with fleets of war 
ships, troops, anda Lafayette; so that it is no matter for surprise that 
they should not yet have attained the higher civilisation of the United 
States, and have been torn by violent party struggles, constant changes 
of government, and an apparent incapacity for a settled political 
organisation. At the present grave crisis in her history, Venezuela is 
distracted by internal troubles, and threatened with a revolution that 
may overthrow the government of President Crespo. 

From a commercial standpoint the present dispute with Venezuela 
may do immense and possibly irremediable injury to England’s com- 
mercial interests in Central and South America, inasmuch as a conti- 
nental boycott is threatened against Great Britain. This movement, 
initiated in Salvador, favouring the union of all Latin-America in a 
league, to wage a tariff war against any European nation manifesting 
hostility to any American nation, has been enthusiastically approved 
in Central America. The republics of Spanish-America resent Eng- 
land’s high-handed foreign policy, and inasmuch as any one of them 
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is likely to feel the effects of it at any time, they deem it advisable to 
combine against the European power. In South American trade Eng- 
land and the United States are rivals, and should either lose it, that 
would mean a great and permanent benefit to the other. Venezuela 
has already inaugurated a policy of retaliation, and is boycotting 
English merchandise and discouraging English enterprise. The 
charter recently granted the Anglo-Venezuelan Bank of Caracas has 
been cancelled because the stockholders were English capitalists. It 
was to have been opened on 28th December, but the directors asked 
for an extension of time until the 21st of next April. This was 
granted, and the announcement printed in the official gazette; but 
before the edition was distributed, the news of President Cleveland’s 
message reached Caracas. The Venezuelan Minister of the Interior 
then at once destroyed the printed copies of the gazette, and ordered 
another edition printed, announcing the cancelling of the charter. 
Another important feature of this boycott is the discrimination made 
against the English Telephone Companies, the subscribers of which 
have ordered out their British telephones and substituted for them 
those of an American company. Business firms are distributing cir- 
culars in favour of a commercial warfare upon all English houses and 
English goods. President Crespo, who will give no satisfaction to Eng- 
land for the Uruan affair, is apparently determined to persist in the boy- 
cott of all things English, and has declared that a continental boycott 
is not unlikely. In case this scheme should be carried out, England’s 
loss would be enormous. Chili is the only republic that hesitates to 
favour such a combination against England; her attitude being due 
to the interference of the United States in the war between Peru and 
Bolivia, and Chili’s humiliation in the settlement of the trouble aris- 
ing from the difficulty between Chileans and sailors of the United 
States cruiser Baltimoye, some of whom were killed. Zhe Chilero, a 
Santiago newspaper, in discussing the Venezuela message, declared the 
Monroe doctrine not to mean “ America for Americans,” but ‘“* Ame- 
rica for the Yankees,’ and compared the action of the United States 
with the treatment Chili has received from England, which has always 
been friendly. But Chili stands alone, a solitary instance of isolated 
virtue, in a ring of republics hostile to England. The Mexican press 
unanimously support President Cleveland, style him the “ Champion 
of the American people,” and declare the Monroe doctrine to have 
become a broad principle affirming the right of all Americans to their 
own territory, and that the menace of absorption has disappeared for 
ever. Only one newspaper, the Merico Herald, deplored war with 
England as an unspeakable calamity, that would mean a terrible blow 
to the rising prestige and predominance of the Anglo-Saxon race, and 
would probably result in the assumption of leadership in the world’s 
affairs by some great nation hostile to the increasing predominance of 
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the English-speaking country, declaring that the fate of a mighty 
breed of men hung upon the prudence and wisdom of the Cabinets of 
Washington and London. On the other hand—E/ Globo—a more 
representative journal, denounced England in bitter terms :— 


** England,” it said, ‘‘has earned the profound antipathy of all American 
countries by her rapacity and sordid robbery instincts. Cleveland’s stern and 
vigorous words have filled the American people with joy. It is an unexpected 
revenge upon England, and a merited humiliation for her, and she now tastes 
the contempt she has visited on all other nations. The principle of America for 
its own inhabitants, watered by the blood of a hundred thousand Mexicans in 
the war against France, has now grown to a full ripeness, and is avowed for all 
mankind in Cleveland’s great message.” 


Although the dislike of Mexicans for North Americans, whom they 
eall “ Gringos,” is notorious, their aversion to European aggression or 
intervention is even greater. They do not forget the loss of Cali- 
fornia and the vast territory between Texas and the Pacific wrested 
from them by the United States in 1848, although Mexico received 
£3,000,000 for that annexation, and subsequently £2,000,000 more 
for Arizona and New Mexico. But they also remember their long 
struggle with Maximilian, and the moral and material support rendered 
them by the United States against the foreign usurper. Memories of 
Hidalgo and Queretaro must ever unite Mexico with the Southern 
republics. 

Europe seems to have declared against the Monroe doctrine, which the 
United States is firmly determined to enforce at any cost. This means 
the struggle of the Eastern hemisphere with the Western ; of the setting 
with the rising sun; of imperial and oligarchical ideas, institutions, 
and privileges with the republican and democratic, the political and 
social system of the New World. But it means more than this. It 
means also a struggle for the markets of Central and South America, 
and the development of the enormous industrial and mineral wealth of 
Latin-America, between the United States and the nations of the old 
world, and more especially with England, Germany, and Spain, whose 
interests everywhere clash with those of America. But it will only 
be when Cuba is free, and the last vestiges of monarchism have dis- 
appeared from the priceless pearl of the Antilles and the American 
continent and its adjacent islands, that the golden dream of Pan- 
American union can be completely fulfilled. It is only natural that 
Great Britain and Spain should deny the Monroe doctrine and tena- 
ciously cling to their ancient hereditary possessions ; but whether the 
platonic methods of dilatory diplomacy will suffice permanently to 
retain them, seems as doubtful as the idea of a pacific solution by 
arbitration of all these long-pending disputes. 


G. H. D. Gossre. 
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‘‘Or tu chi st, che vuoi vedere 4 scranna 
Per guidicar da lungi mille miglia 
Colla veduta corta di una spanna.”—Dante. 


ONE spes aks as a fool, and those who buy for the National Gallery 
are wise; a very beautiful picture by Monticelli was sold last summer 
at Christie's, it went back to France—and for £250! One wishes 
that it had been bought for us. Let us hope that it went to the 
sitting-room of some charming woman, for that is the proper setting 
for Monticelli’s pictures. 

If painters in their hours of painting ever thought of the picture- 
galleries, there would be no pictures. The poet’s cry to the director 
in the Fuust prologue— 


‘**Q sprich mir nicht von jener bunten Menge 
Bei deren Anblick uns der Geist entflieht ’°— 


must find an echo in the heart of every one of them. Pictures 
all get their billet in galleries now, sooner or later, and are there 
in just the same relation to cireumambient (the word is Miltonic, 
and the Taine word mié/icu has been enough abused) things, as 
are the wild animals at the zoological gardens. <A picture is the result 
of certain conditions of life, is just as much the outcome of certain sur- 
roundings as lions and elephants are; lions and elephants may be studied 
in the gardens; itis convenient and : safe, but a nice sense of the eternal 
fitness of things compels the artist to show them, on canvas, at large 
in the jungle, or desert, and not debarred from injuring the onlooker. 
Students and lovers of animals will frequent the zoological gardens, 
but they must, if they ever permit themselves an attachment to any 
particular animal, feel as some lovers of Monticellido about him. They 
want him at the National Gallery. He would be seen and appre- 
ciated if he were there, but it is not his proper place. The proper 
place of his pictures is the room of some charming woman. It 
should be a room attesting the personality of its inhabitant, and 
suggesting familiarity with rare gardens. Some women charm 
directly, and suggest a comparison with wild flowers, some less simple 
with garden, some more subtle with hothouse flowers. The woman 
who w vould answer to the appeal for friendship made in Monticelli’s 
pictures would be one of the rarer garden-flower women, a woman 
one must be intimate with to know at all, living, at least at times, an 
outdoor life, carefully guarded by convenient conventions, and with 
dainty habits of leisure. 

Monticelli cannot be appreciated except you look closely into his 
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pictures, and yet his colour has just the elusive charm which distance 
gives to a landscape. Stendhal has written some charming words, 
which occur to one, once having read them, when one thinks of Mon- 
ticelli, and may elucidate the charm of his pictures :— 


‘‘La magie des lointains cette partie de la peinture qui attache les imagina- 
tions tendres. Par la elle se rapproche de la musique, elle engage l’imagination 
a finir ses tableaux et si dans le premier abord nous sommes plus frappés par 
les figures du premier plan, c’est des objets dont les détails sont & moitié 
cachés par Pair que nous nous souvenons avec plus de charme, ils ont pris dans 
notre pensée une teinte celeste.” 


He goes on somewhere else to say :— 


‘**Telle est notre mistre, ce sont les dimes plus faites pour ce bonheur tendre 
et sublime qu’il semble fuir avec plus de constance.” 


Poor Monticelli! Mr. W. E. Henley says of him: Adolphe Mon- 
ticelli was born in 1824, and was the son of a Marseilles gauger. He 
was grounded in art by the local master, who was a pupil of Ingres. 
In Paris, however, he succumbed to the influence, first of Delacroix 
and then of Diaz, and was converted from a belief in line to the fana- 
ticism of colour. Returning to Provence, he seems to have filled the 
Rhone valley with legends about himself and with pictures the work 
of his hand; but he was presently obliged to go again to Paris, where 
he sank so low that he had to hawk his works at street corners. He 
was driven south again by the advance of the German armies, and, 
after crossing France on foot, he settled in his native city, and lived 
there by painting (at the rate of a 20-frane picture a day) until he 
died there of drink in 1886. 

Perhaps, like the lions at the Zoo, it is safer and more convenient 
to know him caged and dead than in his live wild condition. But if 
he lost his character he gained artistie life, and the elemental fire, 
which burnt in him but indifferently well for ordinary purposes, has 
reached its proper sphere, “ where burns the fire eternal and sincere.” 

It is to be hoped that some day our National Gallery may possess an 
example of his work. It is difficult to gauge at all what enjoyment 
or improvement, if any, the very different people who may be seen at 
the Gallery find or experience there. An eye for graphic art is not 
more common to everybody than is an ear for music. Everybody 
is not apprehensive of those emotions, for which words are inadequate 
and expression for which is sought and found in form, colour, and 
sound. ‘ La faculté de recevoir par la peinture les plaisirs les plus 
vifs” is very rare. The National Gallery could be anything, every- 
thing, or nothing to its visitor. There is material there giving 
furiously to think, to feel, and to dream about; it is easy there to 
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forget one’s self. However importunate one’s pleasures or pains may 
be the pictures are the best of distractions. 

That large silver penny with a mystic number engraved upon 
it which one there receives in exchange for one’s umbrella is a 
pass into a world where one may happen to number more friends 
than in the real world down the steps into which one’s umbrella will 
presently retake one. One may know more dead painters and their 
living pictures than ordinary or extraordinary men and women, 
walking by one and whom one might touch or who might touch one. 
One may be touched by people here in the Gallery, without being 
aware of it, though—once a chatelaine was taken from me which I 
valued very much, for on it hung an old Italian ivory off the rosary 
of some long vanished and forgotten devout person. It must have 
belonged to some great person—for it had been carved by no 
ordinary hand—on one side it showed a skull, the other bore the face 
of the Man of Sorrows who was acquainted with grief. The 
features had been worn by the suffering fingers of many praying 
people, and those effaced features had an expression only to be got by 
such experience. 

The quantity, if not the quality, of the pictures will surely 
appeal to the uneducated—the commonplace man abhors blank spaces ; 
cottage walls, walls of villa sitting-rooms, are always thickly covered 
with plates, fans, photographs; even coloured advertisements are all 
better to him than nothing. The Japanese, the most artistically 
cultivated of living people, exhibit on their walls only one picture at 
a time, put on their tables only one flower vase with an arrangement 
perhaps of one flower. Their art expresses, in terms understood by 
the whole nation, the nation’s feeling and thought; they have a level 
of culture ; there cannot—between one Japanese and another—be the 
gulf that there may have been between the late Professor Jowett 
and a labouring man out of work, who, perhaps, might have been 
seen at the same time though not together, looking round the pictures 
at the National Gallery. The distance between Professor Jowett— 
whose feeling for art was, perhaps, not natural but acquired—and 
the man out of work who had no feeling at all, must have been so 
great that one may safely assert Professor Jowett’s point of view to 
have been inconceivable to the man, and one wonders whether Profes- 
sor Jowett possessing //s knowledge, could still realise the ignorances 
of the ignorant. He, accustomed to meditate over knowledge abso- 
lute in existence absolute, not in the form of generation or relation, 
but absolute—could he understand Art which is so relative? And the 
labouring man—entirely unaccustomed to put into any form his rudi- 
mentary feelings and thoughts; will he be able to translate back to 
himself so ultimate an expression of even his own feelings and 
thoughts as he may find on the walls here ? 
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A gallery, though it is not an ideal place really to enjoy any one 
master or any one picture in, is eminently the place for comparison 
and study, and some doubtless beat galleries for this purpose, versed 
in the latest art criticism, prepared to be condemned with Dr. Bode, 
saved by and with Senator Morelli, or clinging to the skirts of the 
crop of art nursemaids, who, having trained themselves, as they think, 
according to the methods of these masters, are very anxious to train 
others to follow exactly the way which they think is indicated—*“ I] 
n’y arien de si agréable que de se dire de bonnes injures.” The 
contentious are easily distinguished from the crowd by the ferocity of 
their attack, and inspire one with injurious desires. Not but what 
they have as much reason for being, as moths have to be about any 
light. Stendhal says: “Tout étre qui n’a pas assez aimé un grand 
homme a dixhuit ans, pour adorer méme ses ridicules n’est pas fait 
pour parler d’art avec moi. Une dme folle, réveuse et profondement 
sensible est encore plus indispensable qu’une bonne téte pour oser 
ouvrir la bouche sur les statues de Canova.” Ifthere are any such now 
beginning to see and criticize pictures, one would like to say to them, 
“Kn matiére de beaux arts n’affectez jamais le ton ni l’air d’un 
homme du métier.”” Analyse what you feel, and feel with heat. Bear 
in mind the Italian proverb, “Non é bello quel ch’ é bello, ma é 
bello quel che piace.” The important question to put to oneself is, 
‘Mi piace o non mi piace?” Be not extreme to mark against your- 
self what, according to received canons of criticism, you seem to see 
amiss. Here, as in the world outside, “ Be not righteous overmuch.” 
Remember that students of literature must become practised paleeo- 
graphists before they can decipher, with pleasure to themselves, Anglo- 
Saxon or early French manuscripts or even Elizabethan stable accounts, 
and do not expect to enjoy Giotto at first sight. Painting, the ex- 
pression in form and colour of the thought of an age as felt in one 
country, by one man, or society of men, requires just as much special 
aptitude, special study, as do different languages and the literature 
that makes use of them. Or as music does, though music appeals of 
course to the mind and power of emotion in a man through the ear, 
and not the eye at all. A man without an ear for music may take 
pleasure in the mere noise, but he cannot be said to appreciate it. A 
man with no eye for form or colour may enjoy the sight of pictures, but 
he cannot appreciate them. An Englishman, knowing no Italian nor 
Italian history, would not be able to appreciate Dante, Boccaccio, or 
Ariosto, nor could he appreciate Giotto, Botticelli, or Titian, painters 
who, apart from their interest as painters and craftsmen, are interesting 
as bringing before us epochs of history, the whole moral atmosphere of 
their age. 

Monticelli is a painter for painters; it is as a painter and as 
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craftsman that he is interesting ; his is the poetry of paint. He is no 
painter of humanity in its large distinctions; his pictures do not show 
the moral atmosphere of his age or any particular epoch in history. 
His charming little women might have stepped out of Watteau’s 
pictures, but the atmosphere in which one meets them is more sug- 
gestive of Giorgione, and it is just his quality of paint, as paint, that 
is so particularly all hisown. Dr. Martineau says somewhere, I think, 
of Raphael’s “ San Sisto Madonna’’—but it is true of all art that lives, 
even of a teaspoon—that it is “ a unique birth in which no second mind 
can beara part, and, go where it may, speak to what myriads it will, 
it is still the appeal of one soul to another, eliciting response as sharp 
and single as the echo of a solitary voice. Flowing forth from a 
single creative nature, it acts by its touch as an experiment in spiritual 
friendship, and gathers an ever-increasing group held fast in fellow- 
ship of enthusiasm.” 

Monticelli was essentially improvisatore, his delicious quality of 
paint was perhaps not the result of premeditation or knowledge, but 
of an abandonment of himself to his palette and his emotion of colour. 
His pictures are begotten of accident upon canvas in colour. Born 
when his fancy met her hour, developed as his imagination found 
her colour—none but painters can understand paint. 

Lord Tennyson is said to have regarded the inspiration of poets in 
general as incomprehensible except to poets, and to have said that the 
inspiration of Shakspere was incomprehensible even to himself, that 
he, Tennyson, could form an idea of the intellectual efforts of such 
poets as Byron and Shelley—he did not say that he could have 
written what they wrote, but that their state of mind and feeling was 
comprehensible to him. Of the state of mind and feeling which 





found expression in Shakspere’s plays he could form no conception 
whatever. 

Even the late Lord Leighton, perhaps our most accomplished 
painter, a man so great that we can reproach him for not being 
greater, and read with an assenting sigh in Robert de la Sizeranne’s 
very intelligent appreciation of ‘La peinture contemporaine an- 
glaise,” that he appears to him as, “a premiére vue dans ses ceuvres 
importantes comme un second Overbeck, et dans ses tableaux de cheva- 
let comme un premier Bouguereau ’’—just that and nothing more, 
as a painter. Even Sir Frederick Leighton might have hesitated to say 
that the state of mind and feeling of Michael Angelo and Raphael 
was comprehensible to him, and perhaps Sir Frederick Leighton is just 
the one modern I should not have instanced in relation to Monticelli ; 
for had Monticelli but had—what Sir Frederick Leighton had— 
science, intelligence and supreme self-control, he with his passion, his 
sentiment, would have been one of the greatest of men, and had Sir 
Frederick what Monticelli had, the power of letting himself go, of 
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forgetting himself—why ! he would no longer have been so inhumanly 
perfect but just as one of the greatest, and Robert de la Sizeranne 
could not have taken his measure with his intelligent, appreciative, 
but still—according to the nature of tapes—limited tape. He would 
have compassed the interval between art and genius. It is the 
interval which separates sophists and rhetoricians from such men as 
Homer, Virgil,and Dante. Alas! much of Sir F. Leighton’s painting 
is mere rhetoric, of which none can deny—he is a great master. 

How can one explain, make clear, what one means by “letting 
oneself go,” by forgetting oneself, it seems to be a contradiction in 
terms. It is what Socrates did when he listened to his daemon, what 
Dante did when he followed his star through the infernal circles into 
human purgatory and on to divine paradise, and, there being evil 
geniuses as well as good geniuses, it is what Goethe fabled that Faust 
did when he agreed with Mephistopheles—der Geist der stets verneint. 

Molten glowing metal flowing into a shape moulded in the earth 
by human hands and obliged to take just that shape and no other, is 
perhaps a little like the artist’s spirit taking material shape. When 
the artist spirit burns within, it flows out and takes the shape that 
the time and the material at hand give to it and the poem or the 
picture or the figure show that which is essential in the artist, as 
does the scent of a flower, the voice of a robin, the strength of a lion, 
the beauty of a peacock, show that which is essential in them. These 
all are to them, what man’s acts and words and sounds are to him, 
the material reflection of the immaterial essence. Not the essence 
itself, that itself is not to be seen, or felt, or heard with earthly senses. 

Mignonette and carnations growing side by side forming themselves 
out of the same substances, have very individual scents, two roses 
will differ even from one another, and so you will sometimes, in the 
work of different hands of one school, detect, out of many pictures 
painted in the same manner, perhaps from the same subject, a parti- 
cular sequence of line or rhythm, of light and shade, a particular key 
of colour individual to those painters who have individuality. But 
this habit of casting your soul shape, of following your daemon abso- 
lutely, unfits a man relatively for the commerce of the world. 





‘‘Les hommes de génie ont ceci de commun avec les enfants, que les uns 
et les autres se tiennent entre ciel et terre, ne se rendant pas compte du point 
de lespace ott imagination finit et oi le réel commence. Il en resulte des 
incohérences et des heurts. En outre cette habitude de s’absorber dans un 
idéal rend d’une sensibilité excessive aux incidents vulgaires. L’eau repandue 
sur un fer froid ne produit aucun bouillonnement, jétez-la sur un fer rouge, 
vous entendez un sifflement aigu.” 


Monticelli’s very qualities of painting, translated into life conduct, 
might be counted to him as defects—one fears he had excessive habits ; 
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“ Les appétits naturels les plus furieux se formulent insciemment par 
des élans d’idéalisme.” Coventry Patmore says that the passions are 
the measure of man’s capacity for virtues, they are regarded by the 
pious vulgar as being of the nature of vice, and, indeed, in them are 
so, for virtues are nothing but ordered vices, and vices nothing but 
virtues in disorder. 

Few regard passions as flowers of the highest wisdom, most as 
vicious fruits, and will have them judged accordingly. Our tidy age 
may send its Benvenuto Cellinis to penal servitude for life. As all 
criminals in esse are not artists in posse, what can a poor judge do ? 
And even when past masters in art transgress, and the judge may 
know that their sins are only the defects of their qualities, even if he 
thinks in his fort intérieur that it is better that they should do the 
work they could do, and sin the sins they must; yet if, unlike poor 
Monticelli, they sin not against themselves only, but against their 
neighbours, if they steal a horse or murder a man, they ought to be 
imprisoned, they must be hung, but it should not be counted to them 
as a blot on their scutcheons, it should always be borne in mind that 
punishments are not inflicted in justice to the sinning individual—so 
much—who, if he is a man of parts can ill be judged and worse be 
spared ; as in the spirit of the gods punishing Prometheus, as a warn- 
ing to others. ‘To protect the great public against itself, the mass of 
people, who have only the qualities of their defects, and cannot be 
expected to sympathise with the defects of inspired people’s qualities, 
which they cannot with safety to themselves or profit to others emu- 
late. One must always remember that to man alone the doings of man 
are wrong. 

It has been asked, “ Is genius to be regarded as an aggravation of 
moral defects, or as a set-off against them ¥”’ The former has been con- 
sidered to be the moralist’s view, the latter, the philosopher’s. But if we 
take works of art to be works of genius, and moral qualities or defects and 
their results to proceed from a separate inspiration, we must see that 
they have no common measure or standard; that one could as easily 
measure wine or any other liquid with a foot-rule. Art is as long and 
longer than time, if we measure time by man’s existence on earth, 
and take the view of man ascribed by an ingenious poet to the squi- 
nancy wort. She laments that after she had lived so long in the 
world in peace, man should have ever come to disturb her, yet she 
hopes, for she says :— 

‘*T have seen 
Many changes since life began, 
Web-footed beasts have been 
(Dear beasts) and gone, 
3eing part of some wider plan— 
Perhaps in his mercy God will remove this man.” 


The mere exercise by men and women of their genius, or the 
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mere setting free to act and work in them of their genius is apt to 
carry the body, its temporary habitation, beyond morality—the evil 
which is with us dies out beyond us. We are moving on our way 
under the broad dominion of universal law, we are but a part of 
nature, and blend with the rest. It may be but a pious opinion, but 
we hope that the good to which we can attain will live on beyond us, 
and what gives dignity to our persevering endurance through life 
for good’s sake, is the constancy to such hope with uncertainty of 
issue. 

Renan says somewhere: “ Soyons tranquilles, si nous sommes de 
ceux qui se trompent, qui travaillent 4 rebrousse-poil de la volonté 
supréme, cela n’a pas grande conséquence. L’humanité est une des 
innombrables fourmiliéres ot se fait dans l’espace l’expérience de la 
raison ; si nous manquons notre partie, d’autres la gagneront.” 

Man has always made God in his own image, and will continue 
in each succeeding age to do so. Revealed religions are but short 
cuts to false certainties in regard to Divine things—useful for the 
lower castes, whose lives of toil or pleasure leave them no time to 
think for themselves. Eventually we hope to attain to the mys- 
teries of true being, no longer to be constrained to feed upon 
opinions, “ Whatever there is to know that we shall know some 
day.” But here and now as Lionardo says, “ I] massimo inganno 
degli uomini é nelle loro opinioni ’’—and everybody strikes their 
own compromise between what they believe to be right and what 
they find themselves constrained to do. 


‘Tl ya une fatalité attaché a notre nature, c’est que tout favorise en nous 
la maladie dont nous devons périr, nos aliments, nos gotits, nos habitudes et 
jusqu’’ nos raisonnements . . . la raison quand elle se présente est toujours 
traitée de médicine. On n’évite pas sa destinée.” 


Life seems not only difficult but impossible. Dear delightful Dor- 
othy Osborne never knew any one so satisfied of their own innocence as to 
be content that others should think them guilty. Le vrai n’étant 
pas toujours vraisemblable—many must have felt with her, and few, if 
any, succeed in regarding themselves and those whose opinions hurt 
them in a sufficiently detached manner, always. 

We are supposed as professing Christians to be playing the game 
of life according to Biblical rules, we may doubt whether the 
development of creative power in man makes for righteousness 
as moralists understand it, either in the artist or the appreciating 
public—but there is no doubt that one of the parables of our Lord 
tells us that to hide our talent in a napkin, to bury our treasure in 
the earth is to sin. "We must be right in interpreting that to be true 
of all talent unemployed, badly directed or not developed at all. So 


crying, as Dante did to Virgil, “ Guarda la mia virtiis’ ell é possente,” 
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and praying “deliver us from evil, lead us not into temptation,” for 
we are told that if we think we stand we must take heed lest we fall, 
we are surely right to risk all we most value in our endeavour 
to do—anything must be better than to do nothing with one’s power. 

The turning point of evolution and of progressive civilisation will 
perhaps be where public opinion and state interests require that every 
mere idler be treated as a defaulter or criminal. If one hung all the 
idle vagabonds and tramps, all the weak-minded and incurably sick 
people of sorts and allowed genius the privilege of eating its cake and 
having it too—Ah! on ne déraisonne jamais mieux que lorsqu’on « 
beaucoup de raison a perdre; comme on ne se ruine jamais mieux 
qui lorsque’on a beaucoup de fortune—it would be magnificent but it 
would not be war with crime as now understood. 

A great Italian actress told us last summer in her version of 
“Magda” that really to become great “ci vuole la colpa, bisogna 
essere colpevole.” By which I suppose she meant what Homer, 
Virgil, Dante and Goethe meant when they sent the heroes of their 
poems on that manner-forming character-building journey through 
Hell. Out of the mass of people untempted, temptation must call 
many, and of those many who go down into Hell few are there to 
whom is given by the love of the gods the herb called Moly, few there 
are whose origin is semi-divine and to whom is shown the golden 
bough, a Virgil is sent but to the very elect to go through with them 
and ensure their return. 

Yet if you have talent, for that talent you will be called to account. 
You must start, and having started return is impossible. ‘ Quand 
on est au-dessus des autres on n’est plus avec eux, on ne s’aventure 
pas impunément dans le royaume de Dieu, il faut y aller toujours en 
avant, on n’en revient pas comme on était.” You must go on, 
remembering that the kingdom of any art, like the kingdom of 
heaven, suffers violence, that the violent take it by storm—and by 
what means do the violent take it by storm? Why, just by the power 
of love—love of something or somebody. Love sent Virgil to Dante, 
love led him through hell to purgatory, through purgatory to para- 
dise. If we want to conquer the devil, who stands for intellect 
absolute, with no power of pity or sympathy, we can only do it by 
the power of love, which is God. If the existence of a divinely per- 
mitted devil had never been admitted, some people think it would be 
a counsel of discretion to invent and admit it now. ‘* Les méchants 
sont trés embarrassants,”’ and a permitted devil in a measure accounts 
for them. I am touching now upon matters about which it is beau- 
tiful to be silent. But if man is the expression of God’s thought in 
terms of matter, partaking of the nature of good and evil, he has, by 
the permitted interference of the devil—at least, this is the Biblical 
way of accounting for fhings, the figure the truth is there covered 
by—acquired an hereditary taste for knowledge, he has by the through- 
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love-consummated sacrifice of God’s son experienced love—an expe- 
rience he must have lived in Eden for ever without but for his sin. 
Knowledge has become his desire. Love has become his heritage. 
Yet here he can neither arrive at love absolute or knowledge absolute 
and the existence of evil is a condition of life—a sort of tin kettle 
tied to the tail of the animal life we lead here, driving us madly on 
to work out our release in fear and trembling. 

Happy are the poor in spirit, we are told that of such has always 
been the kingdom of heaven. But such of us who, not poor in spirit, 
but rich in curiosity—curiosity which God must have implanted in man 
or the devil couldn’t have tempted him—have eaten of the fruit, 
intellectually, if in no other way, of the tree of knowledge, let us 
master the devil by our passionate love for something, or somebody, 
and if it be Art let us write it with capital letters, and let us remember 
that to create anything, to give life to anything, even an idea, one must 
be prepared to lay down one’s life—-he that loseth his life, gaineth it. 
The artist unites in his person father and mother, the father’s brain and 
joy in creation, the mother’s heart and pain in bringing to the birth. 
Professor Jowett wished it is thought to include in the Bible the follow- 
ing passage ascribed to our Lord by the two Clements : “The Lord 
being asked when his kingdom should come, said : ‘ When two shall be 
one and that which is without as that which is within and the male and 
the female neither male nor female.’” Such a miracle takes place every 
time a perfect work of art comes to the birth in any artist’s hands. 
Love is a madness, but he who has no touch of this madness in his 
nature and comes to the door thinking that he will get into the holy 
of holies by the help of Art or magic, he and his poetry and painting 
are not admitted. 

“Les gens passionnées ne font pas fortune, mais les gens passionnées 
sont aussi dispensés de réussir, le succés est seulement. pour les habiles 
une condition obligée.” If you have done your best, and for this reason, 
that reason, or another, can do no more, then only say to yourself, 
“Those also serve who stand and wait.” The experience you have 
got will have won for your soul a divine release from the yoke of cus- 
tom and convention. If you have only cared enough you will, like 
Imogen, be senseless of wrath that you may have met in conceiving or 
executing your high purposes “a touch more rare subdues all pangs 
or fears.” Those that have been afraid to hazard all and to lose all 
here, those 

‘** See not God, I know, 
Nor all that chivalry of his. 
The soldier-saints, who row on row, 
Burn upwards, each to their point of bliss.’ 


’ 


Minprep Drage. 
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OUR NAVAL RESERVES. 


Many causes have tended of late to bring into prominence the great 
question of the navy, and the public mind has been thoroughly roused 
to the vital necessity of putting our first line of defence into order. 
The Government, I am glad to say, are fully alive to their duties and 
responsibilities in this respect, and undoubtedly the nation is with 
them to a man on the need for a large increase in the naval vote for 
this purpose. So far so good. But in the various speeches that have 
been made; in the discussions that have taken place all over the 
country, and in the many letters that have been written on the subject, 
there is one matter that seems by universal consent to have been 
passed over with little or no attention, and that is the organization of 
a proper, bond fide, Naval Reserve. There is no denying the fact that 
we can build vessels more rapidly, and at a less cost, than other 
Powers, which in itself is satisfactory. Nevertheless I cannot help 
feeling that too much stress is laid on this point, and that the periodical 
publication of numerical statistics, showing the relative position of 
our navy, ship for ship and gun for gun, as compared with other 
navies or combinations of navies that may be brought against us, is, 
to a certain extent, misleading. ‘Month after month we read of the 
launching of a new battle-ship or cruiser, and hear of others being laid 
down, and we flatter ourselves accordingly that we are doing very well. 

ut what is not published is the number of men—and by men I mean 
trained men—that we have at our disposal to man these vessels. That 
is the difficulty that has to be overcome, and the sooner the question 
is faced boldly and without hesitation the better. 

At the present time England is passing through a time of trouble 
and uncertainty. Noone from day to day can say what is going to 
happen ; and what is worse, the clouds in the horizon are not confined 
to any particular spot, but are continually rising on every side and 
compelling us to keep our fleet comparatively scattered. 

It is easy to suggest (as has been done) the recall of the Mediter- 
ranean fleet and a concentration in English waters. But who can 
predict what might happen on the far side of Gibraltar and Malta 
were this idea carried out? No; as matters are, we are bound to 
maintain a sufficient number of vessels in all parts of the globe wherein 
the supremacy of the sea is, to us, of vital importance. Situated as 
we are, with our vast colonial possessions and the numerous States and 
Provinces dependent on our protection, we have, more than any other 
existing foreign Power, a greater responsibility thrust upon us. And 
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our very existence depends on maintaining them intact and free from 
invasion or aggression. This naturally entails a large force of men to 
commission the actual ships afloat even in time of peace, and is 
a constant strain on the ordinary resources of the Admiralty and 
naval depots. I think it will be generally admitted that the navy 
proper is some thousands under its strength, and that to fully com- 
mission any fresh fleet or squadron, would tax our resources to the 
uttermost. Ido not say that it could not be done, because we have 
seen (vide the Special Service Squadron) that in the event of imme- 
diate necessity or sudden emergency, we are able to turn out a 
thoroughly efficient squadron in about the shortest time on record. 
But I do say that after that, if any further reinforcement was 
required, we should find ourselves with but a very slender reserve to 
fall back upon. 

Assuming that we could man a certain number of ships without 
calling on the first reserve, which is very doubtful, what have we got 
left wherewith to fill up the gaps or casualties caused by a naval 
action? Merely the coastguard—a fine and fairly efficient, though 
small body of men—whose places would have to be filled immediately 
by the second reserve, composed for the most part of the fishing com- 
munity. The naval action of to-day is, or will be, a vastly different 
affair from that of the past. No expert can say what the effect on 
either side may be, or what the slaughter may amount to. Heavy 
metal and torpedoes may or may not do their work. If they do, the 
sinking of one of the battle-ships will mean the loss of close on a 
thousand men, and should such a calamity happen to one of our 
vessels at the outset, the result might be grave beyond conception. 
In former times, in the days of “ England’s wooden walls,’ which we 
are so fond of talking about, matters were totally different. Ships 
were sent to sea manned by the aid of the press-gang ; and the yokel 
who was plodding behind the plough tail on the Monday, found him- 
self on the Wednesday bound down Channel as a British sailor. 
Deadly ill, no doubt, but, aided and assisted by the rattan of the boat- 
swain’s mates, compelled to haul on the braces and to do the ordinary 
work on deck. By the time his vessel had crossed the Bay or reached 
the station to which she was bound, the ex-ploughboy was a seaman, 
and could go aloft with the best. And so it was with every man who 
was pressed, no matter what his former station in life might have 
been. Once they fell into the hands of the press-gang they were 
bound, sooner or later, to become sailors, and good sailors, too. Shirk- 
ing was of no avail, and malingering was almost a dead letter. They 
soon recognised that for their own personal comfort it was better for 
them to learn their business quickly, and that the less time they took 
to acquire their new trade, the less they had to fear from the well- 
directed canes of the boatswain and his mates. All that has now 
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totally changed. Even if the press-gang were again to come into 
vogue, the pressed men would be utterly, hopelessly useless. There 
would be nothing for them to do; no halliards or braces to tail on to, 
and no guns to fight. The blue-jacket of to-day must be a trained 
expert—to a certain extent a trained mechanic—and the necessary 
instruction cannot possibly be imparted to him in a short time. A 
year, and possibly two or more, would be required to make him 
thoroughly efficient and fit him for his position, and even then he 
would have to show intelligence and appreciation. The modern battle- 
ship or cruiser is one mass of machinery and appliances, driven by 
steam, electricity, and hydraulics, and containing water-tight com- 
partments, collision mats, torpedoes and torpedo netting. All the 
powers of science have been brought to bear on the various engines 
and labour-saving contrivances of every description, and a novice 
going on board one of our modern type of ironclads is at once be- 
wildered and completely dazed. Therefore it is absolutely necessary 
and essential that the complement of our fighting vessels should be 
made up of thoroughly trained and efficient men. 

This brings us at once to the grave question of our Naval Reserves 
—the reserves from which we shall have to fill up the places of those 
who may be killed or wounded in action. As I have said, the coast- 
guards form our first reserve, and from having served on board an 
ironclad they are more or less conversant with the intricacies of the 
modern type of vessel. Besides which, the periodical cruises with the 
training squadron bring their kriowledge practically up to date, and 
prevent them forgetting that which they have already acquired. But 
as I have also said, they are comparatively a small body, and should 
any grave disaster occur to our fleet, which Heaven forefend, we have, 
after them, practically nothing to fall back upon. Doubtless, we 
might, in time of war, obtain a limited number of men who had 
served afloat, but they would be scarcely worth reckoning numerically, 
and at the best would be entirely out of hand and behind the age. 
So they can hardly be taken into consideration as a factor, or, perhaps, 
I had better say, as a reserve. The second reserve, composed of 
fishermen, yachtsmen, and mercantile marine (I am not alluding to 
officers), are, at present, of no value at all. Excellent men and good 
sailors though they may be, they have never had any opportunity of 
obtaining the necessary practical experience, knowledge, or training 
required to fit them for service on a fighting vessel of to-day ; and to 
all intents and purposes, beyond performing the duties of the coast- 
guard, they might as well be non-existent. It is almost incredible, 
but nevertheless a fact, that, up to a very recent date, the few drills 
they had annually to undergo in gunnery were carried out in a drill- 
shed, with, in many instances, an old eighteen-pounder Howitzer, or 
possibly a sixty-eight-pounder muzzle-loader ; but never by any chance 
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with a modern type of weapon, either quick-firer or big gun. The 
fatal curse of “a penny wise and pound foolish ” economy, which has 
been our bane from time immemorial, stepped in and prevented 
further developments, and, notwithstanding repeated remonstrances 
and recommendations, decided that the safety of the nation must be 
sacrificed to the exigencies of the Budget. How shortsighted this 
policy has been is now patent to anyone who studies the subject for a 
moment, for it can be seen at once that even the small grant of money 
set aside for the Naval Reserve has been wasted, and that the men 
have had absolutely no instruction that could possibly be of any 
value, either to themselves or the country. The result of this is 
obvious. As soon as the coastguard, as a reserve, is exhausted by 
being drafted into what I will term the fighting line, we are brought 
to a deadlock until we can sufficiently train men to take their place. 
And, as I have endeavoured to point out, this is not to be done in a 
day, a week, or a year. It is no use burying our heads in the sand 
or blinding ourselves to stern facts. The position has to be faced and 
something done at once. The sooner it is taken in hand the better 
for the country, as, to use a lawyer’s expression, “ time is the essence 
of the contract.” Happily for us all, the epoch of false security has 
passed away, and the nation fully recognises the gravity of the situa- 
tion, so that the Government will have no fear of opposition to any 
vote they may ask for naval purposes. Never, perhaps, in the 
previous history of England has there been such an opportunity for 
thoroughly reorganising our navy as now occurs, or such a general, I 
may say a united, consensus of opinion throughout the length and 
breadth of the country that it must be done. But I unhesitatingly 
assert that unless due consideration is given to the question of forming 
adequate and trained reserves, ready at any time to take their stations 
in our fighting ships, very little will be accomplished. To build 
vessels is no doubt necessary and good, but to build them pour blaguer 
without having sufficient men to commission them would be folly 
almost amounting to a crime. 

In forming a proper and efficient Naval Reserve there are three 
matters to consider, all of primary importance. The first is the time 
required to train the men for their duties, and by that I mean the 
quickest and most effective method of achieving the desired result. 

The second is the formulating a scheme, which, while it gives 
us the desideratum, does not press too hardly on the men themselves, 
or interfere too much with their work and occupation as sailors 
employed in our mercantile marine. 

The third and perhaps the least important is the cost to the 
country. I say the least important, because I hold that every shilling 
properly laid out to the end in view, is money well spent, no matter 
what the total may amount to. We have, in calculating the cost, to 
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take into consideration both sides of the ledger, and to think what it 
would mean to England if by any chance she lost the command of 
the sea for want of men to man her ships. It would mean neither 
more nor less than complete ruin, to our industries, our commerce, 
and above all to our prestige. No money spent in the future, how- 
ever lavish the expenditure might be, could repair such a calamity. 
For it is not likely that if once any Foreign Power or Powers 
managed to reduce England to a secondary position, they would allow 
her to come to the front again so long as they could by any means 
prevent it. 

Let us take the matters seriatim: First, the time. As I have 
said before, it would require two to three years’ training (unless ex- 
ceptional ability was displayed) before a man could be passed in 
gunnery and qualified fit for service afloat. Now no doubt the most 
expeditious method of obtaining a number of trained Reserves would 
be to shorten the term of service in the navy or fighting line, and to 
retire men from thence into the Reserve—a system adopted in foreign 
navies. But I must discard that at once as impracticable, and caleu- 
lated to seriously detract from the efficacy and efficiency of the service. 
Another method would be to increase the Royal Marine Artillery by 
double, or, if necessary, make gunnery—and advanced gunnery—part 
of the education of the Royal Marines as a body. That is, in other 
words, to place the Royal or “ Red Marines ” on a par, so far as drill 
and training in gunnery went, with the Royal Marine Artillery or 
“ Blue Marines.” It must be borne in mind that it is not necessary 
for the blue jacket of the present day to be so mucha sailor, in the old 
acceptation of the term, as a seaman gunner. Therefore there is no 
valid reason, that I can see, why the Marines should not be able to fight 
the guns, and with certain exceptions, of course, do the work on board, 
just as well as the men of the Royal Navy. I quite admit that there 
are difficulties, and grave difficulties, in the way of making this change, 
and it is a moot point whether it would work well, so I merely throw 
it out as a suggestion and pass on to the second matter, which, after 
all, I confess, in my opinion is the best, though possibly not the most 
rapid, method of procedure. 

To continue, the second matter is the formulating of a scheme for 
bringing into play the resources of the Mercantile Marine and Fisher- 
men, with the least possible interference and hardship to either men or 
owners. Indeed, one of the difficulties that faces one is the question 
of ship-owners, and big steamship companies, refusing to allow their 
men to attend for sufficient training, or, possibly refusing to sign on 
men who belonged to the R.N.R. on the grounds that they might be 
required at an inconvenient moment. From a commercial point of 
view, no doubt they are right ; though the less said about patriotism 
the better. Still I think it is perfectly possible to devise a plan that 
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in a great measure will obviate this objection. In the first place, the 
present retaining fee for the Naval Reserve is too small and must be 
increased ; the training must be carried out in a systematic way, and 
raised from twenty-eight days annual drill on shore, to a certain 
number of drills ashore, and at least one month annually afloat, i.c., 
on board an ironclad. The drills themselves ashore need not be con- 
tinuous, but so many must be put in every year. During the month 
the men have on board ship, they would receive full pay according to 
their rating, and I would encourage the Reserve men in every way by 
giving them rating according as they showed application and profici- 
ency. The drills ashore of course would not be paid for. On forming 
the Naval Reserve, I would give every man a bonus of £5, and a 
retaining fee of £5 or £6 a year, until he had passed in gunnery 
and was duly qualified, when he would come on to the full scale 
retaining fee of £10 to £12 annually. Unless the stipulated number 
of drills, together with the month afloat, were put in, the retaining 
fee should be withheld—except under special circumstances. Above 
all, the men on joining must be made distinctly to understand that 
they are liable to be called up in case of emergency, whenever and 
wherever their services may be required; not at their option (as 
occurred two years ago), but at the orders of the Admiralty. Further, 
in the case of young and qualified men wishing to join the navy 
proper, or, as I have called it, the fighting line, I would encourage 
them to do so in every way; though, of course, in the event of their 
doing so the retaining fee would no longer be paid. 

Thus we have, in the first year, a reserved man receiving a bonus 
of £5 and a retaining fee of £5 or £6, besides a month’s pay. The 
second and subsequent year, or until he was qualified, he would re- 
ceive only the £5 or £6 retaining fee and the month’s pay. But as 
soon as he was passed qualified, he would receive the full retainer of 
£10 or £12 a year and a month’s full pay according to rating. In 
the event of war and his services being required, either in the fighting 
line or coastguard, the reserve man would of course come on full pay 
according to rating, and the retaining fee would cease so long as he 
was eraployed. In case of death or disablement while serving, he would 
be, so far as pension and provision for widows and children, on the same 
footing as the Royal Navy, length of service excepted. One thing, 
however, must be a sine gud non, and that is, the establishment of proper 
instructors and proper weapons wherewith to drill the men. There 
must be no such thing as obsolete eighteen-pounders and sixty-eight- 
pounder muzzle-loaders, but all drills should be “ up to date,” and 
carried out with the actual weapons now in use, whether quick firers 
or big guns; or, if that was considered too expensive, with working 
models of the same (I am alluding to drills ashore only, as naturally 
when the men were afloat, either in the training squadron or in 
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coast-defence vessels, they would be instructed with the guns mounted 
on board). 

The sole difficulty in carrying out this scheme lies in the opposi- 
tion, or possible opposition, of the steamship companies and ship- 
owners to the one month’s training afloat, which, by the way, is in my 
opinion barely sufficient. But surely some modus vivendi can be found 
to get over this? There are times and seasons when vessels are laid 
up in ordinary, or waiting their turn, and by a little arrangement, by 
a very small amount of give-and-take on either side, some compromise 
can be arrived at whereby the Naval Reserve men employed might 
be enabled to complete their necessary quantum of annual training. 
In dealing with this matter both the steamship companies and ship- 
owners must remember what the effect of a disastrous war would be 
to themselves; and I fancy, with that thought in their minds, coupled 
with a modicum of patriotic feeling, that things might be easily and 
satisfactorily arranged. I am convinced, from personal experience, 
that the men themselves would only be too glad to join if the matter 
was properly put before them. And one unanswerable argument 
that I would bring to bear on both employers and employed in the 
mercantile marine would be that, in the event of a war, three-fourths 
of our ships would be laid up, and most of the trade and freight would 
be, perforce, carried in foreign bottoms. Consequently, the occupation 
of both classes—owners and men—would be, for the time being, gone, 
which, in the case of the latter, unless they were Naval Reserve men, 
would mean starvation. The fishermen and yachtsmen round our 
coasts would be equally ready to enter if they recognised that the 
organization of the force was about to be carried out in a systematic 
way. They would not only take a pride in their work, a pride 
in being affiliated to the navy, and a pride in feeling that in time 
of need they would be of use to their country, but the retaining 
fee would be looked on by them as a nest-egg by no means to be 
despised. 

The third matter under consideration is the probable cost to the 
country. This, of course, must in a great measure depend on the 
number of reserve men it was proposed to enrol. Under the system 
I have proposed, for a force of ten thousand men the initial expense 
would be the bonus of £5 per man, making a total of £50,000. For 
the next two years there would be the reduced retaining fee of £5 or 
£6, which give us either £50,000 or £60,000 more, while in the third 
year, when the men were qualified, provisions would have to be made 
for the full retainer of £10 or £12, which would mean £100,000 or 
£120,000. Added to this, there is the cost of drill instructors, estab- 
lishment of depéts, guns or models, and one month’s full pay, with 
the expenses entailed by the annual training of the men afloat. Thus 
we have for ten thousand men,— 
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First initial cost, which is a constant . ‘ ‘ » . £50,000 
( £50,000 
First and s2cond years’ Retaining Fee . ‘ . : . or 


' £60,000 
( £100,000 
Third year, when qualified, Retaining Fee . . : : or 
{ £120,000 
Add cost of training afloat and at Depéts, Guns, &e., &e. Say £70,000 
Staff and Clerical Departments, almost impossible to estimate, 
but say ; ‘s ‘ ‘ ‘ " ‘ A ‘ ‘ £10,000 


On this basis, which I admit is a somewhat rough calculation, the 
cost to the country would be about £200,000, more or less, to establish 
and maintain a force of ten thousand men, who would be available in 
three years to take their places in the fighting line if called upon, and 
ready to go anywhere, or do anything that was required of them, 
whether on board ship or in defence of our coaling-stations (an im- 
portant subject, by the way, but scarcely within the scope of this 
article). 

For an efficient force of this size, assuming my estimates to be some- 
where near the mark, it cannot be said that the cost is an excessive 
one; and, looking at the per contra side of the ledger, it is a mere 
nothing. That the men can be obtained I know. All that is required 
is for the Admiralty to formulate a definite working scheme. Now is 
the time, when public spirit is roused to a pitch. There must be no 
delay and no hesitation if any good work in this respect is to be done. 
Every hour is of importance, for the sooner the proper training of the 
men is begun the sooner shall we have a reserve at our disposal, which 
at present, as I have endeavoured to point out, we have not. 

Since commencing this article I have heard of a proposal which 
emanates from Dorsetshire, and is now under the consideration of My 
Lords Commissioners, viz., to establish round our coasts companies of 
Volunteer Marine Artillery, and a large body of men have already 
signified their willingness to enrol themselves for service when qualified, 
either at home or abroad, afloat or ashore, should war break out and they 
were called upon. I have no doubt that this corps, which is totally 
different to the old Naval Artillery Volunteers, disbanded some time 
back, would be found, as an auxiliary force, of great service, as they 
would form, at little or no expense, a third reserve to fall back upon 
if matters ever came to so tight a pinch, which I devoutly pray may 
never be the case. Briefly, then, to sum up. I have endeavoured to 
show, first, that at the present moment we have no organized Reserve 
to fall back on after the coastguards had been taken, onl that it is a 
mistaken policy to use the Naval Vote for shipbuilding purposes only, 
without having sufficient men to man them, with a sufficient number 

also behind from which to fill up the gaps and casualties inevitable in 
time of war. Secondly, I have pointed out that in forming a Reserve 
between two and three years are required to train men “sufficiently 
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for them to be of any use in a battle-ship, and that, therefore, no time 
should be lost in taking the matter in hand. And, thirdly, I have, to 
the best of my ability, formulated what I consider the most effective 
method to pursue so as to obtain the greatest value for the money 
expended. The question of augmenting the Marines, or making the 
whole corps equal in regard to gunnery, is a suggestion well worthy 
of consideration, and would in no way interfere with any Reserve 
formed from the mercantile marine and fishermen. It would, as I 
have stated, be the most rapid method of obtaining an immediate 
result ; and if the difficulties in the way can be overcome I should 
advocate it strongly. As will be noticed, I have discarded at once the 
idea of shortening the Service and retiring men into the Reserves as 
being the worst thing that could happen to the navy. But I have 
pinned my faith on the formation of a Royal Naval Reserve drawn 
from the mercantile marine, fishermen, et hoc genus omne, and organized 
on the lines I have indicated. On that scheme I take my stand, and 
it will require a very strong argument indeed to shake my faith. 
Whatever the Government, however, may see fit to do, and whichever 
course they incline to adopt, I once more urge the necessity of prompt 
and immediate action. All delay will be fatal. If ever there was a 
case of “ Bis dat qui cito dat,” it is here exemplified ; and, in conclusion, 
I would have them remember one more old Latin proverb, the truth 
of which has been shown, and come down to us through ages past, 
viz., Neque enim quies gentium sine armis, neque arma sine stipendiis, 
neque stipendia sine tributis. . 


A. G. Bacor. 
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Many things combined to attract attention during the first half 
of the present century to the all-important sociological problem of 
the insane. Grave abuses were of frequent occurrence, especially 
in private or proprietary asylums kept for profit, while, as regards 
public asylums, it became evident, from the annual returns and the 
reiterated calls for more asylum accommodation, that insanity was 
advancing with rapid strides. The dark cloud, at first no bigger than 
a man’s hand, was spreading out. Eventually, in 1852 a Select 
Committee was appointed with a mandate to inquire into the then 
existing condition of the insane, their numbers and treatment, and 
other matters relating to them. 

The first witness called upon was the Chairman of the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy, the late Karl of Shaftesbury, who filled the posi- 
tion for forty-five years, and whose knowledge and experience were 
therefore unique. He underwent examination by the Select Com- 
mittee for several days, in the course of which he made many most 
important statements, not the least important being his avowal that 
“the increase of lunacy is certainly unquestionable” (question 51). 
The great importance of this testimony is best realised by remem- 
sale that the registered lunatics in England and Wales have since 
increased from 35,982, the then figures, to 92,067, at which they 
now stand. Lord Shaftesbury observed, “ That if the people could 
be brought even to moderate habits—I do not mean (he said) teetotal 
habits, but temperate habits—the result would be that at least one 
half of the cases of lunacy that afflict and distress mankind would 
be altogether got rid of, and an enormous proportion of our Lunatic 
Asylums might be shut up or converted to much more happy pur-. 
poses.” An opinion, he went on to say, concurred in by all the 
conductors of lunatic asylums consulted by him in England and in 
America. 

It is clear Lord Shaftesbury then held that insanity, mostly begotten 
of vice, intemperance, and loathsome depravity, and hereditarily trans- 
mitted to posterity, was advancing, but he also had in mind the 
possibility of arresting that advance. 

A member of the Committee, Mr. Monckton Milnes, father of the 
present Lord Houghton, put, with reference to Lord Shaftesbury’s 
remarks, the searching question whether there might not be physio- 
logical reasons which connect the effect of intemperance with a pre- 
vious disposition to insanity, “so that the insanity may be rather the 
consequence of the combined effects of a depraved appetite and a 
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natural predisposition, and not of the depraved appetite alone?” The 
answer was, “ I think that it is that (intemperance) which causes the 
predisposition to issue in positive insanity ’’ (question 52). 

Long ago the fact of alcoholic brain-poisoning was well recognised. 
Morel, Moreau and others had given it the weight of their authority, 
and shown from their researches how intemperance and heredity act 
and re-act upon each other; how, in the habitual intoxication of the 
parents the insane taint is so often originated, and that the degenera- 
tion of the species is more frequent in countries where fathers and 
mothers are addicted to habits of intemperance. 

The Committee, who were admittedly dealing with the most dreadful 
of all human maladies, sat for several weeks, a great amount of 
evidence was laid before them by the most competent witnesses who 
could be found, and they arrived unanimously at the conclusion that 
not only was the number of lunatics then very large, but that insanity 
was still on the increase. It must be kept always in mind that this 
was thirty-five years ago. 

Now let us look where we stand at the present time. According to 
the Parliamentary Report just issued by the English Lunacy Commis- 
sioners, the registered insane, on Ist January, 1893, had reached the 
enormous total of 92,067, while the public asylums increased from 41 
to 67, with eight additional ones on the stocks. 

It is my purpose in the course of this article to demonstrate why 
Lord Shaftesbury’s expectations have not been realised ; why, so far 
from any lunatic asylums being closed or turned to happier uses, it has 
been found necessary to nearly double their numbers and more than 
double their capacity. I propose to show how, concurrently with the 
expansion of the national drink bill and the consequent moral degra- 
dation of the people, insanity has been spreading year by year, and 
that the end is not yet. 

Every statutory report the Lunacy Commissioners have issued, from 
first to last, is a record of increase, and contains within itself ample 
evidence of the spread of the malady. The increase of numbers and 
accommodation, are duly and annually recorded; their last issue 
(48th Report, pp. 10 to 15) contains a tabular statement, showing the 
rate of increase from decade to decade. It sets out, in 1859, with a 
gross total of 36,762, and ends, in 1893, as just stated, with 92,067. 
The annual increase ranges from 452 to 2,245, the last being, as the 
Commissioners state, the largest annual increase in the number of 
officially known lunatics they have had yet to record; nevertheless, by 
some process of reasoning, not quite clear to ordinary understandings, 
they continue to assert that the increase is not an increase at all, in 
the true sense of the word, but only an “ accumulation”’ of numbers 
from various causes. 

Public attention has been directed to the subject by the writer 
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frequently during the last twenty years! The assertion has been 
repeatedly made, the fact has been proved to demonstration, that 
every decade for the last forty years has added, on the average, an 
increment of over 20,000, in the three kingdoms, to the previously 
existing numbers of the insane. That fact has never been contro- 
verted, for the simple reason that it cannot be denied ; yet the theory 
of “apparent increase” is relied upon for the hundredth time to 
account for it. The family resemblance each annual report bears 
to its predecessor is singularly striking. Year after year a similar 
tale is told; paragraph after paragraph, each having the same 
trend, is repeated with wearisome reiteration, accompanied by the 
same comforting assurance as to the unreality of the increase. It is 
impossible to understand the infatuation which leads the Commis- 
sioners to a conclusion so crude and so much at variance with the 
statistical records to be found in their own reports. The following, 
from a report issued by them many years ago, is given as an illustra- 
tion of the line of argument by which they endeavour to establish 
their theory. 


‘‘ Notwithstanding the effect of the Parliamentary subvention, which began 
in 1874, of four shillings a week for paupers maintained in asylums, and the 
encouragement thus given to bring into asylums patients previously main- 
tained in workhouses, and as out-door paupers, it will be seen that there has 
not been since 1875 any material increase in the ratio of fresh admissions to 
the population. Another year’s experience thus tends to show that the in- 
creased number of insane under treatment is due rather to the accumulation 
of pauper patients in asylums, than to an actual production of fresh insanity 
disproportionate to the yearly increase of population.” 


Let it be noted, this was the explanation offered in 1881 by the 
Commissioners, the insane being then, in round numbers, 74,000. 
The morbid desire shown in their annual Reports to minimise or 
explain away every increase, or, as they like the phrase better, 
“apparent increase,” has been on several occasions elsewhere dealt 
with. Long extracts are out of place in these pages, but the Commis- 
sioners’ method of accounting, in the Report now under review, for 
what they declare is the largest increase they have had yet to record 
is so peculiar, indeed it may be said Delphian, it is impossible to resist 
the temptation to quote the paragraph. They say :— 

“In considering the increase of the past year of known pauper lunatics in 
the whole of England and Wales, regard must be had to two factors, namely, 
the death rate and the recovery rate, in county and borough asylums especially. 





(1) See Proceedings of Statistical and Social Inquiry Society, Ireland, April, 1874, 
Fortnicutty Review, April, 1884. Jdem, January, 1893. Proceedings of International 
Congress of Charities, &c., Sect. IV., on the Commitment, Detention, Care, and 
Treatment of the Insane, Chicago, June, 1893. American Journal of Insanity, Vol. 50, 
No. 2, October, 1893. Westminster Review, August, 1894. dem, October, 1894. 
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Confining ourselves to these, we observe that in 1893 the former rate was 10:1, 
the same as in the previous year, and 0°1 lower than the average of the five 
previous years. The recovery rate was 37°3 per cent. of the number of admis- 
sions, excluding transfers and re-certifications, and this was 1‘7 per cent. lower 
than the corresponding rate for 1892, and 2 per cent. lower than the average 
rate for the five years 1888—1892.” 


Lest this explanation might nc® of itself be sufficiently clear to 
the discerning mind of the public, recourse is had to hypothesis in 
the following way :— 


“‘Tf the recovery rate had been the same in 1893 as in 1892, 200 more 
patients would have been discharged ; if it had been equal to the average of the 
above five years, the number discharged would have been 304 greater. The 
difference of 0°1 per cent. in the death rate for 1893 from the average rate for 
the same five years, represents 59 fewer deaths than would have occurred had 
the rates been the same ; the result of the operation of the two factors being an 
addition of some 360 to the ordinary annual accumulation of patients in the 
asylums. It is, however, proper to mention that the recovery rate of pauper 
patients in licensed houses in 1893 was considerably higher than the average 
corresponding rate in the previous five years, and thus the total addition to the 
number of pauper lunatics in 1893 was lessened.” 


There has been, according to their own showing, a progressive 
annual increase, averaging 1,300 for a long series of years, culminat- 
ing in an increase of 1,794 in 1892, and 2,245 in 1893, or, in the 
two last years reported upon, 4,219, the highest rate of increase yet 
reached. With such facts to go upon, do the Commissioners expect 
the public will be satisfied with such Lilliputian logic as the fore- 
going? It may do very well for the pages of a blue-book which 
few read, fewer still understand, and the contents of which very few 
take the trouble to fathom. They seem to be convinced by their own 
arguments that, as they have been all along contending, the increase 
is only “ apparent,” and that therefore no more can be said upon the 
subject, but a great deal more can and must be said upon it. The 
annual increment has become so bulky, it cannot any longer be con- 
cealed from the public eye; no fine-drawn conclusions as to the 
possibilities of increase being governed by two such factors as the 
death rate and the recovery rate can be tolerated. A thorough 
understanding must be come to if society is to be protected. Painful 
as the subject is, it must be dragged out into the light in all its 
hideous deformity. Concealment is a crime. Numerous references 
can be given where the concealment of insanity in individuals has 
led to most disastrous results. Patients are daily discharged from 
asylums as recovered ; their terrible secret has been kept ; they marry, 
and the disease is perpetuated. If concealment in single cases is an 
offence against society, what is to be said with regard to the multi- 
tude? A large annual increase is going on before our eyes; call it 


“apparent increase,” “ accumulation,” “augmentation,” or any other 
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euphemism acceptable to the official mind. It has been going on for 
half a century, gathering fresh impetus year by year, as is inevitable 
under existing conditions. Take the last four years dealt with by the 
Commissioners as an example :— 


INCREASE OF NUMBERS IN EACH OF THE FOLLOWING YEARS. 














| 1990. | 1891. | 1992. | 1893. | Total. 
| england . 728 | 1,053 | 1,974 | 2,245 6,000 
| Ireland. . 308 | = 245 | 400 | 301 1,254 
| Scotland .| 283 | 189 | 256 225 | 952 

Totals . 1,318 | 1,487 | 2,630 | 2,771 8,206 








It may be as well to state here, incidentally, that the number of 
suicides registered in England from 1886 to 1891 was 13,654, Scot- 
land, 1,380, Ireland, 679 ; total for the six years, 15,713, being at the 
rate for the three kingdoms of 2,619 annually. But these figures by 
no means represent the aggregate loss of life. In many cases two, 
three, or more sane persons fall victims to the homicidal mania before 
the lunatic takes his or her own life. Sometimes a whole family is 
struck down by father or mother, sister or brother, sometimes by a 
stranger. Not a day passes without accounts of murder and suicide 
appearing in the press. And it should be observed such lunacy cases 
are not enumerated in the official returns of the Commissioners, and 
consequently do not go to swell the total of the insane. 

The three official reports last put before the public not only indi- 
cate but prove incontestably the progressive and sustained develop- 
ment of the dread disease. Here are the ipsissima verba. 

The last English Report (May, 1894) says :— 


“There were, on first of January last, 92,067 lunatics, idiots, and persons of 
unsound mind recorded in the various returns, statutory and other, obtained 
by us in the usual manner. This number is 2,245 in excess of the corre- 
sponding number on Ist of January, 1893, and shows the largest annual 
increase in the number of officially known lunatics we have had yet to record. 
. . » This large increase calls the more for some special consideration because 
it follows an increase of 1,974 in the preceding year, that being far above the 
average for the ten years 1882 to 1892, which was only 1,300... . But the 
predominant feature of the figures is the great increase shown for the County of 
London, its pauper lunatics numbering, on Ist January, 800 more than they did 
a year previously, while its average increase for the ten years 1883 to 1893 was 
but 308.” (48th Report, pp. 1, 2, 3.) 


The last Irish Report (July, 1894) says :— 


‘The rapidly increasing number of the insane in Ireland seeking accommo- 
dation in district asylums, has rendered the provisions originally made for their 
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care and treatment utterly inadequate. Contrasting the number of admissions 
in the years 1863 and 1893, we find that in the former 1,420 were admitted to 
these institutions, while 3,207 patients were received during the latter year. On 


the 3lst December, 1863, the Irish district asylums contained 4,672 patients ; 
76 remained in these institutions. At 


whereas, at the end of December last, 17,27 

the present time every district asylum, with the exception of Cork (recently 
enlarged), is full to overflowing, and in every district throughout Ireland, with 
this rare exception, additional accommodation is being provided, or is in con- 


templation, either by adding to the existing buildings, or by erecting new 
institutions.” (43rd Report, p. 13.) 


The last Scotch Report (February, 1894) says :— 


‘‘From Ist January, 1858, when we entered on our functions, to Ist Janu- 
ary, 1894, the total number of lunatics officially known to the Board and on 
their register has increased from 5,824 to 13,300.” 


Having given the distribution in a table of figures they proceed,— 


‘These figures show that of the increase of 8,063, which has taken place in 
the population of public establishments, 587 may be due to a decrease of patients 
in private asylums. Deducting these, we have had since 1858 a net increase of 
7,476 in the number of lunatics under the jurisdiction of the Board, or 128 per 
cent. The increase of the population during the same period has been only 36 
per cent. The proportion of all pauper lunatics per 100,000 of population shows 
an almost steady increase since 1858, and at the beginning of this year attained 
the highest figure of 270 as against the next highest, 267, which was attained 
last year. Our views, as to the significance of this increase, are stated in our 
34th Report.” (36th Report, pp. Lx, 1xi, Ixii.) 


In point of fact, from beginning to end, these reports bristle with 
the word increase, accompanied by the strange assurance that the 
increase is unreal, and the still more extraordinary: admission that 
every effort to provide additional accommodation cannot keep pace 
with the accumulating numbers of the insane. If this is not fossil- 
lized ofticialism, what is it ? 

The former Chairman of the English Board, Lord Shaftesbury, 
declared lunacy to be “ unquestionably on the increase” thirty-five 
years ago; it has gone on increasing annually ever since. The num- 
bers have trebled themselves in two generations, and why ? Because 
the main spring lies in heredity! Blood will tell. The natural law 
affecting the propagation of species prevails. 

Independent authorities are at one upon the subject of increase and 
its causes in all countries, as may be gathered from the admirable 
labours of Dr. G. A. Tucker recorded in his remarkable and exhaustive 
work entitled Lunacy in Many Lands, published in Sydney in 1887, 
Dr. Tucker, who was accredited by Sir John Robertson, Colonial 
Secretary of New South Wales, spent between three and four years 
in going the rounds of asylums all over the world, collecting informa- 
tion on every important topic connected with the insane ; and, having 
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himself been for many years a conductor of asylums, he was, as his 
book proves, eminently qualified for the task he undertook. 
y 4 
Under the head of “Chief Causes of Insanity”? Dr. Tucker epito- 
mises as follows :— 


‘*The chief causes of insanity are recognised by the superintendents who 
communicated with me to be heredity, intemperance, general dissipation. . . . 

‘*Many other causes are also assigned, and a variety of opinions expressed as 
to the obscurer causes of insanity, but on reference to the reports appended 
hereto the foregoing will be found to be the chief causes. Of the number, 
heredity and intemperance, or alcoholism, take the leading places.” 


One eminent American authority puts heredity as contributing 
75 per cent. of all cases." At first sight I was inclined to regard this 
as quite too high a proportion, but on reflecting that there are other 
hereditary diseases so closely associated with insanity as to be, as it 
were, incorporated with it, it seems probable that Doctor Folsom’s 
estimate may be accurate. 

One of the greatest authorities of his time on the subject of lunacy, 
Doctor John Connolly, Resident Physician of Hanwell Asylum, 
writing so far back as 1839, in reference to the difficulty of establish- 
ing the fact of heredity, owing to the imperfect system of registration, 
gives it as his opinion that “in all probability the hereditary cases 
are much more numerous than appears by the Register.” The Resi- 
dent Physicians of most asylums hold similar opinions at the present 
time. 

It is a feature in the reports of all the authorities quoted by Doctor 
Tucker that “ heredity ” is always placed first in the list of causes. 
One remarkable exception to the rule, however, occurs. While there 
is a consensus of opinion from other countries, the Superintendent of 
the asylum at Parma gives “pellagra”’ as not only being the chief 
ause of insanity, but as being enormously on the increase in Italy ; 
and adds that, owing to this increase, insanity in all its forms has: 
extended. 


‘‘ Within the last few years,” he says, ‘‘ owing to this cause, maniacal and 
melancholic insanity has increased, and the numbers of patients suffering from 
general paralysis has almost doubled. It may be observed that pellagra is a 
disease indigenous to hot countries, and is common amongst the peasants in 
Italy, Spain, and the South of France. . . . Malaria is a contributory cause of 
the disease, which is also ‘tenaciously hereditary.’ ” 


Thus, even in the exception given, the element of heredity comes in. 
The principal lunatic asylum in Ireland has been so frequently in 

evidence of late, owing to its congested condition, the repeated en- 

largements it has undergone, and the recent incursion of a mysterious 


(1) Dr. Chas. F, Folsom on Menta! Dis2ases. 
VOL. LIX. N.S. GG 
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malady hitherto practically unknown in the British Islands, and be- 
lieved to be identical with the disease known in India as Beri-Beri, 
that I am tempted to use it as an impressive illustration of the spread 
of insanity, the more so as the medical authorities attribute the out- 
break, which has resulted in the death of a large number of inmates, 
to overcrowding. Its history is recorded in the statutory reports as 
follows :— 


**TIn 1831 the Richmond, with an accommodation for two hundred inmates, 
was given by government to the city and county of Dublin, the counties of 
Meath, Louth, and Wicklow, as an asylum for the district, with a gross popu- 
lation of 810,954 human beings.” (6th Report to Parliament, p. 5.) 


By 1853 the numbers had risen to 430, more than double (7 Rept. 
p- 44). In the next ten years the extent of accommodation was 
increased to 680, concurrently with the withdrawal of the County 
Meath. The singular feature in the matter is this, that, notwith- 
standing a diminished area, population of the district reduced by 
258,000, and the consequent shrinkage in the source of production, 
the inmates of the Richmond Asylum continued to increase even 
more rapidly than before, having risen by the year 1883 to 1,047, 
and in the next decade, ending in 1893, further increased to 1,498. 
The overcrowding was enormous in an establishment originally in- 
tended in its enlarged form for little over half that number. The 
development here recorded in a particular case has been going on in a 
similar way all over the kingdom. 

The English and Scotch Commissioners, while admitting the 
‘“‘accumulation of numbers,’’ have, as already stated, always tried to 
minimise and make light of it. On the other hand, the Inspectors 
of Lunatics in Ireland at one time frankly admitted the reality of the 
increase, and in very decided language. Having given the figures 
from 1880 to 1890, they said,— 


**Such an increase of insanity, in a population so rapidly decreasing as that 
of Ireland, which shows a falling off of 468,674 inhabitants, or 9°1 per cent. 
since 1881, must call for the consideration of all who take an interest in the 
country, and deserves the fullest and most careful inquiry.” (40th Report, 
1890, pp, 4, 5.) 


In the next year’s Report, they again informed us,— 
, I y ag 


‘‘The rapid increase of insanity in the country, in the face of a diminishing 
population, ought, therefore, to engage the attention of all who take an interest 
in the social and national progress of Ireland, in order to ascertain how far such 
increase can be stayed by any means within the power of the state.” (41st 
Report, p. 4.) 


They returned to the subject again in the following year as 
follows :— 
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“In our report of last year we stated ‘that we were driven by the facts 
before us, to conclude that the large increase of lunacy has been absolute as 
well as relative.’ Those who contend that, though the total number of insane 
under care has gradually increased, this increment is apparent only, and not 
real, attribute it to various causes.” 


They enumerate the alleged causes, and proceed— 


* Although those causes would account for a very large relative increase of 
insanity, still we must adhere to our opinion that they are not sufficient to 
explain the great increase of lunacy which has taken place of late years in this 
country.” 


Thus in the statutory Reports annually addressed to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and to the Lord Chancellor, and afterwards presented to 
Parliament, the Inspectors of Lunatics for three years in succession 
tenaciously held to the belief that the large increase of lunacy was 
not only relative, but absolute, supporting that opinion with con- 
clusive reasons. This is very satisfactory to statisticians who have 
all along held similar views. But now we come to the strangest 
feature of all in this most extraordinary debate. The Chief Secre- 
tary, My. John Morley, having had his attention directed to the sub- 
ject, asked for a special Report upon it; and having supplied them- 
selves with information, specially obtained from the Resident Medi- 
cal Superintendents of all the asylums in Ireland, the Inspectors 
proceed to abandon their former convictions. In their special Report 
to the Chief Secretary (p. 14) they say,— 


“The facts and statistics we have as yet obtained, and the reports of the 
different Resident Medical Superintendents throughout Ireland, do not justify 
us in positively stating, with any pretence to scientific accuracy, that conclusive 
proof exists that any general increase of insanity has taken place in this 
country. . . . Nevertheless, the ever-increasing proportion of the insane, and 
the steady yearly advance in the number of first admissions, point to the con- 
clusion that some absolute increase of insanity is taking place in certain 
districts of this country.” 


Though the wording is guarded, it will be observed that the two 
parts of this statement do not fully harmonize, but even what har- 
mony they possess is dispelled by the following pronouncement :— 


“The conclusions at which (as at present advised) we have been able to arrive 
may be briefly summarised as follows:—That the great increase of the insane 
under care is mainly due to accumulation, and is, so far, an apparent and not a 
real increase.” 


This is really puerile in the face of their reiterated statements to the 
contrary just quoted. 
The microbe of “ apparent increase” seemed to have taken exclu- 
sive possession of the upper cavity of the cranium of officialism in the 
GG2 
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Lunacy Offices of London and Edinburgh, but it has evidently 
migrated to Dublin, and appears to have found a congenial habitat 
in its new quarters. What else could possibly bring about this 
sudden and extraordinary change of opinion? But, say they, “ The 
facts and statistics we have as yet obtained do not justify us,” &e. 
Unless the public are misinformed, the facts and statistics were 
always obtained from the same trustworthy sources—the Resident 
Medical Superintendents of Asylums, who, as the annual statutory 
Reports of the Inspectors show, supply to them year by year most 
elaborate statistical information. Moreover, they publish annually 
special Reports of their own upon every matter relating to the 
asylums under their charge, and their inmates: so that, in point of 
fact, it was a mere formality on the part of the Inspectors, and quite 
supererogatory, to call for information on facts already fully in 
evidence. The position in which their wobbling places them is a 
ridiculous one ; even a slight examination of the special Reports in 
question, so far from justifying a change of front, should have had a 
directly opposite effect, as is apparent from the alphabetical summary 
now given in the exact words extracted in brief from the special 
Report of the Inspectors themselves :— 


(1) Armacn.—‘‘In this district there is stated to be an undoubted increase in 
the number of the insane under treatment, as well asa greater tendency to 
insanity, the increase being thus shown to be a real, and not merely an 
apparent one.”’ 

(2) BALLinas_oe.—‘‘ For the increase of insanity in this district there are stated 
to be many contributory causes... . heredity constitutes a large and 
undoubted element in the question.” 

(3) Betrast.—‘‘ The number of asylum inmates has risen by a steadily pro- 
gressive annual increase. . . . To heredity is ascribed a potent contri- 
butory influence in this district.” 

(4) Cartow.—‘ The leading causes assigned for the increase of insanity are the 
excessive use of alcohol and tobacco, &c.” 

(5) CasTLEBAR.—‘“‘ No doubt is entertained that in this district family taint is a 
large factor in the production of insanity, as numerous degrees of relation- 
ship exist among the patients.” 

(6) CLonmEL.—*‘ In this district the average asylum population has risen by a 
progressive annual increase . . . . by far the greater number of the cases 
of insanity are traceable to heredity. Marriages of consanguinity are 
here of exceptionally frequent occurrence.” 

(7) Corx.—* The total number of insane under treatment has increased from 
1 in 520, in 1883, to 1 in 401, in 1892... . . the free discharge of weak- 
minded, but harmless, patients, and the too early removal of those re- 
covering, has tended to increase considerably the number of insane who 
break down from heredity.” 

(8) Downpatrick.—* Though the average number resident in the asylum 
. . . « progressively increased, the number of first admissions gradually 
decreased. . . . Heredity and intemperance are the chief factors.” 
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(9) Exnts.—‘* There has been a steady increase in the asylum population during 
the past decade . . . . as regurds causation the chief factors are heredity 
and marriages of consanguinity.” 


(10) Enntscortuy.—‘‘ The chief explanation of the continuous increase ... . 
is the accumulation resulting from the preponderance each year of the 
admissions over the discharges and deaths combined. . . . In regard to 
causation . ... the first place is given to heredity.” 


(11) Kirkenny.—‘‘ The only point specially dwelt on as likely to have in- 
fluenced the number of the insane treated in the asylum, is that of 
marriages of consanguinity.” 


(12) KintarnEy.—‘‘ There has been a steady increase in the number of first 
admissions. . . . . This increase has been considerably greater during 
the ten years ended in 1892 than during any of the previous decennial 
periods. Under the head of causation the first place is assigned to 
heredity.” 


(13) LETTERKENNY.—‘‘ Both the average admission rate and the average num- 
ber resident in the asylum each year have risen; also the average rate of 
Jirst admissions has been slowly, but steadily, increasing. Under the 
head of causation the first place is assigned in this district to heredity, 
. . . The Medical Superintendent has arrived at the conclusion that in 
70 per cent. . . . this is the chief predisposing cause of insanity.” 


{14) Limertck.—‘‘ In this district the increased prevalence of insanity has been 
real as well as apparent. In the causation of the disease hereditary 
influence is regarded as the principal factor.” 


(15) Lonponperry.—‘ The causes of the increase of insanity are stated to be 
intemperance in drink, hereditary influences, intermarriage of those with 


insane tendencies.” 


(16) MaryBoroven.—‘‘ In connection with the causation of the increase in the 
number of the insane in this district the principal factors referred to are 
heredity, change of dietary,” &c. 


(17) Monacuan.—* The recorded increase in the number of the insane is con- 
sidered to be mainly attributable to the fact that asylum treatment is now 
availed of to a far greater extent than formerly.” 


(18) Muttrncar.—‘‘ There has been an annual increase in the number of 
patients under treatment, but no material increase . . . . in the cases of 
first admissions.” 


(19) Omacu.—‘‘ The records . . . . indicate a steady increase in the number of 
the insane during the past decade . . . . a large percentage of the cases 
are referred to hereditary influences.” 


(20) Ricamonp.—‘‘ The actual increase in the number . . . . under treatment 
in this asylum during the last ten years has been remarkable . . . . the 
question of heredity is discussed . ... as to whether the improved 
treatment of the insane may not indirectly tend to perpetuate, or, at least, 
increase the prevalence of insanity.” 


(21) Stigo.—‘‘ As regards the causation of insanity, it is stated that if the truth 
could be got at heredity would be found to operate in a much larger 
number of cases than appears by the returns to be the case.” 
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(22) WaTEerForD.—‘“ The asylum population has undergone a considerable in- 
crease during the last decade, notwithstanding the that the fact population 
of the district from which it is supplied has, within the same period, mate- 
rially diminished. . . . Hereditary degenerative tendencies play an im- 
portant part in the causation of insanity, and the marriage of near kin, 
affected by the same environments, is not without its influence in the 
production of transmitted degeneration.” 


The limits of space preclude further extracts; more than enough 
has been said, however, to carry conviction that the magnitude of the 
increase is a terrible reality. The reason is not far to seek, with 
heredity, alcoholic brain poisoning and vice as its chief causes, 
This being so, what is happening? All the resources of modern 
civilisation are being invoked, with the result of promoting the 
propagation of the malady. Costly buildings, many of them superb 
in architectural design and proportions, beautiful grounds and gar- 
dens, comfortable apartments, good and abundant food, skilful medi- 
cal and lay attendance; everything, in short, that generous philan- 
thropy can devise is devoted to the service of the insane. The 
results are terribly disappointing; no abatement of the evil can be 
observed ; on the contrary, so far from arresting the progress of the 
disease the asylums seem to be nurseries where the survival of the un- 
fittest is secured, and the seeds of a fresh crop of insanity harvested 
and garnered. 

Fifteen thousand patients are annually discharged from lunatic 
asylums in the three kingdoms, most of them registered as cured, 
others not so certified. They go forth into the world, many of them, 
to perpetuate the species and give being to an insane progeny. 


W. J. Corset. 
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Any traveller with a taste for fine scenery, passing through the 
Duchy of Brunswick, cannot do better than follow the smiling valley 
of the Seine, a tributary of the Weser. Between Magdeburg and 
Holzminden, his attention will be arrested by an imposing structure 
towering above forests of oak, beech, and birch, and commanding a 
tiny village. It is the erstwhile famous Abbey of Gandersheim, the 
resort of noble dames and of maidens impe led. thereto by parental 
authority or the monastic vocation, which, in those days, peopled even 
the Theban deserts. Gandersheim belonged to the Order of the Great 
Reformer, St. Benedict, whose Rule, published 3 in the sixth century, 
had so wide a following: “ Idleness is the enemy of the soul; hence 
the brothers must allot certain hours to manual labour, others to holy 
reading.” ‘'T'o the application of this double rule posterity owes both 
the reclamation of many untilled acres and the preservation of the 
masterpieces of human thought. In 852 the Abbey was restored by 
Ludolf, Duke of Saxony, at the request of his wife Oda, who retired 
thither in her sixty-third year, and was afterwards succeeded as 
Abbess by three of her daughters.’ Geberga, the last wife of the bar- 
barous Count Bernhard of Saxony, dwelt there for many years in 
spite of her husband’s threats to drag her forth, until at length the 
fierce knight was slain in battle, and his wife thereby assured of safety 
in her retreat. 

Her successor bore the name of Hroswitha,; but she is not the 
Hroswitha with whom we have to deal. She departed in the odour 
of sanctity, and legend ascribes to her a special power over the 
Devil, which had been many times proved. The name was, however, 
rendered still more illustrious some few years later by a simple sister 
of the convent, whose works shine through the darkness of the 
Middle Ages, and reveal a personality as striking as that of any 
woman in any age. 

Hroswitha was both poet and play-writer, a woman nourished on 
the works of the great Latin authors, and on those of the Fathers of 
the Church, as well versed in philosophy and ethics, as in her special 
gift of poetry. This woman, endowed with such singular genius, was 
born about 930 and lived on until the very end. of the tenth century, 
possibly until the year 1001. Nothing is known of her childhood or 
early youth, but her works suggest a knowledge of the world and inti- 
mate acquaintance with the Ivaneas heart. Some‘idea of her personal 
appearance may be obtained from a woodcut prefixed to the first 
volume of her works; it represents her in the habit of her Order 
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kneeling before the old Emperor Otho I. and offering him her 
poems. There may be some doubts as to the exactness of the por- 
trait, but the features of the kneeling woman and the conception of 
the scene give a sufficiently good idea of the asceticism which charac- 
terised the period in which Hroswitha lived. 

Having entered the Abbey of Gandersheim at about the age of 
twenty-five, the young novice proceeded to complete her education by 
the study of holy works and of the masterpieces of antiquity. Her 
earliest poetical efforts, despite their evident want of skill, bear testi- 
mony to her great learning. She next wrote some poems dealing 
with the legends of the saints, followed by a sort of epic entitled The 
Panegyric of the line of Otho and six plays, the most remarkable part 
of her work. The whole of these poems are in Latin, the only lan- 
guage used in the tenth century for literary compositions. The two 
very incomplete editions of her works, which we possess, were printed 
one in 1501 at Niiremberg by Bernard Celtes, the second—a mere 
reprint of the earlier one with the addition of a few biographical and 
philological notes—by Schurz-Fleisch. 

The earliest works of the nun of Gandersheim which call for notice 
are eight poems in Leonine hexameters dealing with pious legends 
taken for the most part from the lives of the saints and martyrs. To 
the first of them, entitled La Nativité de ?Immaculée Conception, 
Vierge Marie, mére de Dieu, is prefixed an invocation to the Virgin, * 
combining lighter fancies with serious thoughts :— 





‘* Comment bien dévoiler ce mystére divin 

D’une Vierge portant, enfermé dans son sein, 
=) 
Celui que l’univers peut contenir a peine ? 
Puisque jadis, pourtant, de parler, 6 ma Reine, 
A lane de Balaam il donna le pouvoir, 
Puisque a la voix d’un ange il vous fit concevoir 
1 

Sans cesser d’étre vierge et sans nulle souillure 
Le Pontife éternel, auteur de la Nature, 
Il peut faire, s’il veut, ce qu'il fit autrefois, 
Et, déliant ma langue, organisant ma voix, 
D’un poéte sacré me donner le génie.” 


The delicacy and charm of the writer’s imagination must strike every 
reader of this poem on the Nativity. Nothing could be more touch- 
ing than the lament of Anne over her own childless fate. She sees 
the birds hovering amongst the green foliage, she hears the young 
ones crying from their nests and the voice of the mother bird bringing 
them food, and she beseeches the Most High in a beautiful passage :— 


‘* Puissant Maitre du Monde et Monarque ¢ternel 
. Vous qui régnez au ciel, 
Ainsi que sur la terre et la mer elle-méme, 
O vous dont la sagesse et la bonté supréme 
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Ne laissent sans enfants ni les gentils oiseaux 
Ni les poissons muets, ni les divers troupeaux 
Pourquoi seule, 6 mon Dieu, me laissez vous stérile? ” 


Hroswitha followed up the Nativity of the Virgin by a poem on 
the Ascension of Our Lord, after which her mind turned to the lives 
of the saints, and the great drama of martyrdom for the Christian 
faith. Her work is throughout inspired by poetical mysticism, and 
at times rises to heights of genuine inspiration. In the martyrdom of 
Pelagia, for example, occurs this passage :— 
‘** Les anges aussitét descendirent des cieux 

Sur un nuage d'or, éclatant, radieux 

Pour recevoir son ime aux instincts séraphiques 

Ils Penlévent au ciel, en chantant des cantiques 

Cette ame, au milieu d’eux, par un vol triomphal 

S’élance avec amour au banquet virginal 

Précéde par l’agneau des votites ¢toilés 

Ou les vierges n’ont plus besoin d’étre voilées.” . . . 


But not to delay longer over these first poems, in spite of their charm, 
and to come to the woman playwright who caused the tragic muse to 
emerge once more from the midnight gloom of the Middle Ages, and 
to speak in tones adapted to the mystical temper of the time, and the 
austere surroundings which this temper had created. These plays 
were not written by the nun of Gandersheim for simple love of her 
art ; without doubt they were intended for acting, and were actually 
represented. Chastity is the usual theme upon which Hroswitha 
plays her variations. In the eyes of the handmaidens of Christ 
doomed to celibacy it is the central virtue, and the nun of Ganders- 
heim takes pleasure in setting forth its manifold beauties. But just 
as the Spartans used a Helot to disgust their sons with drunkenness, 
Hroswitha places her heroines in the most doubtful situations, so that 
their victory over “Vhomme grossier et brutal’? may be the more 
consummate, and the glory of their triumph may shine with a brighter 
lustre. Besides, even in delicate situations the pen of the holy sister 
always maintains a chaste reserve. Nevertheless, it is a noteworthy 
fact—especially for an age like ours when naturalism in theatrical 
representations finds so many advocates—that a woman far back in 
the Middle Ages should have lighted upon the idea, if not the word, 
and that without any effort. Indeed, some scenes from her comedies 
would not ill beseem the modern stage, in the sense in which that term 
is used by certain dramatic authors. 

This characteristic is especially striking in Du/citius, a play founded 
upon a very old and widely-known legend. The patrician Dulcitius, 
having tried by every method of seduction to overcome the virtue of 
three young Christians—Agape, Irene, and Chionia—imprisons them 
in a house and determines to use force, if necessary, to conquer their 
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resistance. Leaving his guards at the door, he comes by night and 
attempts to gain secret access to the three sisters. Mistaking the 
room, he finds himself in the kitchen, and being seized with sudden 
madness, he covers the pots and pans with kisses, thereby so blackening 
his face and clothes that his guards fail to recognise him, and flee 
when he summons them. The three sisters, imprisoned in their 
chamber, are alarmed by the noise which Dulcitius makes in his 
struggle among the household utensils. 


** Agape. What is that noise at the door ? 

Irene. The wretched Dulcitius is forcing his way in. 

Chionia. Heaven protect us! 

Agape. Amen. 

Chionia. Why that clatter of pots and noise like kettles and pans rolling 
about ? 

Irene. I must see what it means. Oh, pray come here and look through the 
hinges of the door. 

Agape. What can he be about ? 

Irene. Look! The man has gone mad and thinks that he is revelling in our 
embraces. 

Agape. What is he doing ? 

Irene. Now he clasps the pots tenderly to his breast, now he embraces the 
kettles and frying-pans and covers them with amorous kisses. 

Chionia. It is indeed a ridiculous scene. 

Trene. Already his face and hands and his clothes are so black and dirty that 
he looks exactly like an Ethiopian. 

Agape. But it is only fitting that his body should appear as black as his soul, 
which is possessed by the devil. ; 

Trene. See, now he turns to go; let us watch how the guards, who await him 
at the door, will receive him when he comes out. 


SCENE V. 
Dulcitius. --The Guards. 

The Guards. Who is this demoniac, or rather this demon? Let us fly, let 
us fly. 

Dulcitius. Soldiers, whither are you flying? Halt, turn, conduct me home 
with your torches. 

The Guards. It is the voice of our master, but he looks like the devil himself. 
Let us not halt, let us fly ; such an apparition can only intend our destruction.” 


Here is a scene which recalls not a few modern farces. Moreover, 
the whole piece is conceived in much the same vein, exceeding the 
legitimate bounds of comedy and mixing up grotesque scenes of this 
kind with touching passages from the martyrdom of Christian virgins. 
To the virgins are assigned the heroic parts, whilst their executioners 
are represented throughout in ridiculous guise. 

Fortunately, however, Hroswitha’s plays are not all fashioned after 
the same pattern. Some, like Callimachus are much more nearly 
allied to contemporary dramatic art, both as regards delicacy of senti- 


ment, beauty of diction, and violence of passion. This particular play 
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contains one part to be played in pantomime—the part of a young 
man possessed by a dumb spirit, and only able to make himself under- 
stood by gesture—a fact which in itself proves that Hroswitha wrote 
her comedies for actual representation, and that they must have been 
actually played. 

The idea of the piece is a strange one. A pagan named Callimachus 
has fallen in love with a Christian married woman, Prusania, and she 
from the bottom of her heart returns the love of the beautiful youth ; 
but as she desires to struggle against her passion, and yet fears lest 
she may yield to temptation, she beseeches heaven to let her die. 
Her prayer is heard, and she passes into eternal sleep, whilst the 
earth receives her mortal body. But Callimachus, maddened by 
passion, wrests open the tomb of his beloved and presses fervent kisses 
upon the lips, now cold in death, which in life she preserved from his 
earesses. At this moment a serpent bites both the lover and 
Fortunatus, who had accompanied him, the latter being the slave of 
Andronicus, Prusania’s husband. Both succumb in a few moments 
to the serpent’s venom, but the Apostle John, brought on to the scene 
by Andronicus, brings both the unhappy Callimachus and the beauti- 
ful Prusania back to life, converting the lover and curing him of his 
criminal passion. Prusania, in her turn, desires to revive the slave 
Fortunatus, and at the sound of her voice he opens his eyes for an 
instant. But he is the incarnation of the spirit of evil, and he it was 
who prompted Callimachus to violate Prusania’s tomb. Overwhelmed 
by shame at the sight of the triumph of good, he refuses the gift of 
life, and dies a second death. 

Side by side with passages of real beauty, Callimachus contains 
others in which the interest flags and the action of the piece is obscured 
by controversy and scholastic dialectics, scarcely in place, though, of 
course, quite in accordance with the spirit of the age. At times we 
almost seem to be living in the midst of the seventeenth century, so 
vividly do some of the scenes recall the précieuses of the Hotel de 
Rambouillet. Take, for instance, the scene in which Callimachus 
avows to his friends his love for Prusania. 


‘* Callimachus. I am in love. 

Friends. What is the object of your love. 

Callimachus. A fair object, and one adorned with all the graces. 

Friends. But those are attributes, and attributes cannot be applied either to 
one class of objects or to all the individuals in the same class. Consequently 
your answer gives no clue to the particular being whom you love. 

Callimachus. Well, then, I will use the word woman. 

Friends. To use the word woman is to include every individual. 

Callimachus. No, not all women in general, but one woman in particular. 

Friends. What is predicated of a subject can only be understood to apply to a 
determinate subject. Therefore if you wish us to know the attributes, tell us 
first what she is as a substance.” 
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Sometimes Hroswitha pushes sophistry of this exaggerated kind 
even further, as in the play called Wisdom, where she deliberately 
seeks to make parade of her learning in such fashion as justly to 
incur -the charge of pedantry. Yet even here her excesses are re- 
deemed by noble thoughts and beautiful flights of imagination. The 
prayer in which Wisdom entreats God to reunite her to her three 
martyred daughters, Faith, Hope, and Charity, is really fine :— 


‘*O Earth, I confide to thy keeping these tender flowers, born of my womb. 
Carry them tenderly in thy bosom, framed of the self-same elements, until the 
resurrection day, when they shall again blossom forth, haply with greater glory. 
And do thou, O Christ, fill their souls the while with celestial splendour and 
grant peace and rest to their mortal bodies.” 


But perhaps Hroswitha’s most interesting work is the comedy of 
Abraham. It is made equally remarkable both by the unpleasant 
character of the subject, here attempted, and by the delicacy of feeling 
and language in which the writer seeks to clothe it. Abraham is a 
pious hermit, who enters disguised into a house of ill fame for the 
purpose of arresting the downward career of his niece, once surrounded 
by pious influences but for three long years lost to all that is good. 
This legend, which dates from the fifth century, has been given great 
prominence by Hroswitha, and the reflection that the piece was played 
by nuns in the presence of grave and reverend prelates is not without 
its piquancy. Hroswitha defends her selection by explaining that she 
permits herself to describe passions; the very thought of which must 
needs be forbidden, only in so far as she can thereby better attain her 
end, the glorification of chastity. Apparently, therefore, this peculiar 
method of edification already engaged public interest ; it has since 
served to excuse our modern play-writers for representing hateful scenes, 
on the ground that their hideousness is thereby made more apparent. 
From a theoretical point of view Abraham is a well-constructed piece, 
the scenes are cleverly contrived, and the characters clearly defined. 
The opening words of the heroine, Marie, who makes her first appear- 
ance in her uncle’s hermitage, foreshadow her approaching fall. 
Later on we find her in an inn, where she conceals her misconduct ; 
she is a prey to remorse and in great distress of mind, but yet re- 
mains as perverse and coquettish as ever. In the final scene of recog- 
nition between Abraham and Marie the author sets clearly before us 
the utter abasement of the sinner and the unfathomable goodness of 
the sainted hermit, a type no doubt to Hroswitha’s fancy of the 
infinite mercy of God. It may be interesting to quote some part of 
this beautiful scene. 

Abraham and Marie have gone up together into an upper room at 
the inn, where the girl is lodging. She is still ignorant of the identity 
of her visitor. 
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‘* Abraham (aside). It is time to take off this large hat which covers my head 
and to make myself known. (Aloud.) Oh child of my adoption, oh Marie, my 
other self! Dost thou not know the old man who cherished thee with a father’s 
tenderness and betrothed thee to the only Son of the Heavenly Father ? 

Marie. Oh God! It is the voice of my father, my master, Abraham. 

Abraham. Alas, what has befallen thee, my daughter ? 

Marie. A great misfortune. 

Abraham. Who was it that deceived thee and led thee astray ? 

Marie. Even he who caused the sin of our first parents. 

Abraham. Where is that angelic life which thou wast to lead upon earth ? 

Marie. For ever fled. 

Abraham. Where is thy virgin crown, thy precious chastity ? 

Marie. Lost, lost. 

Abraham. If thou returnest not into the way of salvation, what joy canst thou 
hope to reap from thy fasts, thy prayers and vigils, when thou hast cast thyself 
down from the heights of heaven into the very abyss of hell ¥ 

Marie. Woe is me! 

Abraham. Why hast thou rejected me, why hast thou deserted me? Why 
didst thou not send me news of thy fall? I would have done full penance for 
thy sin. 

Marie. Fallen into sin and besmirched as I was, I dared not approach thy 
holiness. 

Abrahum. Who was ever unspotted by sin except the Virgin’s Son ? 

Marie. None indeed. 

Abraham. To sin is the common lot of humanity—it is perseverance in sin 
which is the work of the devil. Not he who stumbles and falls deserves our 
blame, but he who, when fallen, neglects to arise immediately. 

Marie. I am wretched indeed. (She falls on her knees.) 

Abraham. Why cast thyself down to earth? Why remain thus, motionless 
and prostrate? Arise and listen to my words. 

Marie. I am stricken with terror, I cannot support the weight of your fatherly 
remonstrance. 

Abraham. Think, my daughter, of my tender care for thee, and cease to fear. 

Marie. I cannot. 

Abraham. Is it not for thy sake that I have left so pious a calling, and one 
famed for its submission to regular discipline ? Was it not for thee that I, 
hermit as I am, have made myself the boon companion of degraded men? I, so 
long vowed to silence, have joined in jovial talk to escape recognition. Why 
cast thine eyes down to the ground, why refuse to answer and to tell me all thy 
mind ? 

Marie. The knowledge of my guilt overwhelms me, I dare not look up.” 


There is no lack of delicate thought and just reflexion in Abraham, 
the most finished of the works produced by the nun of Gandersheim. 
When Marie sees once more the scene of her first fall, she is overcome 
by fear and distress of mind, and refuses to dwell in the house which 
witnessed her early sin. Is not that a touch of true humanity and 
genuine pathos ? 

Finally we come to Hroswitha’s latest work, entitled Paphnutius, 
noteworthy as having suggested to a French writer, M. Anatole 
France, the idea of Thais, a novel full of delicate charm and exquisite 
finish. It has since keen transformed into a lyrical drama by 
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M. Gallet, set to music by M. Massenet, and played at the National 
Academy of Musie in Paris. But to Hroswitha belongs the honour 
of having first perceived the dramatic possibilities of the Christian 
legend, which deals with the endeavour of the monk Paphnutius to 
bring back to the fold that wandering sheep, Thais, the courtesan. 
The subject is in some respects identical with that of Abraham, 
but in spite of the notable qualities of Paphnutius, the play is not of 
the same interest, and does not reach the same high level. On the 
other hand, Paphnutius ends in a beautiful prayer, breathed by the 
pious hermit at the moment when the converted courtesan is at 
the point of death :— 


**Oh Thou, the Uncreated, the truly Immaterial, whose very essence has 
framed the different parts of man, therein unlike Thee, the Self-Existent One, 
grant that the elements once united in this creature of Thy hand may without 
let or hindrance be again gathered to the principle from whence they came ; 
grant that the soul, which came from heaven, may share the heavenly joys, and 
that the body may rest in peace in the bosom of the earth from whence it sprang, 
until that day when the dust shall be gathered together, and the breath of life 
again breathe through these limbs, and Thais shall arise, the same complete being 
as of old, to take her place amongst the white flock of the Lord, and to enter 
into the joys of eternal life; grant this, Thou who alone art self-existent, who 
reignest in the unity of the Trinity and art glorified for ever and ever.” 


Might one not think that so sublime a prayer was the work of 
a father of the Church, rather than the act of faith of a simple 
nun? But the quotations given m the foregoing analysis of her 
plays prove conclusively that Hroswitha has earned a place apart 
in the Pantheon of women poets and writers. She alone in those 
troublous times of the tenth century recalls to our minds the 
existence of dramatic art; her name indeed deserves to be rescued 
from oblivion and to become a household word. 
GrorGES DE Dvsor. 
(Translated from the French.) 





ITALY’S FRIENDSHIP WITH ENGLAND. 
I. 


Owi1ne to the peculiar nature of the appeal made to the country at 
the last General Election, the decision of the Italian electors was to 
be considered as definitive. Signor Crispi’s majority, though it may 
dwindle in the course of the forthcoming session, is too strong, 
numerically, at present, and too respectable, both from the character 
of its members and chosen followers who have remained faithful 
during a crisis, and from the special nature of the mandate given 
them, not to prove an invincible phalanx for a long period to come. 

Signor Crispi, therefore, has had at hand efficient parliamentary 
forces for the realisation of his plans. The speech from the throne at 
the opening of Parliament was but a repetition of the impersonal 
parts of his vigorous speech delivered in May; that famous speech 
itself was an echo of all that he had said and done since his coming to 
power after the fall of Giolitti. 

The policy of his last administration, which is also that of his 
present term of office, differs considerably from his policy in former 
years. It differs because it is a policy of rehabilitation with regard to 
internal affairs, and there are evidences that he is not so unwary as 
to leave out of consideration certain modifications in the European 
situation which merit serious attention in the Italian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Those who closely follow Italian public opinion must be convinced 
that, of late years, without proving unfaithful to its allies, and, at 
the same time, without becoming too distinctly Anglophile, it has 
taken a trend in favour of friendship with England. That this 
tendency exists among the members of the Government would seem 
to be shown by the following passages in the last speech from the 
throne, in which it receives a formal and sovereign expression :— 


** By our will also, Europe lives in peace, nor does there exist diffidence or 
suspicion with regard to our intentions. It is, therefore, with sincere joy that 
we have sent our ships to participate in that peaceful union of all navies, which 
is about to do honour to an admirable work, completed under the auspices of 
my friend and ally, the Emperor of Germany, and thence to visit in most 
friendly intimacy the British fleet and nation. 

‘Tt is with pleasure that I point out to you a new pledge of the practical and 
effective nature of this intimacy in that continent where Italy and England 
meet and act in concord as the standard-bearers of civilisation. There where 
the most advanced nations contend for the honour of extending their boundaries, 
our army, victoriously confronting the enemy, has from Cassala to Adua renewed 
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the glories of Italian valour; and there the English Government has been pleased 
to give Italy another proof of its sympathy by prohibiting the importation of 
arms which might, from the ports in the Gulf of Aden under its protectorate, 
find their way to the barbarians in revolt against us.” 


It must have been hoped that the ears of England would be tickled 
by these pleasing sentences, and rightly so, for the reference to 
England would be exclusive had not the celebrations at Kiel sug- 
gested a reference to the greater of Italy’s two Imperial allies, while 
the exclusion of France is as marked as it was in the Crown Speech of 
1894. As it stands, the reference is special, clear, and palpably indi- 
ative of the tendency to friendship with England. Moreover, the 
meaning of such words on the lips of the Sovereign is intensified by 
the fact that the favour done to Italy in Africa is meagre in com- 
parison. The allusion to England may, therefore, be taken as an 
invitation to friendship. 

It is certainly worth Kngland’s while to examine the pr 
which may be assumed to underlie these signal international compli- 
ments. Not even with the most perfervid well-wisher of the new 
Italy, and still less, the members of the Italian Cabinet, can the 
delusion prevail that anything resembling a new orientation on the 
part of England could possibly take place except in view of evident 
and material advantages. Perhaps those interested in the matter, 
have but little expectation with regard to England, and this may be 
taken as a mark of sagacity on their part. The most romantic nation 
is coquetting with the most practical and calculating ; but gracicusctés 
enter even less into diplomatic and political transactions than they do 
into real life. Nor would it be less futile were the former to evoke 
the memory of the services which were so generously rendered by 
England to Italy, when engaged upon the work of unification. 
Those services will stand apart in history as a rare instance of 
altruism. ‘They were due to the enthusiastic fraternity of Liberal 
Idealists; the recollection of them is impotent to constitute a friend- 
ship, though it might go far towards consolidating one which had 
been already established. The policy or generosity of English states- 
men in the sixties has nothing to do with the transformed Europe of 
to-day. Nevertheless, it is precisely on account of these transforma- 

tions, as well as of the newer transformations which the future seems 
likely to bring about, that it may be England’s interest to return the 
goodwill of the Crispi Cabinet. It is not only in Europe, but in 
Africa also, that British and Italian interests are identified. Nay 
more, if Italy has taken up the Erythrean colony it is principally due 
to a suggestion which England made in her own interest. 


II. 


Sir James Hudson used to say to Cavour that the unity of Italy 
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created by Piedmont, the friend of Great Britain, was a British 
triumph over Russia, the protector of the quasi-Levantine Kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies. It is a question if the fruits of that victory 
endure. Panslavism spreads even into Istria, and Austria-Hungary 
is powerless to arrest its progress; at Constantinople Russian troops 
with arms and baggage fill the ships which lie in the roadstead within 
sight of the Sultan’s residence; the Black Sea is closed to England 
in Russian interests; in Palestine, owing to the decline of French 
power since 1870, orthodoxy is predominant over all other religions ; 
{ussian missionaries going hand in hand with French emissaries are 
penetrating through Abyssinia into the Soudan; in Italy, not so 
many months since, it was boldly and repeatedly stated, and not 
satisfactorily denied, that French gold was sent to Sicily in order to 
effect disruption. ‘The passage from the Mediterranean to the centre 
of the dark continent may be intercepted by the French, who make 
liberal use of the freedom allowed them and possess themselves of 
large regions in North-Africa. 

Such are a few of the many facts which could be cited to prove 
that menacing changes are occurring in the sphere of England’s 
European influence. Englishmen have lately pronounced them- 
selves averse to the proposition of Mr. Laird Clowes that they should 
evacuate the Mediterranean ; but if there are real interests to be safe- 
guarded by their presence there, might not Italy’s coalition be of 
vital importance ? 

England could find no other such point @appui. Not in Austria- 
Hungary, which is perfectly disposed to come to terms with Russia in 
the Balkan Peninsula; not in Turkey, which is largely under the 
financial and therefore political influence of France and Russia; not 
in Morocco, where deference to European susceptibilities has caused 
her to be content with a display of force instead of making a military 
eccupation ; not in Tripoli, overshadowed by French influence. On 
the other hand, England has a warm welcome so to utilise Italy, a 
strongly-armed country, occupying a more central, and consequently 
more important, position than any of the other nations. 

Is it to be believed that England is content with maritime pre- 
ponderance ? Exclusive reliance on their power over the sea has 
been the ruin of more than one maritime state. Carthage and 
Venice, for instance, succumbed to the impossibility of maintaining a 
pied-d-terre while giving battle at pleasure. By sacrificing the Medi- 
terranean for the Pamirs, for concessions in Central Asia, and by 
allowing its influence to decline in Europe, England may incur the 
fate of the astrologer who fell into a pit while engaged in observing 
the heavens. 

Besides exclusively identifying British interests in Turkey with 
those of bond-holders and Anglo-French syndicates, England has 
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made numerous concessions to French ambition in Siam, Madagascar, 
Sierra Leone, the African Hinterland, and Morocco; nor is it easy to 
see what recompense she has received in return for her generosity. 
Though she may have reaped passing benefits from her neutrality 
with regard to the Triple Alliance, she has refused it her immense 
prestige, wisely perhaps, but not too well, at least as regards the 
Alliance itself, since she may have contributed to its dissolution. 

Austro-Hungarian diplomacy is chiefly busied about St. Peters- 
burg, though the Aaiserbund is centred at Berlin. The pride and — 
political purposes of the new Italy create an intense horror of being 
reduced to the condition which Spain occupies in relation to her 
powerful neighbour, and she is therefore driven in self-defence to 
depend upon the friendship of the Northern Empires, in order that 
there may be no truth in Filicaja’s saying, “To serve always, as a 
conqueror or the conquered.” 

Were the Triple Alliance to come to an end, Italy might count 
upon the co-operation of Austria in any Russian tendency which she 
might develop. And friendship with Russia would bring Italy into 
contact with France. The naturalness of a state of feudality to 
France is obvious even to a most superficial observer of Italian life. 
The erroneous but widely-credited opinion that France and Italy are 
sisters of Latin race; the prevalence of French ideals in literature, 
art, and social life, and the acceptance of Paris as a moral capital, all 
go to facilitate the establishment of a close political connection 
between the two countries, a connection in which the weaker partner 
would be under the absolute control of the stronger. Such a de- 
pendence of Italy upon France would be inevitable without the sup- 
port of the stronger allies, and might prove fatal to Italian unity. It 
would in fact be hurtful to Europe in general, but it would be hurtful 
to England in a particular way. Therefore, in its relations with Italy 
England might well adopt the adage, “ On a souvent besoin d’un plus 
petit que soi.” 


IIT. 


Perhaps there are certain causes, both international and external, 
which may explain and demonstrate an apathy on the part of Eng- 
land in a sphere of influence where she might find efficient co-opera- 
tion from the nation of thirty millions, which is rapidly increasing in 
population, and which, situated in the heart of the Mediterranean, is 
incapable of belying its historical and geographical destiny.’ 

It is natural that this country, united for the first time since the 
fall of the Roman Empire, should have a rooted determination, com- 

(1) Discours prononcé par Son Ex. le Baron Blanc, Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres, 


dans la discussion du budget des Affaires Etrangtres 4 la Chambre des Députés, le 4 
Mai, 1894. 
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mon to all Italians, irrespective of local and religious differences, to 
remove the possibility of its ever returning to be the spoil of the 
stranger. 

Everybody remembers the question which a great statesman in 
England made some years ago with regard to Italy’s armaments, and 
its desiring a prominent place in the councils of Europe: *‘ Que 
fais-tu dans cette galére’” And the answer was that it is the 
logical or illogical, but always inevitable, effect of its national 
restoration. 

Its theoretic unwisdom, however, is beside the point ; what is posi- 
tive is that there is little likelihood of a change in this respect, unless 
we count upon the occurrence of radical changes in Europe. England 
can, therefore, form an exact estimate of the proffered friendship. 
But the value of all these considerations will depend upon the truth 
or falsity of the assertion which is sometimes made, namely, that the 
national tradition of English greatness and individuality, which was 
due to the influence of the higher classes, has succumbed betore the 
growth of the democratic, international influence having its seat in 
cosmopolite Paris. Their subjective value will be in great part regu- 
lated by the feeling produced by the Imperial expansion of late years 
which has raised the number of British subjects, and thereby propor- 
tionately diminished the appreciation ef the Mediterranean basin, 
which remains, notwithstanding, the actual and potential centre of 
British influence abroad. 

But whatever be the conclusion arrived at, little consideration should 
be given to the objection that England has thrived well without alli- 
ances ; that alliances, while hampering the activity and expansion of 
a state, place it under obligations to its allies, minimise its individual 
importance, and compromise it before other nations. 

It is likewise said that alliances are rather dynastic than national, 
and that they pertain rather to the Court diplomacy and the military 
element than to the country and Parliament; all which may be true, 
and is certainly irrelevant. The question is not as to whether England 
should fetter herself with regard to Italy, but as to the advisability of 
a decisive and complete entente cordiale between the two countries. 

Such an understanding would be a guarantee of prosperity in time 
of peace and of success in time of war. By universal acknowledg- 
ment the political outlook is darker at present than it has been at any 
former period in the history of modern armed Kurope. On similarly 
foreboding occasions England has sought war allies in the past. She 
will have special need of them should a war come ; yet at present she 
cannot point to a single friend upon the continent of Europe. Irance 
has intensified her traditional rivalry ; Russia is manifestly in league 
with her; Germany, both its sovereign and popular expressions of 
opinion are exaggeratedly hostile ; Austria is not in a position to give 
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help even were it disposed to do so; Italy alone stands as a natural 
and willing auxiliary. 

The shibboleth of the British democracy, Why should we fight for 
foreigners ? shows a fine disregard for two vital facts; the first being 
the actual and unusually hostile attitude of other nations, more especi- 
ally of France; the second being that any HKuropean war undertaken 
by England would probably be one of self-defence. The food-supply 
of England depends upon its commerce, and its commerce is closely 
linked with its political status. 

Mr. M. G. Mulhall, speaking of England, says: * Fifty years ago 
we had only one-third of the carrying-trade on the high seas, to-day we 
have much more than one-half.’ He caleulates the carrying-power 
of British ships for 1892 at 27,720,000 tons, and that of all the nations 
unitedly at 21,120,000 tons. With the destruction of the fleet the 
British flag would disappear from the high seas. Considering, there- 
fore, that England has more than fifty per cent. of the carrying-trade, 
it is needless to point out how far English prosperity depends upon 
that trade, or how much it would diminish in consequence of a war 
destructive of it. If defeat would mean ruin, to accept the friendship 
of Italy may be a part of the prudence of foresight. 

Such is one of the many advantages accruing from friendship 
vith Italy; but the excellent dispositions of Italy towards England 
represent much more than primd facie they might be assumed to do. 
We all know the latter-day record of German hostility to England, an 
hostility, we may add, which is both surprising and, in many ways, 
unfair. The obvious function of Italy, become the friend of England, 
would be to exercise a moderating influence upon German aggressive- 
ness and to lead to a reconsideration on the part of that country of its 
attitude to Great Britain. This hostility may be gratuitous and un- 
reasonable, but speaking from diplomatic information of undoubted 
authenticity, it may be asserted that a frank and positive intelligence 
between England and Italy, based upon a desire of peace and preser- 
vation, would certainly entail a change of front on the part of 
Germany. 

But the growth of goodwill would not simply be on the part of 
Germany, but on that of other nations also. The added prestige of 
Sngland would create a new and strong attraction and power in the 
interests of the peace of Europe, at present so terribly menaced, thus 
realising the best interests, not of one or two countries, but of humanity 
in general. 

AUSONIUs. 





THE MODERN JEW AND THE NEW JUDAISM. 


I. 


Oncr more an indictment has been drawn against a whole nation, and 
that the people who have ever been excluded from the benefit of 
Burke’s famous principle. In the turgid and turbid declamation of 
the Quarterly reviewer ' against “ The Modern Jew,” there is much of 
the vitriol of the foreboding churchman, but not a drop of the milk 
of human Christianity. There is the hand, too, of the “ devil” in it, 
for the sempiternal race is in nothing so unchangeable as in the peri- 
odic recurrence of the apostate and the renegade. Without him, 
indeed, the problem is not only insoluble but inaccessible ; the purest 
honesty, even a zeal such as the Quarterly reviewer's, is vainly devoted 
to its treatment without the positive information from within. The 
truth can only be told by an Israelite who is at once a member of 
his organism and impartial. 

By far the greater part of what follows was written before the 
anonymous article, to which reference has been made, was published. 
Many of the phenomena with which the writer deals have there been 
touched, and an explanation has been offered of facts which, as well as 
their causes, are ludicrously distorted. The present writer cannot lay 
claim to equal knowledge of the history of the Jews of France and 
Germany, which, however, he ventures to think is a trifle second-hand; 
nor does he appreciate the point of the allusion to Sabbatai Zevi and 
“the year of fatal memories, 1666” (unless it be “for prejudice’’), 
nor is he aware that there is anything specially crucial about “ the 
middle of the last century” and the year 1750—from which the 
Quarterly reviewer starts on his crusade against Jewish modernity. 
The great mass of Continental Jews still live in the ancient and time- 
dishonoured bonds of repression and disability. For the rest, it is the 
old story, with a change for the worse in the greater obscurity and in- 
tangibleness of the charges, and may safely be counted on to go the 
way of its predecessors. Each, no doubt, has increased the un- 
popularity of the Jews with those who disliked them before, 
but we are a prudent race, and sweeten the uses of adversity 
by gleaning the grains of truth, even when they gleam like 
the jewel in the toad’s head, so that, on the whole, there has been a 
balance between the effects. In these few pages there is no room to 
review the stale accusations, to analyse the stereotyped criticisms, or to 
reiterate the old answers, to furbish anew the notorious apologies, or 
to indulge in cheap and obvious ethnological recriminations ; history 
is the defence of all our tribe. But to illustrate the fact that our 
author is original in nothing but his ferocious style, a little space may 


(1) In the current number. 
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be devoted to a fair summary of his position, and the chief issues, 
perhaps, briefly joined. 

We do not regard the sarcasms at the expense of Heine, or Hen- 
rietta Hertz, or Rachel Levine, or the diatribes against sporadic genius 
or eminence ; Haman may have his pet Mordecai, but it is only when 
he seeks to lay hands on all the people, when he generalises about 
“the modern Jew,” that we are concerned with him. M. 'T'aine, we are 
told (1), has observed that the modern man never repudiates two 
things, conscience and honour. ‘“ M. Leroy-Beaulieu, the apologist of 
Semites, does not shrink from replying that the modern Jew has little 
sense of either.” (His words are not cited.) ‘* His character falls be- 
low his intellect,’ says this experienced traveller among the Hebrew 
communities ; and, bred up to repulsive or demoralising trades, his 
soul, like the dyer’s hand, is subdued to what it works in” (p. 31). 
These quotations are amusingly introduced by a sneering allusion to 
“the light Gaulish mind ”’—earnest enough, it seems, for the re- 
viewer's turn. But to make good the point he has borrowed—and 
adorned—we need to know the pitch he assigns to “ his intellect ” ; 
now there is abundant evidence in his pages that, though he thinks 
we are knayes, he is certain we are not fools. Thus there may still be 
a margin of character to spare—according to M. Beaulieu. But did 
any one ever hear of a community of high understanding and low 
morals’ And what is this but the tritest trick of Judenhetze, only 
capable of the equally trite exposure—who forced and formed the 
habit (when it existed, or if it exists) of apprenticeship to anti-social 
pursuits ? The bigoted and darkened Christian persecutor, of course. 
Luther, in his day wrote :— 

‘** But while we thus play the fool, and treat them [the Jews] like dogs, how 
can we expect to do them good? And while we prohibit them from the use of 
thrifty labour and the privileges of legitimate commerce, and so oblige them to 
betake themselves to the nefarious practices of usury, how can we reasonably 
expect them to do better?” (Cited by Etheridge, Hebrew Literature, p. 440.) 
The day that sees a man a slave takes away all his social virtue. 
Was the Hebrew of classical times an usurer, a liquor seller or an 
exploiter, or the ancient equivalent of these pests? This is the 
fallacy of historical confusion, employing the chivalrous method of 
knocking a man down and kicking him for falling. 

(2.) ** Michelet’s prophecy has moved on to its fulfilment, and, from 
buffet to buffet, ‘ from stripe to stripe, the Jews are mounting up even 
to the throne of the world.’ That, without controversy, is the situa- 
tion, be the issue what it may be” (p. 31). This is the argument 
from material jealousy. Perhaps if the peculiar stimulus to which 
Michelet refers was removed, those who feel it would not move so 
fast. Is emancipation to be genuine, or is it not? Is competition to 
be free, or is it not? Cannot Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen 
hold their own with the restless Hebrew ? 
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The blind malignity of this count in the indictment may be 
inferred from one sample. ‘ But, in fact, the Jews [in Germany in 
1843] were at the back of every Liberal magazine, journal or pam- 
phlet that came out during those years. They displayed precisely 
the endowments which make journalism a success; for they had at 
their command writers in every branch of popular activity and amuse- 
ment. Whether it was the novel, the feuil/eton, the play, the gaming 
table, or yet again, the salon, the boulevard, the Chamber of Deputies, 
and, above all, the Bourse and the market, they could describe all 
that was going forward in crisp, pyrotechnic language, making every 
day yield its dramatic interest to the thousands of readers. Who has 
ever surpassed the wit, the vehemence, the sparkle of Heine’s letters 
from Paris ?”’ (p. 46.) If Jews possess endowments which make any 
honourable profession a success, why should they not follow it? Is 
not that their evgon, their métier ? and are not society and the indivi- 
dual at once the better for this process of natural selection ? And is 
there not room for the literary style the critic describes, as well as 
for that which he employs ? 

(3.) It is very difficult to know what the Quarterly reviewer means 
by Rabbinism, though owing to the magnitude of the theme he may 
be pardoned for not defining it. But here are some of his statements 
about it. “ But Israel was only democratic for itself; to the world it 
behaved as a well-disciplined army, trained according to a plan which 
every man belonging to it comprehended and loved as his very life. 
That plan was the law of Rabbinism, written on the fleshly tables of 
the Jew’s heart ” (p. 34). “ Erudite Rabbis could not have repeated 
the Ten Commandments ’’—this is unmitigated nonsense. When ? 
Who ?—*“ and the commentary was always more inspired than the 
text” (p. 35). “An orthodox Jew is one who keeps the law as 
expounded by his Rabbis” (p. 36). ‘* Judaism has made the modern 
Jew; he is the outcome not of private judgment exercised on the 
Bible, but of centuries fashioned by the Mishna and the Gemara ; 
every fibre in him thrills to the word his teachers have spoken ”’ 
(p. 36). “ A writer of our time, whose enthusiasm for the glories of 
Israel has survived his acquaintance with Talmudic custom, Mr. 
Israel Zangwill, allows one of his characters to say that the Synagogue 
dare not translate the Shulchan Aruch into English. But transla- 
tions with chapter and verse, which give from the original sources 
many grotesque, and some detestable precepts of the great Jewish 
Tradition, are already extant. Their accuracy has never been impeached 
and the silence which is steadily maintained in regard to them on the 
part of modern Israelites tells its own tale” (p. 37). It does indeed ; 
we simply do not know them—a telling commentary on the theory 
that the modern Jew is a slave to Rabbinism. ‘No power... can 
prevail against the Rabbinate with a born Hebrew” (p. 38). The 
writer has only to produce a Rabbinical, or indeed, any authority for 
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any act falling below the standard of current morality in Western 
countries for it to be promptly repudiated by Jews en masse. If Mr. 
Zangwill’s epigram means that the Shulchan Aruch (the date of which 
is about 1550) could not be translated without a commentary, to 
avoid the fallacies of historical anachronism on which the Quarterly 
reviewer trades, I have no doubt that he is right. If this work 
permits fraud or any other mal-practice to its readers at the expense 
of Christians, I should not be at al! surprised ; everything is fair in 
face of the codeless warfare of religious or social persecution. It is 
inconceivable that any Jewish writer should permit himself such 
latitude now, and, if any did, it would be wholly to be condemned. 
Nothing shows the reviewer’s ignorance of the most accessible 
as his 
misrepresentation of the influence of Rabbinism. That system, as I 
understand it, is slowly dying, and has been dying since Kmancipa- 


phase of the people he denounces—those now in this country 





tion, the sine gud non of its extinction. It has required the true 
instincts of nations which genuinely love liberty, such as the British 
or the French, to see that the only way to raise the unenfranchised 
Jew to the level of their citizens, was by the total abolition of political 
disabilities, and they have been abundantly justified of their foster- 
children; the Governments which have not emancipated even their 
gentile subjects, have the Rabbinical Jews they deserve. This 
accounts for the frightful description the reviewer, I know not on 
what authority, gives (p. 49) of the state of things in South-eastern 
Europe. But perhaps I may say vide infra. 

(4.) “Schopenhauer has remarked, with his usual acuteness, that 
there is one quality which is conspicuous by its absence from the 
Jewish character—it is rerecundia, modesty, the shy feeling which in 
true genius resembles the blush on a maiden’s cheek, and heightens 
the grace that it seems to render uncertain” (p. 40). Here a finger 
is laid on a national blemish. But the Bible shows that this failing 
was not a characteristic of the ancient Hebrew, and it is, therefore, 
due to environment in historical times. Does the Quarter/y reviewer 
suppose that the literal struggle for existence, throughout its dreary 
length, generates in a race, unarmed, overwhelmed, and submerged, 
a Quixotic ingenuousness or the meekness of the saint? We must 
trust for improvement to the same agency as that which has largely 
got rid of the once besetting vice of this country, drunkenness, viz., 
education, including that of legislators. 

(5.) “ Or will the bold step be taken of declaring that Judaism 
commands its disciples thus to make a prey of the Gentiles, as some 
have affirmed?” (p. 50). ‘ Undoubtedly the commercial Jew, now 
alone surviving from all other types of the race [s/c], aims at making 
his paradise in this world” (p. 51). 





** Non ragionam di lor ma guarda e passa.” ! 


(1) Yet I cannot refrain from quoting Casanova, who knew the Europe of 1750 very 
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(6.) “ But here, again [in Lassalle, apparently |, the peculiar spirit 
of Israel and its unlikeness to the Christian hope are manifest” 
(p. 50). “ The modern Jew is carnal, not spiritual, whether he keeps 
up the daily and yearly rite, or puts it from him as a thing outworn.” 
This, by the way, hardly squares with the overmastering domination 
of Rabbinism. ‘ He has much affinity with the Mohammedan, little 
or none with the Christian” (p.51). “ To the restoration of Christen- 
dom he will not bring one single idea, nor advance beyond his game 
of speculation towards a constructive economics” (p. 53). This is the 
argument from sectarian partisanship, not to say intolerance ; it comes 
to this, that the Jew is not Christian. The substance of these extracts 
is dealt with below. 

(7.) So also is the proposition: ‘ Intermarriage with the Goim is 
heresy and treason”’ (p. 55). A few lines above we are told that the 
Hebrew declines to intermarry with the Gentile, “and cannot help 
doing so, for blood is thicker than water, and between the Christian 
and the Jew a deep stream of blood has been flowing for ages.” 

(8.) * But while the tribe remains intact, there will always, despite 
assurances to the contrary, be a Jewish interest in politics, commerce, 
education, literature, and finance” (p. 55). These are absorbing 
subjects, fit for the contemplation of the philosophical mind. If it is 
meant that when a Jew studies or practises any of these pursuits, he 
has a base sectional or tribal purpose to serve, some scrap of evidence 
ought to be offered in support of such a calumny: perhaps it would 
not be too much to ask definitely what that interest is. Failing that 
information, it is superfluous to repeat ‘assurances to the contrary.” 

(9.) * What, then, has Jacob, the supplanter, created in our day ? 
A world of speculation; unbounded facilities of enjoyment for those 
who know how to gamble skilfully in a rising or a falling market ; 
some light and sensuous music; and that is all. . . . But in science, 
physical, biological, metaphysical; in productive industry and the 
active work of commerce ; in exploration of new countries; in mining, 
railway-making, tunnel-piercing ; in the improvement of agriculture, 
the progress of machinery, the arts of design; in any work which 
demands the power of patient research, and the gift of combining 
details into an artistic whole, the Jew—save only where the history 
and antiquities of his own race are concerned—has done so little that, 
if his name were blotted from the chronicle of labour wrought with 
head and hand during the last century, it would not be missed, nor 
would mankind be visibly the poorer” (p. 52). It would be easy, 
though it might be tedious, to supply the catalogue the writer 
demands, but his own list, though he discounts each of the names for 


one reason or another, is respectable—Heine, Auerbach, Lord Beacons- 





much better than the Quarterly Reviewer: ‘‘ Les juifs qui volent les chrétiens sont 
absolument dans le cas des marchands.’’—(Jfémoires, vol. iii., c. 14.) It is part of his 
comment on current commercial morality. 
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field, M. Jules Simon, Sir George Jessel, M. Léon Say, Ricardo, 
Marx, Lassalle; and elsewhere he singles out others for praise. Still 
he must ask: “ What true ideas have they broached? What lasting 
institutions have they founded ?”’ (p. 53). But even if all this was true, 
what then’ Is trade nothingY Is commerce nothing?’ Is finance 
of no value to the nations?’ How does the great bulk of the people 
live, “the millions of which are in poverty and suffering” (p. 56), 
except by work ? Is the right to bare existence only to be acquired 
by creators and producers of the better class’ How would the castes 
“who toil not neither do they spin” fare under this test? ‘T’o put it 
in the very lowest terms, does not the State want as many citizens as 
it can get who pay their rates and taxes, even if they contribute 
nothing more to the general fund of welfare’ And is the Quarterly 
reviewer not aware that the Jews are flocking into the professions at 
a geometrical rate of progression’ What are these “ wild and wan- 
dering cries” but the very deliramenta of reactionary Chauvinism ? 


‘ Shall he alone, whom rational we call, 
Be pleased with nothing if not blessed with all *” 


We have collected, as in a museum, some, not all, of the weapons 
with which the Quarterly reviewer fights: such is his tone and 
temper. He is angry with the Jews because they are democratic, he 
is angry with them because they are rich, he is angry with them 
because they are able, he is angry with them because they are not 
Christian ; he is angry with the French Revolution, he is angry with 
Napoleon the Great, he is angry with Louis Philippe, he is angry 
with the Republic, but most of all is he angry with Liberalism and 
Socialism, in the holy war against which this essay is but a campaign 
and any missile is good enough. As he tells us of Herr von 'Treitschke, 
he “loves not the Jew, and has an utter contempt for the Liberal.” 
Nor is he satisfied with Christian society: “the triumph of Judaism 
springs from our own disloyalty to the creed in which we were born ” 
(p. 57). Yet, apart from general exhortations to virtue, he has 
nothing to offer but an amorphous obscurantism p/us a foregone con- 
clusion. 

The truth seems to be that he has occupied himself exclusively with 
the vices of a morbid and degenerate materialism ; the higher material- 
ism and its virtues he has entirely ignored. The motto of the one is 
expressed in the first half and of the other in the second of Clifford’s 
famous antithesis: “Do I seem to say, Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die? Far from it; on the contrary, I say, 
Let us take hands and help, for this day we are alive together.” 

With the true relations between Judaism and materialism we will 
hereafter proceed to deal. 

Herman COHEN. 





THE SILENCE. 


IVER since ending of the summer weather, 
When last the thunder and the lightning broke, 
Shatt’ring themselves upon it at one stroke, 
The Silence has not stirred there in the heather. 


All round about stand steeples straight as stakes, 
And each its bell between its fingers shakes ; 
All round about with their three-storied loads, 
The teams prowl down the roads ; 
All round about where’er the pine woods end, 
The wheel creaks on along its rutty bed, 
But not a sound is strong enough to rend 
That space intense and dead. 


Since summer, thunder laden, last was heard, 
The Silence has not stirred ; 
And the broad heath-land, where the nights sink down, 
Beyond the sand-hills brown, 
Beyond the endless thickets closely set, 
To the far borders of the far-away, 
Prolongs It yet. 


Even the winds disturb not as they go 

The boughs of those long larches, bending low 
Where the marsh-water lies, 

In which Its vacant eyes 

Gaze at themselves unceasing, stubbornly. 

Only sometimes, as on their way they move, 

The noiseless shadows of the clouds above, 

Or of some great bird’s hov’ring flight on high, 
Brush It in passing by. 

































THE SILENCE, 


Since the last bolt that scored the earth aslant, 
Nothing has pierced the Silence dominant. 


Of those who cross Its vast immensity, 

Whether at twilight or at dawn it be, 

There is not one but feels 

The dread of the Unknown that Jt instils ; 

An ample force supreme, It holds Its sway, 

Uninterruptedly the same for aye. 

Dark walls of blackest fir-trees bar from sight 

The outlook towards the paths of hope and light; 
Great pensive junipers 

Affright from far the passing travellers : 

Long narrow paths stretch their straight lines unbent, 

Till they fork off in curves malevolent ; 

And the sun, ever shifting, ceaseless lends 

Fresh aspects to the mirage whither tends 
Bewilderment. 


Since the last bolt was forged amid the storm, 
The polar silence at the corners four 
Of the wide heather-land has stirred no more, 


Old shepherds, whom their hundred years have worn 
To things all dislocate and out of gear, 
And their old dogs, ragged, tired-out, and torn, 
Oft watch It, on the soundless lowlands near, 
Or downs of gold beflecked with shadows’ flight, 
Sit down immensely there beside the night. 
Then, at the curves and corners of the mere, 
The waters creep with fear ; 
The heather veils itself, grows wan and white ; 
All the leaves listen upon all the bushes, 
And the incendiary sunset hushes 
Before Its face his cries of brandished light. 
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And in the hamlets that about It lie, 
Beneath the thatches of their hovels small, 
The terror dwells of feeling It is nigh, 
And, though It stirs not, dominating all. 
Broken with dull despair and helplessness, 
seneath Its presence they crouch motionless. 
As though upon the watch—and dread to sce, 
Through rifts of vapour, open suddenly 
At evening, in the noon, the argent eyes 

Of Its mute mysteries. 


From the French of Emile Verhaeren. 


ALMA STRETTEL. 


Notrre.—-Emile Verhaeren, to whom the literary world of France and Belgium has given 
a foremost place among the lyric poets of the day, was born at St. Amand, near Antwerp, 
in 1855. His childhood was passed on the banks of the Scheldt, in the midst of the 
wide-spreading Flemish plains, a country of mist and flood, of dykes and marshes, 
and the impressions he received from these mysterious, monotonous surroundings are 
reproduced with great force in his poems. After some time spent at a college in Ghent, 
he became a student at the University of Louvain, where he founded and edited a 
journal, in which work he was assisted by Van Dyck, the well-known singer. He also 
formed, about this time, a close friendship with Maeterlinck. In 1881 Verhaeren was 
called to the bar at Brussels, but soon gave up his legal career to devote himself 
entirely to literature. In 1883 he published Les F/amandes, his first volume of poems, and 
shortly afterwards became one of the editors of L’ drt Moderne, to which review he was 
for ten years a constant contributor. In 1892 he founded, with the help of two other 
friends, the ‘‘ Section of Art’’ in the ‘‘ House of the People’’ at Brussels. Here the 
best music is performed, and lectures are given upon literary and artistic subjects. In 
spite, however, of the work which all this entailed, and of the many interests created 
by his ardent appreciation of the various branches of literature and art, Verhaeren 
continued to labour unceasingly at his own special work, and between 1886 and 1896 
brought out successively eight small volumes of poems: Les Moines, Les Soirs, Les 
Débacles, Les Flambeaux Noirs, Apparus dans m-s Chemins, Les Campagnes ITallucinées, 
Les Villages Illusoives, and Les Villes Tentaculaires. The poem, translated above, is 
taken from Les Villages Illusoires. 
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As a member of the second Peary expedition I had, in the spring of 
1894, an opportunity of undertaking a sledge journey, Eskimo fashion, 
from the winter quarters of the expedition in Inglefield Gulf to the 
untrodden shores of Melville Bay. The journey, which was the only 
long excursion on this expedition, was in many respects executed so 
simply and so effectively, and resulted in geographical discoveries of 
such importance, that I venture to think a description thereof will 
interest even persons outside Arctic circles. 

At the commencement of April I began the necessary preparations, 
which, for more reasons than one, were both few and simple. As 
regards meat, I had to rely solely on my luck as a hunter, and it was 
therefore necessary for me to secure a good native companion and 
fellow sportsman, which I found in my friend Kolotengva. Kolo- 
tengva.is a young Eskimo of about five and twenty years of age, low 
of stature but well knit, with sinews of steel, and quite incredible 
muscular strength. His eyes are small, but he sees with them objects 
far beyond the vision of ordinary mortals. His long black hair is by 
nature slightly curled, and forms a rather handsome frame around a 
daring and regular face. Asa hunter he has no equal—he reminds 
me in many respects of Fenimore Cooper’s Indian chiefs. Nobody 
in the whole tribe could be prouder than Kolotengva, nobody more 
free and independent, nobody stauncher in friendship or nobler in 
thought, nobody cooler in the hour of danger, or more astute during 
the hunt—in fact, he was a hero. And with him as companion I 
knew I should pull through. 

Our equipment was otherwise simple enough. * Of instruments we 
had a theodolite, a thermometer, a chronometer, a compass, binocular, 
snow spectacles, charts, scientific tables, Kc. ; and of food, a little tea, 
sugar, pea flour, ship’s bread and bacon. In addition, two rifles, fifty 
cartridges, a small lamp of stone for cooking with seal oil, as there 
was neither spirits nor paraffin oil to spare then, some reindeer skins, 
an axe, and a few extra pairs of socks and leggings. Of dogs I suc- 
ceeded in borrowing or bartering eight, whilst our sledge was made 
by Kolotengva and myself just before our start, on native model, with 
runners shod with polished bone. 

On the morning of April 6th everything was ready for the start, 
and although the weather was a little doubtful, with overcast sky, and 
the air threateningly “mild”? (zero Fah.), we set off in the fore- 
noon. Between the dark, almost perpendicular mountains out in the 
fjord the fog hung heavy and leaden, and further in, near our winter 
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quarters, a keen, cutting north-easter swept the hills and the ice. We 
took it in turns to sit on the sledge whilst one ran behind holding to 
the stand-up steering arms. At racing pace we sped across the ice 
covered with hard, frozen snow, whilst the weather cleared. The sun 
does not rise high in the sky so early in the spring in these latitudes, 
so that we did not derive any warmth from it, but, on the other hand, 
it remained up so long that we had no cause for complaint. And a 
long day we needed, for the distance to the nearest Mskimo colony 
was a stiff one, “.ec., close upon seventy miles, and people we must 
reach that day, as our supper depended on native hospitality. 

It was just midnight, with a faint twilight, when we reached the 
south-east cape of Herbert Island, where our friends dwelt. The spot 
was called Oloschynni, and the colony consisted of five stone huts, of 
which only two were then occupied. Here we found one of the most 
famous bear hunters of the tribe, Nordingjer, who had just returned 
from several weeks’ hunting south, at Cape York. ‘The bears had 
treated him badly this time, two of his best trained dogs having been 
killed, and he himself nearly sharing the same fate, to which his 
clawed-up arm, covered with fur rags, bore witness. Surgery is only 
but little understood by these people; on the other hand, nature 
comes to their aid very powerfully, healing quickly broken bones and 
wounds which in other climates would require weeks. 

The poor man was now seated on his couch, naked, chanting mystic 
incantations to hidden spirits in order to accelerate the healing of the 
wound. Fortunately it was healing fast. Before going to rest we 
had an excellent supper of polar bear’s meat, boiled bacon, and ship’s 
bread. ‘The first was frozen, and tasted like melon, at least that is 
my own personal impression, though it may not be corroborated by 
others. All the night through two charming old ladies were engaged 
in sewing me a pair of new seal “ kamikker,”’ as the Eskimo would on 
no account permit me to start on our long journey in my old top- 
boots, in which the toes showed a dangerous tendency to come through. 
For this work I presented them with a fork, two prongs of which 
were gone, and five and thirty matches. 

The next morning there was a thick fog, and as our way lay right 
across the mouth of Whale Sound to some huts on its southern side, I 
was at first of opinion that we would have to await clearer weather 
before being able to set out, as no compass course could be shaped 
by the chart which here, as everywhere else, proved utterly incorrect, 
and we might have been poking about at the south side of the Sound 
if we got a bit astray. But Kolotengva only smiled quietly at my 
suggestions, and opined that it was hard upon him to be accused of 
not “ knowing the way in his own country,” even in a fog, and my 
confidence in him as one of nature’s children being unbounded, we 
set out forthwith for Netchilumi, the next inhabited spot. 
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For many hours we sledged through the thick fog, so thick, in fact, 
that we could hardly see the dogs in front of us, but in spite of this 
Kolotengva sueceeded in reaching our destination in a direct line! 
Some will at once say that he was led by animal instinct ; but no, I 
shall not insult my Eskimo friends by endorsing that view. Nay, 
the human brain seems pretty much alike in the main among all wild 
tribes, and the man only performed what his splendid practical geo- 
metrical faculties suggested to him. Tor the direction of the wind 
along these shores is generally most remarkably uniform, and if it be 
a little strong, it will cause the loose fine snow to drift like desert 
sand. And during this action every tiny speck of snow will shift 
according to the same physical laws, and shape themselves during 
their progress into various forms and figures with such regularity that 
long parallel streaks are formed on the surface of the snow. Now, by 
observing that the angle between these streaks and the line of march 
to be followed always remains the same, there is not much difficulty 
in steadily maintaining the same course; and it was this method 
Kolotengva followed. During our march across the Greenland inland 
ice in 1892, Lieutenant Peary and I became accustomed in thick 
weather to follow the same wind indications, and the traces of them 
up in these storm realms are far more pronounced and characteristic 
than further south. Indeed, often the surface of the snow resembles 
a sea in violent motion suddenly arrested and turned into a cold, still 
ocean of snow. 

Towards evening we arrived at’ Netchilumi, where we were most 
heartily welcomed by the settlers, and took up our abode in the hut 
of the oldest hunter, Terrikotti. With him we spent an enjoyable 
evening. 

His good old woman fried bacon and made tea for us without 
wanting any particular instructions, whilst Kolotengva chanted weird 
incantations in the dim light afforded by the train-oil lamp, and the 
master of the hut and his visitors listened to a little impromptu geo- 
graphy, aided by a polar chart and a blown-out bladder wherewith to 
explain the globular theory of the earth. But when we came to the 
consequences of the latter assertion, viz., that people in the two hemi- 
spheres walk feet to feet, the teaching came to an end. Nobody was 
able to follow these wild flights of faney. In vain I demonstrated 
the attraction of the earth with the aid of dropping objects, when 
suddenly the half-grown son seemed to catch a glimmer of light. His 
tongue was loosened, and he began to rattle away to his countrymen 
in their curious, guttural tongue. What he said I was unable to 
catch, but at the end of his discourse every one seemed convinced of 
the new theory. 

The next day the fog was thicker than ever, and as at the same time 
there blew a strong southerly gale, we had to remain weather-bound till 
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the following morning. In the meantime we collected some minerals, 
and set four women to sew us new breeches of young, strong bear 
skin. ‘This was a fresh addition to our wardrobe, and with the 
Kamikker, transformed me into a veritable north Greenland “ dude.” 
The following morning, as stated, we were again able to start. 
The weather was then “ cracking” cold, with a clear sun. ‘To our 
delight our host when we were about to start informed us that he 
would accompany us as far as Cape York, a distance of about 175 
miles, as he had * business” there. His son had the previous autumn 
left his “ Kajak ’”’ down there, and this the old man now intended to 
fetch before the ice broke up. His journey, moreover, was prompted 
by the unexpected opportunity now presenting itself of having the 
company of a “ Kablunachsuak” (white man), and enjoying the 
dainties flowing therefrom, such as bacon rinds and other remnants 
of his feasts. ‘Terrikotti took his wife with him, too, looking upon 
the journey of 350 miles in the depth of winter as rather a pleasure 
or recreation trip than anything else. He had with him seven splen- 
did strong dogs, which careered magnificently across the ice, and they 
were, as is generally the case with these animals, so beautifully trained 
that a shout only from their master was sufficient to make them run 
either right or left, stop dead or increase speed, “ watch for seal,” or 
sniff the hard snow for bear tracks. The journey certainly became 
both more interesting and lively by this unexpected addition to our 
party. They followed all their old customs and modes of travelling, 
and revealed many of their forms of worship and_ superstitions, 
looking upon the “ Kabluna”’ as one of themselves. 

In the course of the day we passed round a ness running into 
Whale Sound and Boat Inlet, halted at Cape Parry, then surrounded 
with open water, and having to make a détowr inland, reached an 
altitude of about a thousand feet. At this elevation the weather con- 
ditions were, no doubt on account of the proximity of the sea, so 
entirely different from those at a lower level, that we could hardly 
make any progress against the blinding snow and fog, and the cutting 
winds which seemed quite to scorch our faces. But it did not last long, 
for soon we were past the highest point of the snow hill covering the 
plateau-shaped ness; we got the wind’ with us, and rushing at great 
speed down through a narrow gulch, we again emerged among the 
sun-bathed glaciers and icebergs. But far beyond the glittering ice- 
bergs and the immense ocean of snow-covered ice utterly void of life, 
we beheld the dark blue ocean, indescribably lovely and fascinating, 
here and there glittering and shining where the sun rays were reflected 
from the long foam crested swell. 

What effect that sight had upon one who had passed six months in 
semi-darkness in these dreary ice-bound surroundings, and with a 
badly suppressed home longing at heart, I must leave to the reader’s 
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imagination. Memories of the far-off sea-girt fatherland rushed upon 
me, and threw me into a dreamy melancholy state, most undesirable 
for the work in hand. As I halted and stood gazing out towards the 
blue horizon my followers inquired what I was looking for, but only 
badly could I explain what I thought and felt. Nevertheless these 
sensitive people, children of the ice and snow, quite gathered my 
meaning, and the old man exclaimed several times in a sympathetic 
undertone “ ayonai, ayonai”’ (how sad, how sad). 

On coming down from our land journey we continued along the 
rather low flat shores of Booth Inlet, passing the remarkable Fitz 
Clarence Rock, a little island rising in terraces to a height of about 
a thousand feet. During thousands of years wet, ice, and storm 
have gradually eroded the rock, and the blocks thrown down have 
fallen with such regularity around the whole island that it rises above 
the flat ice fields like an enormous black cone, out of which the solid 
central part with perpendicular sides stands forth. 

Just below this weird looking island we had again to seek the main- 
land, as the ice during the equinoctial gales a few weeks before had 
broken up and drifted into the partly open Baffin’s Bay. Fortunately 
the land here, whilst lofty south and north, was comparatively level, 
so that we could continue our journey without difficulty, although the 
sharp stones projecting through the snow here and there ripped the 
sledges unpleasantly. 

A little after noon we came upon fresh reindeer tracks, and there 
must have been quite a herd of them; there were spoors in all direc- 
tions. We had no meat for supper, nor any for our hungry dogs, so 
it would be a godsend to obtain an animal or two. The natives were 
nearly mad with excitement and proposed to set off in pursuit at once. 
T let them have a rifle each whilst I went to examine some white 
quartz-like rocks in the vicinity. 'Terrikotti’s wife was left behind to 
look after the dogs, which, in some circumstances, cannot be left alone, 
as when these half-tamed wolves get the scent of game nothing can 
stop them. 

Ten minutes had barely gone by before I heard a rifle shot close at 
hand, and presently Kolotengva’s little square figure appeared on a 
ridge, calling to us to bring the sledges up. This was but the work 
of a few moments, and we beheld a great reindeer cow lying dead on 
the snow. A meal followed, in which four human beings and fifteen 
dogs participated without distinction, only that we human beings 
seized the tit-bits. We saved, however, a fine piece of steak for 
supper, with the reindeer belly, which the two “ Arctics”’ had not the 
heart to leave behind, for it is their greatest delicacy. 

We did not travel much further that day, having sledged without a 
break for thirteen hours, so we halted at about seven o’clock on the 
north side of Whalstenholme Sound, where we built a cosy little snow 
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hut in a suitable, well-sheltered drift. It was constructed in the 
usual Eskimo fashion, of large blocks cut out of the snowdrift, put 
together so as to form a solid cupola over the space below, sufficient 
to hold us all. The dogs always sleep in the open, winter as well as 
summer, and in all kinds of weather. They were, therefore, simply 
tied to Kolotengva’s walrus lance, rammed into the ground just out- 
side the hut. We will now peep inside, all fissures in roof and walls 
having been closed with snow, and the lamps lighted. To get in it is 
necessary to crawl through the little hole on the lee side, and when of 
the Caucasian race, great care has to be exercised not to wreck the 
proud structure, as the opening is only intended for tiny Eskimo 
bodies. Inside a comparatively high temperature prevails, which 
causes the snow in the roof to melt, whereby the structure is 
strengthened, as the blocks then sink a little, freeze together, and 
form on the inside a hard polished dome of ice. The water thus 
formed by degrees trickles slowly down the walls of the hut towards 
the floor, forming the most beautiful glittering ice-taps. However, 
at night, when cooking is over, the melting ceases, as the lamps then 
only burn with a faint flame. 

But as we enter the cooking is in full swing, and under the 
little stone vessels the flames are made as long as the saucer-shaped 
lamps with moss wicks and blubber will allow. On the raised plat- 
form at the back of the hut I and Kolotengva are installed, whilst 
opposite reside the old man and his woman. All of us are airily 
dressed, as it would of course be absurd to sleep in the stiff wet 
garments when there is an opportunity of throwing them off and 
crawling into soft warm reindeer skins instead. 

The old woman mostly sees to the cooking, and in order to ascer- 
tain whether the water for the tea is getting warm, she now and 
again puts her hand flat into it, a manner of “taking” boiling 
temperature which I at first have great difficulty in reconciling myself 
to, but by philosophically arguing the point with myself, I come to 
the conclusion that it is no worse than the handling of the meat we 
are to eat, and I reconcile myself to my fate. 

The next morning the weather continued gloriously fine, and at 
half-past seven we were again off. Our road now lay right across the 
broad Whalstenholme Sound. Saunders’ Island, situated about mid- 
way, we had intended to pass to the west, as this route was the 
shortest ; but on reaching the western point of the island we were 
arrested by open water, and had to proceed eastward in order to reach 
the inner side. We did, however, not omit first to try the new steel- 
like ice just below the lofty mountain walls rising to a height of over 
2,000 feet, in order perhaps to save the long détour, but it was no 
good. The ice was too weak, and I cannot help confessing that I 
breathed more freely after the discovery, as my recent experiences on 
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new ice were anything but pleasant. I may as well tell the story as 
we travel. 

It was in the first half of February, just as the cold was severest, 
that I was travelling far to the north of our winter quarters for the 
purpose of obtaining meat for our many dogs, which were half- 
starved. I had for companion a native, Kaschu by name, a lively, 
amusing fellow; but I must add he was a thief and a liar of 
the first water to boot, under certain “ extenuating circumstances.” 
Here, out campaigning, he was a splendid fellow indeed. We had 
left the nearest colony at five in the morning in brilliant moonshine, 
and had for hours, with twelve dogs, been speeding out towards the 
broad Smith’s Sound, in order to reach new ice, where the walrus 
love to romp in winter time. When about twenty miles distant from 
the coast, we halted, tied the dogs to hummocks, and proceeded on 
foot a couple of miles further out, watching for walrus, as these 
animals are in the habit of thrusting their big heads through the 
thin ice in order to breathe, and it is then that the Eskimo watches 
his opportunity of launching his harpoon into their carcase, keeping 
it tied with the line till the animal is exhausted. A little after noon 
we succeeded in killing an enormous she-walrus, a task, however, 
comparatively easy, as we had both harpoon and rifle, and whilst 
Kaschu was cutting it up I was to fetch the sledge and dogs. At a 
rattling pace we sped seawards towards him. See him I could not, 
although it was only just after noon, as twilight had already set in, 
and only a faint streak in the south indicated where the long-looked- 
for sun was. Suddenly I feel a slight jerk of the sledge as it speeds 
silently out upon the dark violet coloured surface of elastic new ice; 
[ at once conclude that in the gloaming we have steered right across a 
newly frozen “ clear” in the ice, and although the sledge is already 
in a swaying motion, it looks at the moment as if we might be able 
to get safely over without accident. Just then one of the native 
sledge runners cuts through, the pace slackens, and then almost 
ceases. The sledge is already partly under the ice! An icy bath I 
knew at once I was to have, so I slid off the sledge slowly, and gave 
at the same time a violent pull at the steering band, whereby the front 
part again reached the ice sheet, and then began a terrible fight for 
life as we slowly splashed through the water to the other side. The 
dogs needed no encouragement to pull now, the keen animals exerted 
themselves to their utmost, understanding quite well that it was a 
struggle for life. At one moment most of them were in the water, in 
the next they obtained foothold on the ice with their sharp claws, but 
only again to be immersed in the icy waves. I shall not enlarge 
upon the horrors of the situation and my reflections, but only add 
that we reached the solid ice at last on the other side of the “ clear” 
more than forty feet wide, and that I was soaked to the arm-pits 
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under a temperature 40° F. below freezing point, and no land in 
sight. I ran out:to my companion in my heavy fur garments, which 
already began to be coated with icicles, and got him to drive me 
home at once. The dogs did their duty in the fine moonlight, and 
in four hours we were safely back in one of the warm earth huts of 
the natives. And I suffered no more from my awful immersion, but 
forget it I never shall. 

We had, it may be remembered, been compelled to make a great 
détour eastwards to get past Saunders’ Island on the inside, and as 
we passed the east side of the island we came upon the tracks of 
three bears, two old ones and a young one. It is hardly possible to 
form an idea of the excitement produced upon the Eskimo—all 
ardent hunters—and their semi-savage dogs under such circum- 
stances. The dogs pull violently at their leather traces and scan 
with raised ears keenly the snowy wastes, whilst their masters stop, 
converse in whispers, listen, scan the wastes, run a little, stop again, 
and then repeat the whole performance anew. It might be doubted 
whether men who so absolutely lose their coolness on coming upon 
the tracks of game are really worth anything as hunters. But the 
doubt is soon dispelled. The excitement, in fact, tends to stimulate 
their intellectual faculties and keenness, and the spectator is soon 
compelled to admire their qualifications as hunters and sportsmen of 
a very high order. In the present case, however, the hunt was fruit- 
less. We followed three bear tracks right and left across the wide 
dreary expanse of ice, until the sun’s disk, huge and glowing, 
touched the snow-white horizon to the north-west, disappearing pre- 
sently behind distant icebergs. In vain the natives scanned the vast 
white expanse with my glasses, the remarkable qualities of which 
they soon learnt to admire, but no sign of a living thing in any direc- 
tion. We had therefore to abandon the quest and resume our journey 
along the coast south of the mouth of the fjord. <A little after we 
passed Cape Atholl, where the ice began; being snow free, we could 
advance much faster, and at midnight, after sixteen hours of incessant 
travelling, we halted at a spot called Igluduhugni. During our entire 
journey the dogs had gone at a great pace, the bear chase included, 
and the distance covered that day (sixteen hours) was equal to about a 
degree of latitude, or no less than seventy miles. 

We had expected to find natives at this place, but all we could dis- 
cover in the gloom of midnight was a long deserted tumbledown 
snow hut. Kolotengva and I at once set to work to repair the hut, 
whilst the old man and his woman began to dig in the snow under a 
huge travelled boulder, maintaining that they would, according to an 
old charitable Eskimo custom, find seal blubber for the aid of needy 
travellers in general. Long and deep they dug, and blubber there 
was, sure enough, in plenty. The old man cut up some in bits for the 
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dogs, whilst the woman prepared other for our lamps, making the 
pieces soft by chewing them with her teeth before putting them on 
the lamp saucers. In a short while we were snugly ensconced under 
our snow roof, consuming the remains of our reindeer steak of yester- 
day, whilst chatting about the events of the day. And, indeed, we 
were on the point of getting fox steak too for supper that night, as 
just before we reached our quarters we enjoyed an exciting and re- 
markable chase after a couple of Arctic Reynards, which only got 
away by the skin of their teeth. The whole affair reminded me much 
of an English foxhunt, with the exception that we chased the foxes 
on sledges instead of on horseback ; but for excitement and novelty 
I must accord the palm to the latter mode of hunting these vile 
animals. In the faint rays of the Arctic midnight sun these little 
foxes often tramp long distances across the silent, icy expanse, in 
search of the remnants of feasts by polar bears, dead seal cubs, and 
the like. It was two such midnight prowlers we had come upon. 
Hardly had the dogs spotted the two black little dots away in front 
of us—for they were so-called “ blue” foxes—before they set off at 
such a terrific pace that we were just able to fling ourselves on the 
sledges and enjoy the chase too. Away galloped the foxes; after 
them raced the dogs. But we did not gain much upon the vile 
beggars, as, of course, the sledges handicapped the dogs so much that 
one fox succeeded in at once escaping, having astutely enough made 
for the shore. The other, however, was just in front of us, but 
seemed to be getting away. What then do my worthy sporting 
friends, who in the most intense excitement have been watching the 
unequal chase, and who now begin to see a doubtful issue, do? Quick 
as thought Kolotengva seizes his knife, bends forward, and cuts with 
a single rapid stroke the trace of the fastest of our animals, a little 
lady dog. And, in an instant, his companion follows his example. 
Like arrows shot from a bow the two animals dart forward. But one 
dog appears to gain over the other, and this does not please our com- 
panion at all, so, quick as lightning, he despatches another grey touzler 
from his team, which is immediately followed by another from our 
side. Now follow encouraging shouts to the dogs from both contest- 
ing parties, exactly as in a north country coursing match, and a 
laughing, rattling, shrieking dispute between the two sledges as to 
the merits and chances of their respective animals. My dog won the 
match in securing the little terrified blue fox; but, alas! artful as 
ever, Reynard, at the moment of victory, jumped for dear life on to 
the top of a high flat iceberg, where cur dogs were unable to follow 
and our guns to reach it, as the fox lay down flat. And thus ended 
an exciting foxhunt and coursing match a la Eskimo. 

The next day the weather was still magnificent, and at midday the 
sun became so warm that here and there a solitary seal was enticed to 
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come up to his breathing hole in the ice in order to bask in the rays 
of the sun. 

It was midnight again before we reached Cape York, the last in- 
habited spot in our journey ; again we had travelled incessantly for six- 
teen hours, and covered a distance of fifty miles since daybreak. At this 
time only a few stars of the first magnitude glittered in the southern 
heavens, and we welcomed the lovely light nights of the Arctic 
summer. But I will at once confess that we were in no mood for 
such charming and idyllic reflections when we drove on that night 
before the stone huts at Smnaminomen. The glass stood at 24° F. 
below zero (56° of frost), and being famishing like wolves we felt the 
cutting night wind and the cold the more. But the natives at this 
place received us with customary Eskimo hospitality. Sleep and rest 
were what we most needed, and after a solid meal for ourselves and 
the dogs, we fell immediately asleep, only to awake when the sun had 
risen far into the heavens. 

Two days (April 15th and 14th) we remained at the colony to give 
our dogs a good rest and to await a change in the weather, which had 
now become stormy. It cannot be denied that we felt ennui during 
these days of enforced idleness, and the North Greenland huts become 
rather confined to a Kuropean, however contented and frugal, when 
weather-bound for any length of time. But in the day-time our life 
was lively enough, and many were the questions put and answered on 
both sides, of the customs, sagas, and traditions of the North Green- 
landers, as well as of the far-away southern lands and their many 
races, and especially, I venture to think, the Eskimo gained a good 
idea of my own fatherland, “ Old Norway,” with its soughing forests, 
green hillsides, roaring falls, and splendid climate. I had to describe 
them all over and over again. Equally interesting, perhaps, were the 
musical soiées, which took place in some hut or another, attended by the 
entire élite of the colony. At these charming véwnions the blubber 
drum or ‘‘ tom-tom”’ was heard incessantly, whilst hysterical witches 
and mystic old men in turns chanted monotonous half-wailing incan- 
tations to spirits supposed to be hovering about. Some of the so- 
called “ Angekokkes”’ or sorcerers exercise a most remarkable influ- 
ence on their listeners, who frequently listen to their monotonous 
chants in trembling and breathless expectancy. 

At last, early on the morning of April 15th, we were able to con- 
tinue our journey eastward. Kolotengva and I were now again 
alone, the old couple who had accompanied us on the previous days 
having remained at Cape York, the goal of their journey. Our course 
now lay straight for the islands in Melville Bay, whence I hoped to 
get a good view of the unknown shores within, in case ice should pre- 
vent my reaching them. During the morning we passed Bushman’s 
Island, situated about twenty miles east of Cape York. Even before 
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we reached it I became aware that the coast-land just to the north- 
ward of us formed no part of the mainland, but consisted, in fact, of 
two large islands hitherto unknown. During the afternoon, as we 
sledged further and further eastwards, we came in sight of enormous 
glaciers such as I had always been of opinion existed along the north- 
eastern shores of Melville Bay. Indeed, I found that practically the 
whole coast-line from Cape York eastwards, as far as the eye could 
reach, was continually broken by vast and active glaciers. At 6 p.m. 
we halted, having covered fifty miles, and built our snow hut for the 
night. We were then nearly directly south of Cape Melville, and 
only a few miles from the shore. The ice on which we sledged during 
the first part of our journey from Cape York was very smooth and 
quite different from what I had expected. With the exception of a 
belt of ice a couple of miles broad, the surface of which formed a 
chaos of irregular edged and wildly piled up blocks, rising to a height 
of from six feet to eight feet, the rest of our road was perfectly level 
and smooth. This I may, perhaps, ascribe to Kolotengva’s intimate 
knowledge of ice navigation. 

Having enjoyed a refreshing night’s rest in the hut, we continued 
the following day our journey in fine but hazy weather. About mid- 
day land was clearly discernible to the north-east, but in the after- 
noon everything was again hidden in a thick fog. We halted at 
5 p.M., having covered 40 miles. It then snowed hard. Again we 
had a good night’s rest, but found the next morning that several 
inches of new snow had fallen, whilst the fog was as thick as ever and 
completely hid the land. But at noon, when everything seemed most 
dreary and hopeless, the fog suddenly lifted, like an enormous cur- 
tain, and displayed to our astonished gaze a panorama so grand and 
imposing that it will never fade from my mind. Lofty, sombre 
mountains, gigantic, snowy glaciers, and aérial blue glittering snow 
cones, all charmingly bathed in the purple rays of the noonday sun, 
stretched in wild disorder along the horizon, the tout ensemble forming 
a most striking and fascinating spectacle of a land never trodden by 
human being. 

By continuing our east-south-east course, which we had followed 
since the morning, we reached, at about 6 p.m., a small isolated island, 
where I decided to remain for a day or two in order to take observa- 
tions. The island proved to be identical with Thom Island of the 
chart, having in its centre a conically-shaped rock 300 feet to 400 
feet in height, which would afford a most desirably high plateau 
whence to fix the glaciers and capes of the mainland. We therefore 
built a snow hut at the bottom of a sheltered cleft in the rocks at the 
south side of the island, and found the weather the next morning, to 
our great satisfaction, all that could be desired. The air was remark- 
ably clear, the most distant mountains standing forth distinctly. I 
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obtained an observation of the sun at noon, as well as all requisite 
determinations of the mainland. The island I found to be situated 
in longitude 75° 41’ 44” N., and the compass variation 885° W. 
I delineated also the profile of the entire coast-line, including several 
new islands of considerable size. While I was thus engaged my 
worthy friend had set off seal hunting, as we were in want of meat 
for ourselves and dogs, and blubber for the lamps. And he succeeded 
in an hour’s time in killing a fine animal. 

I watched him through my glasses as he cautiously and silently 
crawled, or rather hauled himself along towards the dozing seal. 
To me up here it seemed as if he was near enough to touch it 
with his hand; but still I waited and waited for the report of his 
rifle. At last a faint cloud arose, and the report rang through the 
still clear air, and in the same instant Kolotengva’s knife flashed 
for a second in the sun, burying itself in the next in the body of 
his valuable spoil, which now relieved us from all anxieties as to food 
for ourselves and our faithful, almost half-starved, companions for 
some time to come. 

Of the fifty miles long coast-line, bounded in north-west by Cape 
Melville and in south-east by Red Head, which I could overlook from 
the top of the little mountain ridge on Thom Island, nearly one-half 
consisted of larger and smaller glacier fronts. If to the glaciers here 
referred to, which I could overlook from the island, be added the 
glaciers which I discovered between Cape Melville and Cape York, as 
well as the enormous ice floe, the northern wall of which I was just 
able to discern south of Red Head, and which in all probability 
stretches down to the neighbourhood of the “ Devil’s Thumb,” the 
whole number of these ice streams covers an area of some 200 
miles. They form a magnificent overflow for the ice masses inland, 
and are therefore of the highest importance. The glaciers of Melville 
Bay form, without doubt, the vastest glacial system yet discovered on 
the Greenland coast. Most of these glaciers are situated close to each 
other ; indeed, as regards some of the larger, as, for instance, those of 
King Oscar, Peary, Rink, Nansen, and Nordenskiéld, the land divi- 
sions among them are so insignificant that they might be really 
considered two huge glaciers of enormous dimensions. 

As regards the geological character of the coast-land itself, which 
here and there juts forth from the glacial cap, either as dominant 
headland and ness or single “nunatak” further inland, I could 
discover nothing of particular interest. The trap formation, with its 
dark colour, in strong contrast to the white snow cupolas which 
crowned its plateau-shaped surfaces, was apparently the most common, 
whilst the coast in general was of the usual archaic structure. The 
perpendicular walls nearest the ocean ice attained generally a height 
of a couple of thousand feet, whilst the “ Hinterland,” where such 
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existed, rose to far greater heights; thus the snowy summit of Cape 
Walker has a height of quite 3,000 feet, whilst a glittering cone, 
to which I gave the name of “ Mount Haffner,” after the Nor- 
wegian savant, and which is situated about fifteen miles inland on the 
north side of the bay, is, without doubt, 5,000 feet in height. At 
Cape Melville there was a comparatively vast stretch of low land, 
but its nature I was unable to make out at this distance. 

Having concluded my observations on the island, I built a small 
cairn on the top, in which I placed a tin box containing a brief notice 
of our visit. Before turning in that night we were pleasantly sur- 
prised by the sight of a snow sparrow, the first of the season, which 
occasioned us several times during supper (a dainty meal of fresh 
seal’s liver and dry ship’s bread) to congratulate each other on the 
coming of summer. 

The next morning we found the weather had completely changed 
in the course of the night ; it was blowing a gale from the south-east, 
filling the air with the finest drifting snow. We had, therefore, 
to lie weather-bound that day, which might have been dull enough 
if my companion had not sped the time by naively-told tales of 
incidents from his own life, which in the most striking manner 
illustrated the admirable toughness, strength, and courage of this 
little race of humanity in /a lutte pour la vie. Among other things 
I was told that the bear-hunters of the tribe often in their excur- 
sions reach the east coast of Melville Bay. I am, however, of the 
opinion that ere long some spring day the inhabitants of the 
northernmost Danish colony, Tessiusak, will be surprised by a visit, 
the first known, from the sledging wild men of Cape York. I have 
supplied them with full particulars and instructions for such a 
journey. 

The next day, April 20th, the wind was still strong from the south. 
We were now again nearly out of meat and blubber, so that we did 
not care to venture far away from Cape York, which we had otherwise 
intended had the weather been better. After being weather-bound 
for a day we steered for the north-east, almost unknown, corner of 
Melville Bay, where I hoped to find something of interest, and where 
also we might slay a bear, which we greatly needed. We started at 
seven o'clock a.m., and shaped our course straight for the lofty moun- 
tain ridge, which according to the vague indications of the chart 
should be Cape Murdoch. But as we approached we found that this 
towering ridge did not constitute any projecting point in the coast 
line, but, on the contrary, rose far behind it, and was only a solitary 
“nunatak ” in the vast ice-field, the lofty perpendicular face of which 
completely arrested our progress. We halted at half-past one by a 
small island, the inner side of which almost touched the ice-wall, and 
here we had to remain for the rest of the day and the next night. 
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Kolotengva at once began the erection of the indispensable snow-hut, 
whilst I climbed the island, a few hundred feet in height, in order to 
take observations. By-and-by he too, came up, anxious to see this 
forlorn corner of the bay, whither the lively sledge parties of his tribe 
had never yet penetrated. But even to the frugal-minded Eskimo at 
my side the desolate spot could offer no attraction; he only shook 
his head and said with emphatic conviction—“ Pujungi-toksua nuna 
manni”’ (“the land about here is no good”). On the hard rocky ground 
lay long adamant snowdrifts, carried thither by raging winds from 
the nearest glaciers, whilst here and there where the naked rocky terraces 
were visible through the snow, the “ scouring” marks of former glacial 
action were distinctly observable. Having concluded my observations, 
we collected all the stones we were able to find and raised a small 
cairn on the summit, when we returned to the hut. But a few yards 
from it, right under the wall of an iceberg, we came upon some 
deep holes in the snow, a bear having evidently been engaged in dig- 
ging for sea-holes. The same animal, or another, had curiously 
enough visited the summit of the island, to which even we had a diffi- 
culty in climbing. Kolotengva thought the bear had come on land 
in search of dead grass or moss, as polar bears are believed by the 
natives to like a certain amount of vegetable matter in their diet. 

The next morning at seven we continued our journey in calm, hazy 
weather. We had barely travelled two hours before, on turning a 
headland, we suddenly espied the bear some eight hundred yards in 
front of us. At racing pace the dogs sped away across the hard snow, 
but the bear did not take long to consider his position and then to 
deal with it. He decided not to deal with the dilemma at all, and 
simply bolted. But we were down upon him, when Kolotengva quickly 
cut the single trace of the eight dogs, the sledge stopped dead, and 
the liberated dogs flew with redoubled energy at the hairy giant, who 
now turned to defend himself at last. During the short space of time 
occupied by us in coming up with the combatants, I had a good oppor- 
tunity of watching the splendid tactics of the dogs. As soon as they 
came up with the bear they spread out in a semicircle right in front 
of their foe, and attacked him by making dashes at his long thick 
coat with their sharp, glistening teeth, and they displayed during 
these proceedings such cuteness and skill, that it was evident they quite 
understood that it was a question of “ breakfast or no breakfast” for 
them. Whenever the bear angrily raised one of his huge paws to 
crush one of his tormentors, the latter slid away in the most agile 
manner, whilst his companions gave the wretched brute enough to 
attend to in another direction. However, a few shots from our Win- 
chesters soon ended the combat, and an hour later we had the large 
magnificent bearskin safely packed on the sledge, together with a 
good quantity of meat, whilst the dogs were treated to a substantial 
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meal, which they indeed wanted badly, and we again continued our 
journey. 

Our course now lay straight for an island some ten miles W.S.W. 
from our last day’s halting-place. We reached it just before noon, 
and remained there some hours, during which I took the latitude and 
some determinations, the weather having now become very fine again. 
In the afternoon we proceeded, and halted eventually at 5.30 p.m, 
for the night, after a most interesting but very hard day. 

On April 25rd we reached again, safe and sound, Cape York and 
our friendly Eskimo. I decided to remain two days and let the dogs 
have a good rest, not because they actually wanted it, but because I 
thought they thoroughly deserved it after their preceding eight days’ 
hard and steady work. The next day was beautifully fine, and almost 
summer-like, so that the entire colony, small and large, turned out 
en masse and squatted most of the day, basking in the sun’s rays, on 
a small clearing in front of the huts where bones and offal used to be 
thrown. True, the air was a bit chilly, but having built a wall of 
snow to shelter from the cutting north wind, and with the sun shining 
right upon our ruddy faces, and being well wrapped up in furs, we 
had a fine time of it, chatting merrily about the coming spring, for 
which we all longed so much. 

In the midst of our merry group lay a huge piece of walrus meat, 
the somewhat “ gamey”’ smell of which left no doubt as to its respect- 
able age. Beside it lay an axe, which was used whenever any man 
or woman wanted to satisfy their hungry cravings, for the meat was 
frozen hard and had to be chopped. At the side of this lump of meat 
stood also a huge block of ice, clear as crystal, whence the community 
obtained water, as in the centre of it a cavity had been cut, at the 
bottom of which a stone was placed of the size of a man’s fist, on 
which there burned with a good flame a piece of moss intersected with 
blubber; and as the ice melted at the sides of the cavity, the water 
collected at the bottom in a small, clear pool, whence it was consumed 
by the many parched mouths by sucking it up through hollow rein- 
deer marrow-bones, in exactly the same manner as we enjoy a sherry 
cobbler through a straw. The whole party was throughout in the 
cheeriest and most talkative mood; and although no toasts were drunk 
or speeches made, the chatting and laughing of everybody and of all 
sizes proceeded so merrily that the incident furnished another strong 
proof of the thorough contentment of these people with their lot 
in life. 

The next day I had an opportunity of seeing how the natives train 
their bear dogs. A bear skin is carried secretly by two lads out behind 
an iceberg close by, one of whom returns, whilst the other wraps the 
skin round his body and then emerges, appearing at a distance like a 
real bear, in the creamy fur of which the sun played. Then an alarm 
is raised by the older hunters, and with fine histrionic skill the 
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younger ones rush out as if in great excitement at the sight of the 
impudent bear. Some of the dogs have now also espied it, half a 
dozen sledges are harnessed speeding towards the imagined foe, who 
then wisely lets fall his disguise. 

After two days’ rest I and my companion eventually said good-bye 
to our hospitable hosts. But at the last moment we were pleasantly 
surprised at learning that the whole colony had decided to accompany 
us ina body! It seemed as if a sudden mania for travelling had 
seized upon these free and unfettered persons. Why not then at once 
satisfy the desire? Their minds were made up on the spur of the 
moment, and half an hour had hardly elapsed before the whole colony 
had taken the field with all their belongings—furs, harpoons, lamps, 
suckling babies, blubber, meat, &c., well stowed away on their sledges. 
They numbered, including ours, nine in all, drawn by fifty-two 
splendid dogs. But we did not enjoy our merry escort long, as it left 
us by degrees, the members taking up their abodes along the coast in 
their airy skin tents, now being exchanged for the dark hovels of the 
long and dreary winter. 

The first night after leaving Cape York we halted at the bottom 
of an inlet, where we had to remain for thirty-six hours through 
a storm. We found quarters in some old ruins of a hut. The next 
night we were enabled to proceed, and as it was the first on which the 
sun would remain above the horizon that season, we decided to travel 
all the night. The snow track was capital, and we advanced rapidly, 
reaching the western extremity of Saunders’ Island at five a.m. 
Here we slept in a remarkable grotto, which runs in under the 
perpendicular mountain wall, about a thousand feet in height, the 
floor being below high-water mark. We passed the Colony “ Akpan,” 
situated on the south-west side of the island, then deserted. I men- 
tion it, as here as well as on the mainland just south, there are 
remains of stone huts which are now under water at high tide. The 
natives have, therefore, been obliged to vacate their old huts and erect 
others, the former having gradually been covered by the sea. Similar 
proofs of the depression of the land along these shores were at one 
time also observed by Dr. Kane somewhat further south, who sug- 
gested that the axis of the oscillating movement to which it is 
generally assumed that the Greenland continent is subjected, should 
be found just south of the 77th degree of latitude. Judging by my 
own observations on Saunders’ Island just referred to, and partly from 
statements made by natives, I am of opinion that this axis must be 
fixed somewhat further south. 

On April 29th, at about nine at night, we left Saunders’ Island in 
splendid weather. We determined again to travel across country to 
Whale Sound to escape the journey around Cape Parry. On the way 
we succeeded in killing a hare, whose white coat up in a dark ravine 
offered a splendid target for our rifles. I shall not describe how 
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welcome this piece of fresh meat was to us just then. Suffice it to say 
that for some days we had lived from hand to mouth, and our provi- 
sion bag was slenderer than just desirable. 

We had decided to attempt to reach the south side of Whale Sound 
before again halting, which we did after twenty hours of hard travel- 
ling. For the last time we lit our blubber lamp, cooked the rest of 
the hare, and enjoyed a good long sleep under the tumbledown roof 
of a deserted native hut. We were still some thirty miles from the 
winter quarters of the expedition, but this we covered without more 
adventures on the following day, being back once more safe and 
sound, on April 30th. 

Our little journey was at an end, and although its geographical 
results, which, however, constituted the only ones yielded by the second 
Peary expedition, cannot be said to be “ startling,” the journey has 
to me been of great value and advantage, for it has more than ever 
before made me familiar with the methods of travelling followed for 
hundreds of years by the race dwelling in nearest proximity to the 
Pole, and gained from experience during their extended sledge 
journeys along the vast ice-choked shores of their land. And I feel 
confident that, had this tribe possessed the scientific enthusiasm which 
fires civilised nations, they would have reached the highly coveted 
goal long ago, and explored the mystic regions into which the great 
nations of the earth, in noble rivalry and self-sacrifice, have hitherto 
attempted to penetrate in vain. But suddenly to impart to these 
children of nature an ardent enthusiasm for this task of solving some 
of the greatest geographical and other scientific problems of the age 
would indeed be an impossibility. On the other hand, however, it 
might be that the sons of civilisation themselves could learn from the 
natives, by sojourning among them, the best mode of solving those 
problems. 

There are those who maintain that Nansen and his gallant little 
band will carry victory home; and no one who is acquainted with the 
brilliant equipment and manning of this expedition, with other factors 
to be considered, can deny that its prospects of success are highly 
promising. But should even this be so, there will still remain many 
mysteries to be penetrated in the polar regions. No single expedi- 
tion, be it ever so successful, could solve all these. There still are 
vast regions on both sides of the Pole yet to be explored; and in this 
glorious labour it is to be hoped that the Scandinavian and Anglo- 
Saxon races may lead the way hand in hand. 

Eivinp Asrrvp. 
(First Officer in both the Peary Expeditions.) 
Nore.—Since this article, which has been translated by Carl Siewers, was first 


received, Eivind Astrup’s death has been reported in the newspapers. The last para- 
graphs were written before the news of Nansen’s success.—Eb. } 
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RHODES AND JAMESON. 


Tne theories which have been put forward to account for Jame- 
son’s extraordinary and ill-judged enterprise may be conveniently 
reduced to two, though more than one motive is ascribed to explain 
the theory I shall first examine. It is my purpose to consider from a 
commonsense standpoint the circumstantial evidence and the pro- 
babilities for and against these theories, and to arrive, if possible, at a 
commonsense conclusion, which, though it can be only a probable 
conclusion, till Jameson’s lips are unsealed, some months hence, at 
his trial, will at least be unobscured by prejudice or partiality. 

The main theories which, as I take it, hold the field at present, are 
briefly these: Rhodes was behind Jameson, or, as Mr. Bielaerts 
van Blokmann puts it, Jameson is Rhodes; and Jameson acted 
independently without the cognizance of Rhodes and contrary to his 
intentions. 

The theory that Rhodes was behind Jameson, that he privately 
instigated while he openly disavowed his administrator’s astonish- 
ing action is supported vigorously by that section of the public 
and the press who object strongly to Rhodes and his forward policy 
in Africa. It is, moreover, the theory pf President Kruger and 
the Boers of the Transvaal, who have good reason to dislike and 
dread the formidable giant of statecraft and finance who deprived 
them of the coveted hinterland and handed it over to England. 
It is also the theory of the German and French press, who are 
naturally jealous of the Chief Architect of our Colonial Empire in 
Africa. If the assertions of such accusers were the whole evidence 
that Jameson acted with the knowledge and approval of Rhodes, 
the latter’s denial of the charge, and his unsuccessful attempt to stop 
the expedition, even without any consideration of the blow the raid 
was calculated to deal and has dealt to his own interests and career, 
would be sufficient answer, for the accusers are unquestionably neither 
unprejudiced nor disinterested. But in examining any theory of the 
raid we must look, before everything, to the circumstantial evidence, 
and when that evidence is marshalled, it is evident that there is a 
prima facie case against Rhodes. Jameson was the trusted represen- 
tative and close personal]. friend of Rhodes, and Jameson had for 
some time before his ill-starred enterprise been concentrating men 
and munitions of war at Pitsani and Mafeking, close to the Transvaal 
frontier. The men, whether they were five hundred or more, were 
being carefully drilled, and preparations were being made for some 
expected emergency. This was undeniably known to the managing 
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Director of the Chartered Company, and must have been done with 
his approval.’ Why did Jameson concentrate this force with which 
he invaded the Transvaal if it was not for the purpose of that 
invasion ? Why did Rhodes permit and approve this concentration 
if he was not an accomplice ? 

Again, the invitation to Jameson to come to the aid of Johannesburg 
was signed by men more or less connected with Mr. Rhodes, one of 
them being his brother, and the centre of the agitation at Johannes- 
burg was the office of the Goldfields of South Africa, of which 
Rhodes is the head, and his brother the Manager on the Randt. This 
is an appreciable addition to the circumstantial evidence against 
Rhodes, and in favour of the theory of his complicity. 

Furthermore, at the time of the raid, or rather, shortly afterwards, 
there was other circumstantial evidence of a still more weighty kind, 
the reports of supporting columns following up Jameson’s van- 
guard, of three hundred Chartered men immediately behind him, of 
one thousand Rhodesia horse galloping after him from Buluwayo. 
Had these reports proved true, suspicion would have given place to 
certainty ; but it was soon discovered that the advance of these forces 
had taken place only in the telegrams which announced it, and that 
the Rhodesia Horse, even before they received Rhodes’ telegram 
to stop them, had never stirred. Thus we are left with the cireum- 
stantial evidence already advanced to support the theory that Rhodes 
was the force behind Jameson’s raid, with this additional argument 
that Jameson’s character and achievements, his shrewdness, foresight, 
and practical ability, established by his record of excellent work 
accomplished in administration in Rhodesia and in action against 
Lobengula, make it highly improbable that he would stake so much 
on a venture that had not the full knowledge and approval of Rhodes. 

And now, proceeding on the assumption that Rhodes was_be- 
hind Jameson, what motive is assigned for the expedition, what 
aim had Rhodes when he sent in his troopers? ‘There are two 
motives assigned, of which the first, which has less support than the 
second, is that Rhodes was anxious to assist the capitalists of the 
Randt, ostensibly to deliver the Uitlanders from oppression, but really 
to free the great mining industry from Boer exactions by the estab- 
lishment of a more liberal government, if necessary, at the expense of 
British intervention. 

The second theory is to this effect: that Jameson’s advance was, 
as President Kruger has declared he has documentary evidence 
to prove, a deep-laid scheme of the Chartered Company to overturn 
his Government and turn his revenues into their coffers. ‘The evi- 
dence for the first motive is the interest Rhodes has in the mines 
of the Randt, and the advantage which a lighter taxation would bring 
in the shape of-dividends. The evidence for the second motive, the 
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desire to turn the revenues of the Boer Government into the Chartered 
Company’s coffers, the motive assigned to Rhodes by the great 
majority of his adversaries, by Boers, Germans, and Frenchmen, and 
also by a few organs of opinion in England, is as follows: Gold, it is 
asserted, is not to be found in payable quantities in Matabeleland, 
Mashonaland, or Mauica ; the position of the Chartered Company is 
very critical, its resources are exhausted, its pockets empty—it is in 
desperate case. Rhodes and his company, therefore, with bank- 
ruptcy staring them in the face, were obliged to stake everything 
on a filibustering expedition to seize the immensely rich gold-fields of 
the Randt. 

The motive assigned is certainly an adequate one, provided that the 
evidence in its favour will bear examination, and though the evidence 
consists of unproved assertions, yet they must be allowed due weight 
if there is no evidence to disprove them. This motive, it may be 
said, involves the Chartered Company, but in truth the interests of 
Rhodes and the Chartered Company are identical, they stand or 
fall together. 

And now having dispassionately examined this theory of, and these 
motives for, Jameson’s expedition, and the supporting evidence 
against Rhodes and the Chartered Company, let us look at the other 
side, the evidence against the theory of Rhodes’s complicity and 
against the motives assigned for it. 

Why was Jameson’s force concentrated on the Transvaal fron- 
tier ? and why did Rhodes permit that concentration ? Primarily 
the making of the railway and the taking over of the protectorate of 
Monsioa and Ikaning made it necessary to concentrate the Company’s 
forces in the neighbourhood of Mafeking. When Rhodes carried 
his Trans-Continental Telegraph line through this region, the natives, 
it may be remembered, tore down the posts, and it was found neces- 
sary to send armed men to protect the work. The natives regarded 
the making of the railway with still keener hostility, and it was even 
more necessary to protect it. Hence the presence of an armed force, 
needed to overawe the opposition of the natives, who feel not unnatur- 
ally that the railway, even more than the telegraph, means the advance 
of civilisation, the coming of the white man to settle in their land. 
This was the original purpose, I am inclined to think, of the concen- 
tration of men ; but it is fully admitted that this concentration of men 
and guns was also intended as a preparation in view of the possibility 
of serious trouble issuing in anarchy and bloodshed at Johannesburg. 
There was no secret about this. The projected revolution was freely 
talked of as it had often been before. Mr. Chamberlain, as well as 
everyone in South Africa, President Kruger, as well as the High 
Commissioner, knew that Jameson had a force massed near Mafe- 
king. In the event of serious fighting and disorder at Johan- 
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nesburg, it might have been Jameson’s duty to go in and restore 
order, a difficult and delicate duty, it is true, but a duty nevertheless. 
These circumstances did not actually arise, but the presence of 
Jameson’s force was perfectly proper, in Mr. Chamberlain’s opinion, 
and would have been authorized by himself and the High Commis- 
sioner as a matter of course. In his admirably lucid and frank 
speech, Mr. Chamberlain pointed out that such a concentration of 
troops at Mafeking took place in 1894 in view of an expected out- 
break at Johannesburg, and that other forces were under orders to 
move. This, which was done by the High Commissioner in 1894, 
was a perfectly proper course, and was exactly what Rhodes did 
in similar circumstances. Thus the suspicions attached to the concen- 
tration of Jameson’s men are shown to be groundless, for had the 
Government retained the Bechuanaland police, the police would have 
been massed as and where Rhodes massed them. The evidence 
then that the warlike preparations at Mafeking were known to 
Rhodes in no way condemns or involves him. Again, the invitation 
to Jameson to aid Johannesburg, “should disturbance arise,” came, 
it is undeniable, from the leading men of the Randt, including 
Rhodes’s brother. But there was no secret in the fact that the 
chief men in Johannesburg were connected with Rhodes and appealed 
to him to help them, nor even in the fact that Rhodes sympathised 
with and aided the constitutional agitation, and if it had resulted in 
an attack on Johannesburg by the Boer Commandoes, would have 
been willing to make some sacrifices and run some risk to safeguard 
the English population there. To urge this is merely to force an 
open door. 

And now we come to Jameson’s actual violation of Transvaal 
territory. Is Rhodes responsible for this—and if so, what was his 
motive? Up to this point all had been done wisely and in order. 
The preparations for armed intervention, if it should prove necessary, 
were going on, and Jameson was gradually getting his force into 
shape against the eventualities of the future. So far the hand of 
Rhodes is plainly visible, and this is, I think, the reason why those 
who have seen his hand in the preparations unhesitatingly jump to 
the conclusion that the same hand is to be found in the actual raid. 

The signs of Rhodes’s hand in any work are plain enough, for 
they have been the same throughout his career. Even those who 
regard coldly, or with aversion, the Chartered Chief’s ambition for the 
extension of our Empire in Africa, must admit that in all his projects 
from the amalgamation which formed the De Beers Company in 1888 
(when, for instance, Rhodes, with clairvoyant foresight, inserted a 
clause in the Trust Deed which enabled him years afterwards to lend 
the money of the De Beers Mines to the Chartered Company in its 
dark days of difficulty and sore need), to the obtaining of Lobengula’s 
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concession and the formation of the Chartered Company ; and, again, 
in all the development of Rhodesia the distinguishing characteristics, 
the unmistakable signs of Rhodes’s hand have been the most ex- 
traordinary foresight, the most sagacious calculation of the probable 
course of events, the most cautious and laborious working out of 
details, the most painstaking provision against the possibilities of 
failure. 

Are these characteristics which hallmark all the work of Rhodes 
to be found in Jameson’s Expedition? If they are, the internal 
evidence would be convincing that Rhodes was the force that sent 
his lieutenant across the border. It does not require more than an 
average intelligence to see that these characteristics are conspicuous by 
their absence from Jameson’s ill-judged and hasty enterprise. <A 
heedless rashness that foresaw no difficulties, and miscalculated the 
strength and resolution both of friends and foes, is the leading charac- 
teristic of that adventurous ride. This was the leading characteristic 
of the fighting, as it was of the advance; from the bull-dog rushes 
at the Boer position at Krugersdorp to the movement directed by false 
guides which landed the worn-out column in the cu/ de sac at 
Doornkop. Such being the internal evidence, to believe Rhodes’s 
complicity involves the incredible belief that in an enterprise of 
supreme delicacy and importance he threw to the winds the qualities 
which had hitherto characterised every step in his career. If 
Rhodes had intended to seize Johannesburg, there were the Rhodesia 
Horse 1,000 strong, better shots and better riders than Jame- 
son’s men, and it would not have been difficult to find 500 more 
hardy bordermen to make the total force over 2,000 strong. All 
we know is that for some reason Jameson suddenly conceived it to 
be his duty to ride in with the few men he had, and push at a killing 
pace straight through to Johannesburg. 

Certainly such action is not what we would expect from Jameson, 
though under the excitement of sensational rumours and reports ;. 
but it is simply incredible from Rhodes, examining the situation 
quietly at Capetown. 

There are other arguments worth remembering against the theory 
that Rhodes ordered the invasion. It was perfectly clear even to 
an ordinary Afrikander, much more to an experienced statesman, that 
an invasion of the Transvaal by the Chartered forces would be the 
immediate destruction of the work of a lifetime, the political 
ascendency Rhodes had gained at the Cape, based as it was on 
the Dutch vote. No doubt, had a reign of anarchy and bloodshed 
set in at Johannesburg, Jameson’s intervention, strictly and solely 
to preserve life and property, and support a successful revolution, 
would have been excused by the Dutch at the Cape, provided that he 
made it clear that he was determined to preserve the independence of 
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the South African Republic. And besides all this Rhodes knew 
well that he had time on his side, and that the longer the decisive 
struggle between Uitlander and Boer was postponed the surer would 
be victory and the likelier it would be a peaceful and complete one. 

And supposing for a moment the complicity of Rhodes in the 
raid, what evidence is there for the motives assigned If it be said 
that he desired to free the Randt mining industry from Boer 
exactions, the reply is that he was indeed interested in the Randt, but 
it is not likely that he would risk his main object in life, the success of 
the Chartered Company, to benefit the Randt, or would promote at 
the expense of his own company the prosperity and popularity of a 
rival goldfield, even though he had interests there. 

If it be said with President Kruger that there is documentary evi- 
dence of a plan to seize the Randt for the benefit of the Chartered 
Company, the reply is that the evidence is still to seek, and that this 
alleged motive is based on undoubted misstatements. The Chartered 
Company is not bankrupt. It has, as was stated in the House of 

Jommons by Sir Horace Farquhar, a clear £600,000 in cash, and has 
paid off a debenture debt of £700,000. The gold mines have not 
been found failures, but are proved to be of great prospective import- 
ance, which the reduction of expenses by means of the railway from 
Beira, which should be up this year, will convert into actual value. 
The more severely the Boers tyrannise over and tax the mining 
population in the Transvaal, the more certain and swift will be the 
flow of money and men thus diverted to the free and well-governed 
gold regions of Rhodesia. There are already signs that this change 
has begun. Who in his senses would choose to live a serf under the 
Dutch yoke in the Transvaal, when he can live a freeman under the 
British flag in Rhodesia? The capitalists President Kruger disgusts 
or banishes from the Transvaal will find rest for their feet and 
employment for their money in the immense undeveloped goldfields 
of Rhodesia. 

And now, having considered the evidence for and against the 
complicity of Rhodes and the Chartered Company, what reasons 
can be found to account for Jameson’s ill-starred enterprise ? The 
actual cause we can only learn with certainty from himself, and his 
mouth must be closed till his trial, which cannot take place for some 
time. The ascertainable facts are already pretty plain ; for instance, 
the fact that the invitation from Johannesburg reached him some 
days before he started, and was followed by no special preparations, 
and produced no sign of a decision to start. It was a general invita- 
tion to come in should disturbances arise. He did not set out when 
the invitation came. What caused him to set out ? Information, it 
is more than probable, must have reached him as to the state of things 
at Johannesburg and given him a false impression. He very likely 
had reports that the outbreak had commenced, and that the Boers 
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would soon complete their mustering and block his advance, so that 
he would be unable to get through when the final message came. 
Reports, it is known, were rife at Mafeking the day before he started 
that shooting had begun at Johannesburg. He may well have 
received such news that he thought the time of action had come, and 
that he must take the risk and ride to the rescue of the townspeople, 
whose terror of the Boers will be better understood if we remember 
that they naturally judged them by the atrocities perpetrated on the 
people of Malaboch in the recent native war, and by the recollection 
of such cold-blooded murders as that of Major Elliott after our defeat 
in the Transvaal in 1881. This theory, to account for Jameson’s 
otherwise inexplicable rashness, I merely advance as a possible not as 
a proved explanation. We can know nothing with certainty till the 
trial comes on. 

To sum up. Jameson’s men, collected primarily to protect the 
railway extension, were held on the frontier for possible employment, 


if circumstances should arise at Johannesburg making intervention an 
imperative duty. As his force was merely intended to form a nucleus 
round which the best men in Johannesburg might rally—men who 
were useless without leaders but probably brave enough individually 
—he took with him only five hundred troopers, with a disproportion- 
ately large number of officers, in order to supply the necessary 


guidance to the undisciplined and unheaded crowd in the town. The 
Rhodesia Horse, 1,000 strong, were not brought up because it 
was plainly not thought desirable to give the appearance of an 
invasion to what was intended merely as assistance and support— 
a matter of humanity and racial duty to the English in Johannes- 
burg. 

This theory accounts for the otherwise incredible madness of in- 
vading the Transvaal with 500 men when 2,000 might easily have 
been sent in. It also accounts for the large number of officers and 
the small number of rank and file. It accounts, too, for the insufficient 
provisions and absence of equipment for a campaign, and for the 
desperate haste of the ride which so thoroughly wore out horses 
and men that they were fit for little even when the two days’ fighting 
began. Lastly, it accounts for the extraordinary anxiety of Jameson 
not to do more harm than was absolutely necessary—an anxiety 
which led him to spare the town of Krugersdorp, when by the free 
use of his artillery he might have shelled out the Boers and forced his 
way through. 

In addition there are certain considerations worth our attention at 
present in England. We are apt to view affairs in South Africa exactly 
as if they were affairs in Europe. South Africans or Afrikanders 
view them differently. The Transvaal Boers have, even in the last few 
years, repeatedly indulged in downright filibustering, and have gone 
unpunished, and in every case almost unblamed, and in some cases 
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have profited exceedingly. Jameson, of course, had fresh in his mind 
the invasion of the Bechuanaland Protectorate by the Boers in 1884, 
when President Kruger’s people crossed our border and slew numbers 
of the natives under our protection, and seized a large territory, kill- 
ing an English officer, Commandant Bethell. Bethell, it may be 
remembered, had a repeating rifle which the Boers had never seen 
used before. As he lay wounded, they came up to him, and when in 
response to their inquiries he showed them the action of the rifle, they 
shot him in cold blood with his own weapon. These Boer filibusters 
proclaimed two new republics, Stellaland and Rooigrond. The pro- 
clamation was withdrawn under pressure of Sir Hercules Robinson, 
the High Commissioner, but it cost us more than a million of money 
to send up an expedition to put a stop to one of them. President 
Kruger never punished or attempted to punish the filibusters, and 
as they were the very poorest class of Boers, it is plain someone must 
have supplied them with money or arms and equipment. We 
exacted no indemnity for the violation of our territory or the slaying of 
our natives and of an English officer by President Kruger’s Boers, and 
actually allowed many of them to remain on and retain the farms they 
had seized. The significance of this filibustering will be better under- 
stood when we add, that when Boer filibusters invaded Zululand after 
our conquest of that country, and seized two-thirds of the best of it and 
ealled it the New Republic, they, immediately after we acknowledged 
their possession of it, joined hands with President Kruger’s Transvaal 
Republic, and became a part of that state. The result is, that the 
best part of Zululand, which cost us ten millions or thereabouts of 
money, and heavy loss of men, was annexed to the Transvaal as the 
reward of a successful filibustering raid. This unauthorised filibus- 
tering is thus seen to he an irregular but profitable mode of procedure 
of the South African Republic, so terribly shocked by Jameson’s 
formal violation of territory. 7 

Nor is this all. In 1891 a deliberate attempt was made by the 
Transvaal Boers to invade and seize the Chartered Company’s terri- 
tory beyond the Limpopo, an attempt which was only frustrated by 
Jameson himself at the head of an armed force of Chartered men 
backed by the vigorous efforts of Rhodes on the Paarl, the head centre 
of Dutch Afrikanderism in Cape Colony, which honourably supported 
the Chartered Chief. With these four filibustering expeditions of the 
Transvaal Boers fresh in his mind, Jameson naturally looked on the 
mere formal violation of the Transvaal territory with very different 
eyes to the European eyes of his critics in London and Berlin. Un- 
justifiable as his action was, he had plainly no intention of real fili- 
bustering; he intended to assist the Provisional Reform Government 
at Johannesburg in maintaining law and order and obtaining for 
Englishmen their rights as citizens, as he stated in writing after he had 
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crossed the border, in reply to the remonstrance of the Commandant 
of Marico. He looked, in short, at the question not with European 
but with South African eyes. The filibustering of President Kruger’s 
people has been in every instance winked at by him and this rehearsal 
of it is of value, I think, to explain President Kruger’s conviction, 
honest, no doubt, if mistaken, that the Englishmen of the Chartered 
Company were simply doing to him what his people had so often 
before done or attempted to do to us. He judged them by the 
practice and custom of his own people, and saw nothing extraordinary 
in their conduct. This is natural: but it is to be hoped that the 
measure which has been meted out to him he will mete out to 
Englishmen, whose error is at most a faint imitation of the errors of 
his own people. President Kruger’s people have paid no indemnity 
and suffered no punishment in any one of the four cases ot filibuster- 
ing I have adduced, and, in one case, have annexed the territory to 
the Transvaal Republic, and, in two others, have, as individuals, 
retained possession of the lands they had seized from us. Far too 
much, I think, has been made of Jameson’s regrettable and rash 
act, not only by the Transvaal Government, whose efforts to make 
the utmost possible use of their opportunity are reasonable enough ; 
but by the Dutch party at the Cape and by the Press here and on 
the Continent. A pertinent enquiry might be addressed to each and 
all: Does the Transvaal Government demand that Transvaal Boers 
shall be judged by one standard and the Chartered men by another ? 

My article on Rhodes and Jameson would be incomplete if I did 
not consider the position in which the raid and its consequences leave 
the reputations of the two men. There is left to Jameson his old 
reputation for courage and dash; but he is shorn of the reputation he 
had gained for foresight, calculation, caution, and statesmanlike capa- 
city. He fatally miscalculated the qualities of his enemies as well as 
his friends—of the Boers as well as the Uitlanders. This nnder-esti- 
mate of the Boers is inexcusable. After that remarkable feat of arms, 
the taking of Majuba Hill, not to speak of our other defeats, General 
Joubert, Commandant Cronje, and their men, should have been held 
to be formidable. The explanation probably is that the illimitable 
self-reliance of the officers with whom he was surrounded, and their 
consequent contempt for their adversaries—a very common weakness 
in our countrymen—was contagious, and that Jameson was infected 
by it. But this explanation leaves him a much weaker man than we 
in England had supposed. 

Again, the inevitable and far-reaching consequences of his rash act, 
even had he accomplished his purpose and reached Johannesburg, 
never seem to have occurred to him. He had repeated opportunities 
of abandoning his enterprise with honour, even after he had advanced 
very far on the road to disaster. Incredible as it is to say so, he 
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seems to have thought that he had taken all the responsibility on 
himself, and therefore all the blame would fall on him alone. Never 
was a rash and ill-judged decision more obstinately adhered to; and 
it was probably quite as much disgust and scorn at the pusillanimity 
of the Uitlanders as compassion for his own men that induced him to 
surrender when he did. He set out, as it seems, with an excellent 
motive—to help his countrymen—but without a notion of the serious- 
ness of his action and its probable consequences. He ought to have 
looked ahead and foreseen, or indeed calculated, the probable results of 
his action in the doubtful event of success, and also in the, at least, 
possible event of failure. 

Then, when he had committed the initial error of going though 
he was not really needed, an error explicable but only partly excus- 
able on the supposition of false information of disturbance and 
bloodshed at Johannesburg, he ought to have remembered that 
under certain circumstances it may be necessary for men who have 
blundered to offer the atonement of supreme heroism; and just as the 
great end of Wilson’s men on the Shangani River so impressed 
native opinion that it finally broke down the Matabili opposition to 
British supremacy in Rhodesia, so might the closing scene of Jame- 
son’s enterprise have completely neutralized Majuba Hill, restored 
English prestige, and so rendered a signal service to this country. 
Even as it is, the splendid valour of Jameson’s men has done much ; 
for his loss in killed and wounded, falls little short of one in seven, 
and his men were completely worn out before the surrender. 

Jameson, then, showed throughout a lamentable lack of judgment, 
and, while his courage and his humanity were amply proved by 
his conduct of the expedition, his head is now seen to be a great deal 
inferior to his heart. He is seen to be much more like Murat than 
like Napoleon. 

The fact is that Jameson’s high reputation for judgment and ability 
was gained when he was the obedient instrument of Rhodes. An 
admirable lieutenant is not necessarily a great commander. As long 
as Jameson merely put into execution the carefully framed policy and 
plans of Rhodes he did his work excellently well. He was the loyal 
heart and strong and skilful hand to execute in Rhodesia the mandates 
of the controlling brain at the Cape. His success and the reputation 
he had won seem to have made him trust his own judgment in- 
ordinately. The result has been that in a situation of the utmost 
difficulty and delicacy he has blundered completely and wrecked not 
only his own reputation but to a great extent the reputation and 
career of his chief. England will not, of course, forget to honour the 
dashing valour of a gallant fighting man, but she will realise that his 
powers lie chiefly in the leading of a forlorn hope or in the execution 
of the orders of a cooler and more statesmanlike chief. 
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And now as regards Rhodes, where does the raid and its results 
leave him? It leaves him—a pathetic figure—shorn of his practically 
despotic political power, the whole fabric of his lifework in polities 
actually in ruins, detested by the Cape Dutch, whom he had won com- 
pletely, and who a few weeks ago trusted him implicitly. And this 
crushing blow has been dealt—as if under the guidance of relentless 
fate—by the loyal hand of a devoted friend, who desired only to 
serve his chief by his action. It is impossible for any one, even a 





generous enemy, to repress a feeling of compassion. 

It must also, of course, be admitted that Rhodes has suffered in 
reputation. His choice of men is shown by the event to be less 
certain and happy than it was generally supposed to be. Jameson 
was considered a notable instance to the contrary—a wonderful 
choice—till he took the bit in his teeth and bolted. This alone might 
be explained ; but what are we to say of the judgment which coun- 
tenanced a serious agitation conducted by such weaklings and incap- 
ables, such windy and impotent boasters, as the Reform leaders at 
Johannesburg. A statesman is, after all, held responsible for his 
instruments, and since Rhodes has been badly served, his reputation 
for statesmanship has suffered proportionately. 

Rhodes, then, is left shorn, not only of his political power, but of a 
very considerable portion of his reputation for discernment and judg- 
ment in his choice of subordinates. But when this is said, we must 
remember that he remains an imposing personality, a man of great 
energy and indomitable resolution and perseverance. He is not 
done with yet. Antzeus like, he will probably gather strength from 
his fall. 

His prompt decision to buckle to the work of developing Rhodesia 
is characteristic. He is resolute to win there, and he has great 
powers of capital as well as ability behind him. 

I venture, long before the event, to predict that he will succeed, and 
that the speed and scale of that development will be a world’s record 
for many a decade to come. 

After all, this crushing blow may prove to be a blessing in disguise. 
Rhodes was far too big a man to spend his whole life as a Colonial 
statesman. He will now devote himself wholly to Rhodesia. And 
his undivided energy and attention were needed there. They will 
centuple the speed at which telegraph and railway expansion, mining 
and agricultural progress, and the inflow of population, encouraged by 
the inflow of enterprise and capital, will go on. Not till he has 
made Rhodesia an unquestionable success ; not till the gold mines are 
making a big monthly return, and the Chartered Company paying 
dividends can Rhodes hope to return to England and receive the 
national recognition of his great abilities and his unique services. He 
can afford to wait—it may be five years, it may be ten—for he is still 
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only in the prime of life. He has had to wait longer for what he has 
accomplished. 

From the early days of his work on the diamond fields at Kimberley 
he cherished the then it seemed Utopian dream of winning the north 
and the whole backbone of Africa for England. He saw from the 
first that two instruments were needed to realise his dream—political 
power and financial power. After many years of ceaseless labour, 
with the great end steadily kept before his future-seeing eyes, he 
obtained the instruments, and, with them, gained an improbable and 
astonishing success. He made an immense fortune himself, and gained 
the confidence and support of the most honourable and able of the 
South African capitalists. He gradually conciliated and won the 
Dutch, and became the darling of the Afrikander Bund. 

He succeeded, too, in the improbable realisation of his early dream, 
and saved to England the immense hinter/and up to Lake Tanganyika. 
One of these two instruments and that the most difficult to gain and 
the most valuable, his influence over the Dutch of South Africa, he 
has lost, through the blunder of his lieutenant, the other he retains, 
and with it what is far more important, his own singular combination 
of business ability, tenacity of purpose, foresight, and clear-eyed and 
sagacious judgment on the real nature of the problems and the difficul- 
ties with which he has to deal. He has made history in South Africa 
for some years past and he is likely, so far as the Chartered dominions 
are concerned, to continue to make it; nor is it at all improbable 
that he may one day make it on a larger scale elsewhere. The great 
problem of our time in Imperial politics is how to keep our Colonies, 
how to bind them with ties of self interest as well as sentiment to the 
mother country, and there is probably no one who better understands 
this problem in all its aspects than the Statesman whose success in 
South Africa has been hitherto so remarkable, but whose great quali- 
ties have long marked him out to serve his country on a wider stage. 

These, however, are matters of opinion and the future alone can 
prove the accuracy or error of such a forecast. One thing is certain. 
England already owes to Rhodes an immense debt of gratitude for 
the best part of South Africa gained for our race entirely by his far- 
sighted dreams of expansion and the extraordinary ability with which 
he has brought them out of the realm of the imagination into the realm 
of the actual. Our possession of Rhodesia and the regions north 
of the Zambesi is an accomplished fact, and it is the work of Rhodes. 
As the greatness of this record is realised the more nearly will 
England’s estimate of a remarkable Englishman approximate itself to 
his deserts. 

J. VeErscHoy.e. 
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“MR. HEALY AND THE INCAPABLES.” 
To the Editor of Tue Forrnicutty Review. 


Sir,—The writer of an article under this heading in the FORTNIGHTLY 
REVIEW for last January, apparently aims at proving that the differences 
between Mr. Healy and the majority of the Irish Parliamentary Party 
have arisen from the fact that Mr. Healy dissented from the policy adopted 
by that Party towards the late Liberal Government, and that the move 
ment against Mr. Healy is, according to the declaration of Mr. Healy’s 
friend and confidant, Mr. William Murphy, ex-M.P., nothing more 
nor less than an attempt to cloak imcompetence. 

The writer attempts to sustain this position by a series of blunders with 
reference to facts which prove him to be very superficially acquainted with 
circumstances in the history of the Irish Party, of which a cursory glance 
at the newspapers might have placed him in possession. Let me give a 
few samples of this ignorance. 

The writer of the article states that it was from the assumption of 
the Premiership by Lord Rosebery that “we begin to note the first symp- 
toms of Healyite irritation,’ and that Mr. Arthur O'Connor, “ being a 
member of the committee of the Irish Party, was the first to give a hint 
to the country that all was not well,” in a speech “ delivered at Nenagh, in 
Tipperary, early in April, 1894.” 

When Mr. Arthur O’Connor delivered that speech in Nenagh he had 
ceased to be a member of the Committee of the Irish Party. At the open- 
ing of the new Parliamentary Session in March, 1894, Mr. O'Connor was 
not re-elected to a seat on the committee nor to the position of Secretary to 
the Irish Parliamentary Party. His non-election to these positions had 
nothing whatever to do with any divergences of opinion between Mr. 
Healy and his friends, and the Irish Parliamentary Party, with reference 
to the attitude which it would be discreet to assume towards the Liberal 
Government. Mr. O’Connor’s removal from positions of trust in the Irish 
Party was denounced by Mr. Healy, who sought on this issue te embroil 
the Party with the country. The reasons for Mr. O’Connor’s non-election 
date farther back than March, 1894, and with them “the first symptoms 
of Healyite irritation.” These reasons I will give in the words of Mr. 
Justin McCarthy in his manifesto as leader of the Irish Party to the Irish 
people with reference to the action of Messrs. Healy and Arthur O’Connor 
in opposing—last September—a candidate selected by a County Conven- 
tion for the constituency of South Kerry, and thus raising the standard of 
mutiny. 

“For three years,” writes Mr. McCarthy, “there has been an incessant 
campaign against the unity of the Irish Party. The methods have varied, 
but the objects have remained always the same. At one moment a delega- 
tion of two gentlemen, then members of the Irish Party, namely, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor and Mr. Florence O'Driscoll, were despatched to America with 
the object of inducing our friends there to cease sending subscriptions in 
support of the Irish Party. And this was the reason, as I am at last free 
to state to the Irish people, why we had to vindicate the unity of our 
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party by refusing to re-elect these two gentlemen to the offices which they 
then held. This conspiracy would have succeeded, and might not have 
been known to us until too late, if our friends in America had not placed 
themselves in communication with Mr. Blake ; and his success in exposing 
and defeating this plot is one of the many services he has rendered to 
Ireland, and one of the reasons why he has been singled out for calumnious 
attack by the enemies of the Party.” 

Mr. Arthur O’Connor’s mission to America was in the autumn of 1893, 
and Mr. Justin McCarthy accordingly places the “first symptoms of 
Healyite irritation” considerably farther back than March, 1894. Mr. 
Arthur O'Connor’s American expedition in 1893 had nothing whatever to 
do with “the new and changed condition of affairs,” which was incidental 
to the assumption of the Premiership by Lord Rosebery in 1894. 

2. Let me give another instance of this writer’s recklessness of assertion. 
“What Mr. Healy’s attitude was,” he says, “may be judged from the fact 
that in April (1895) one of his followers, Mr. John Sweetman, resigned his 
seat for East Wicklow, and addressed the following words to his consti- 
tuents :—‘I think the practical effect of this policy to be that of merely 
humbugging the electors, throwing dust in their eyes, and I will be no party 
to it. You will therefore now have an opportunity of electing a member 
in my place, if you so desire, to continue walking through the Government 
lobbies to keep Lord Rosebery in oftice whilst doing nothing for Ireland, 
which work I refuse to do any longer.’” 

Is the writer of the article ignorant of the fact that Mr. John Sweet- 
man, whom he terms Mr. Healy’s follower, did not, although he resigned 
his seat, wish to retire from public life? He actually sought re-election 
by his old constituency, who rejected him for a candidate in favour of the 
policy of the Irish Party, and Mr. Healy himself actually went down to 
Wicklow and spoke and worked for Mr. Sweetman’s opponent. Nay, 
more, is the writer of the article aware, when he gives us his opinion that 
by “the autumn of last year (1894) the policy of the indefinite postpone- 
ment of Home Rule” was completely triumphant, and triumphant in spite 
of the protests and warnings of Mr. Healy and his sympathisers in the Irish 
Party, that Mr. Sweetman before his resignation actually moved a reso- 
lution at a meeting of the Party in favour of a dissolution of the late 
Parliament, and found only one supporter—not Mr. Healy, but Mr. 
Carvill, who seconded the motion for which, with the exception of the 
votes of Mr. Sweetman and Mr. Carvill, there was not one vote recorded. 

3. The writer of the article contents himself with speculating on the 
probable attitude of Mr. Healy with reference to the accession of Lord 
Rosebery to the Premiership. He seems to be unaware that Mr. Healy, 
speaking in Dublin on the 27th November, after his expulsion from the 
Council of the Irish Party, has described his attitude. Referring to the 
change of Premiership, in March, 1894, Mr. Healy said :— 

“ Well, we met, and I suggested that after all the discussion of our atti- 
tude towards the new Prime Minister was of more importance than even 
the conduct of Mr. O’Driscoll and Mr. Arthur O'Connor, and this view I 
am bound to say was graciously assented to, and I moved that tbe chair- 
man should have explanations with the Prime Minister (applause), and 
Mr, Diamond threw the taunt across the table to me: ‘ Will you tell us 
what you would do if Lord Rosebery refused to give guarantees ?’ and I 
replied on the spur of the moment, and I reply now after two years of 
thought, ‘I would put him out’ (loud cheers), Well, Mr. Chairman, it 
was thought better that there should be no resolution passed, but by a 
‘unanimous agreement the chairman was appointed to wait on Lord Rose- 
bery. Well, he did not wait on Lord Rosebery, because Lord Rosebery 
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would not be waited upon, and‘in my judgment a party or a chairman 
representing a great and ancient nation—however humble, however lowly 
or insignificant they may be in their own persons—should have some regard 
to the pride, the honour, and the dignity of their native land (loud cheers). 
Fortunately one faithful Minister took upon himself to reply on behalf of 
the Government to the demands of the Irish Party. I reter to Mr. John 
Morley (applause), who in emphatic terms, and I have no doubt at some 
risk of friction, boldly, manfully, and defiantly laid down that he 
accepted no ‘ predominant partner’ doctrine (hear, hear).” 

Commenting next day on that speech, the /reeman’s Journal said :-— 

“It is so easy to be wise after the event. Mr. Healy prudently sup- 
presses the fact that in the first speech which Lord Rosebery made after 
he became Prime Minister he definitely pledged himself to Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy. ‘ We stand,’ he said, ‘where we did. There has been no change 
of policy, only a disastrous change of men.’ Even now Mr. Healy does 
not suggest what alternative course he would have adopted, or what other 
Liberal leader he would have preferred. Above all, he does not hint that 
he ever brought any alternative proposal before the Party. If he had, its 
resolutions would be on the record, and we should not have to trust his 
memory.” 

Again, Mr. William O’Brien, replying to Mr. Healy on the 2nd Decem- 
ber, remarked :— 

* But there is one conclusive answer to Mr. Healy. He was a member 
of the Committe of the Irish Party, and if he objected to anything done by 
the Committee of the Irish Party, he as one of the Committee had a right 
to have a meeting of the whole Party summoned and have the whole 
matter thrashed out (cheers).” 

4. These statements should I hope go far to dispel the contention of the 
writer of the article, “that Mr. Dillon and his friends, by adopting a policy 
against which Mr. Healy protested, allowed themselves to be out-manceuvred 
by Lord Rosebery.” One other consideration must be borne in mind, 
If the majority of his colleagues had been so base as to expel Mr. Healy 
from their Committee under the influence of unworthy motives they could 
scarcely hope to carry the country with them. Mr. Healy had, however, 
been expelled from two Executives of the Irish National party before his 
expulsion from the Committee of the Irish Parliamentary Party. On the 
7th November he was expelled from the Executive of the Irish National 
League of Great Britain. The Executive of that body in taking this step 
were acting practically in a ministerial capacity, and simply carrying out 
the wishes of Irish Nationalists in all the centres of population in Great 
3ritain, who by strong resolutions had pressed this course imperatively 
upon them. The writer of the article has quoted Mr, T. P. O’Connor’s 
appreciation of Mr. Healy’s character in his ‘ Parnell Movement.” Let 
me quote from the same work Mr. O’Connor’s estimate of the Irish inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain who demanded Mr. Healy’s expulsion from the 
Executive of their organization :-— 

“There are no Irishmen more fierce or resolute in the national faith 
than the Irishmen settled in England and Scotland. They are, though 
this is not generally thought, far more extreme in their views than the 
majority of Irish in America, and they have an unbroken unity and a 
clear-sighted appreciation of the essential truth in grave national contro- 
versies that might well put to the blush the half-heartedness, the wavering 
purposes, and the divided counsels of the Irish who have remained in 
Treland.” 

On the 13th November, Mr. Healy and Mr. Arthur O’Connor were 
expelled from the Executive of the Irish National Federation by its Council, 
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which consists not only of the Irish Nationalist members of Parliament, 
but of county delegates elected by Irish counties, and civic delegates 
elected by each corporate city and town or Parliamentary borough in 
Ireland. At last, after these expulsions, Mr. Healy was, with Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor, expelled on the 14th November from the Committee of the 
Irish Parliamentary Party by a majority of 9 in a total poll of 57 
members of Parliament. The numbers for and against the expulsion, 33 
and 24 respectively, though decisive, scarcely indicated the relative weight 
of the divergency of opinion onthis matter. In the minority there voted 
Mr. Healy himself, Mr. Arthur O’Connor, Dr. Fox, who was included in 
the condemnation of Mr. Healy’s action, and a father-in-law, an uncle, 
two brothers, and a family connection of Mr. Healy. Amongst the absent 
members were Mr. Edward Blake and Mr. Davitt, who were abroad, Mr. 
Sexton, who had temporarily retired from public life owing to dissensions 
in the Irish Party, Captain Donelan, one of the Whips, Dr. Ambrose (since 
dead) and Mr. Pinkerton, who were ill. These gentlemen would unques- 
tionably have voted with the majority of the Irish Party, who in this 
action reflect the wishes of the overwhelming mass of the Irish people at 
home and abroad. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
A 
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